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§ 1. Introduction.—Egypt, the land of many wonders, has at no time 
been more prolific in surprises than during the present generation. Not 
only have the indigenous records now yielded their secrets to the inquirer, 
but more careful and scientific search has detected mines of hidden wealth 
where our forefathers only saw the sands and the rocky defiles of the desert. 
When a nation civilized for a myriad of years has crowded a narrow 
country, and left records in every generation, we need hardly wonder that 
almost every acre of soil should hide some relic of bygone men. But when 
we further consider that the dryness of the climate, and the solidity of the 
temples and the tombs, made even the most delicate fabric everlasting, or 
covered it with an everlasting shelter, we feel justified in hopes which have 
not yet been satisfied, even after many brilliant realizations. The sudden 
and romantic capture of the royal mummies from their gloomy hiding place 
in 1881, and the appearance of the famous Rameses II. in the Boulaq 
Museum, followed by the very similar discovery just announced (March, 
1891), from Thebes, are but the most impressive, not the most instructive, 
of the successes in recent Egyptology. Not only is the great Museum at 
Cairo one of the most wonderful in the world, though it depends for its 
supply upon its own country alone, but all the Museums of Europe—at 
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Turin, Vienna, Rome, Paris, Berlin, London—are yearly enriching them- 
selves with splendid Egyptian monuments and records. Nay, even private 
researches are producing large results; and those who had the privilege of 
seeing Mr. Petrie’s collection last autumn in London can realize how much 
is still left for such an explorer to uncover and to explain. But, alas! the 
patient man of genius, who knows not only how to find, but how to preserve, 
not only how to gather, but how to distinguish, has been followed by the 
vulgar tourist who defaces and destroys, who by lavishing money igno- 
rantly and at random promotes among the natives not only the practice of 
forging antiquities, but the habit of defacing or dividing precious docu- 
ments, for the purpose of selling them in morsels. It is but recently that 
attention has been publicly called to the lamentable Vandalism which is 
daily destroying what had lasted intact for thousands of years. In this sad 
work foreigners have done most mischief in chipping or fracturing stone 
monuments; the natives, who have learned the value of papyrus rolls, 
have been the chief culprits in dividing or even cutting into pieces the 
written documents, which form so interesting a department of Egyptian 
antiquities.* 


§ 2. Papyri—Of these the hieroglyphic or hieratic documents form a 
great department in themselves, from which we have learned not only the 
annals of the kings, but the religion of the people, the morals in which they 
were educated, their epic poetry, and even the fictions which amused their 
leisure. Nothing has contributed so much to the preservation of this 
mass of interesting documents, which I classified and described in a work 
now twenty years old,t as the excellent fibrous material discovered and 
used by the Egyptians, and from them carried abroad to the civilized nations 
of antiquity. The use of leather or parchment, and also of real paper, is 
indeed attested by the actual existence of two or three early hieroglyphic 
documents written on the former material, as well as by the scraps (of later 


* According to Volney, the first great find of papyri, in a box near Memphis, when offered 
for sale, and declined, was burned by the local sheiks: cf. Notices e¢ Extraits of the Louvre 
collection, vol. xviii., pt. ii., p. 6. 

+ Prolegomena to Ancient History, Longmans, 1871. Cf. especially the last chapter. Of course 
many have since come to light. 
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date) on linen paper among the Rainer collection; but on papyrus we have 
many thousand texts, including the rolls found at Herculaneum, so that we 
may regard it as the common writing material of the ancient world, till the 
monopoly of its produce in the Delta produced a scarcity,* which increased 
with the troubles of the world till this great manufacture became wholly 
extinct. The very plant which we now admire in the greenhouses of our 
Botanical Gardens, disappeared from Egypt, so that hardly any curiosity 
would now cause more interest than the finding of this natural growth on 
its indigenous soil. It is difficult to say how much the loss of such a 
portable and durable material for writing may have contributed to the 
decay and disappearance of learning in the dark ages. 


§ 3. Demotic Papyri—The earlier specimens of writing on papyrus, 
to which I have alluded, here concern me no longer, for I am about to 
describe documents written in Greek, and Greek only. But I will say a 
word on the intermediate stage, that of demotie writing, which began very 
early, especially for secular purposes, and lasted along with Greek till it 
was replaced by the Coptic of the Christian Church. In this demotic, or 
enchorial as it used to be called, there are indeed some novels and other 
literary works extant, and our bilingual inscriptions, those of Rosetta and 
Canopus, give their Egyptian version not only in hieroglyphics, but in the 
cursive script of everyday life. Business was, however, the principal sub- 
ject of that demotic writing, in which contracts, bills of labour, accounts, 
and all fugitive memoranda were scribbled down. We find such not only 
on papyrus, and frequently on the back of a leaf already used for other 
writing, but on those potsherds known as ostraka, of which mounds have 
been recently found in several parts of Egypt. The deciphering of these 
fugitive demotic writings is very difficult, and unfortunately not by any 
means so far advanced as that of other Egyptian writing, seeing that the 
two greatest authorities on this point, Brugsch and Revillout, are at 
Open variance in their interpretations. Nor can we hope to reconstruct 
adequately the private life of the later Egyptians till this riddle also has 
been satisfactorily solved. Fortunately, M. Maspero and some able younger 


* Cf. Strabo, xvii. 1, § 15. 
[1] 
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men in France are now attacking the problem, and we may hope presently 
to have the controversies regarding it allayed and forgotten in the lessons 
of reliable interpretation. 


§ 4. Greek Papyri and Ostraka.—-I have delayed for a moment upon 
these demotic documents, because the great body of the Greek documents 
found in Egypt are of the same character.* When the Macedonians con- 
quered Egypt, and replaced the indigenous monarchy by that of the Ptolemies, 
the first new ruler, a sagacious and practical man, adopted as much as possible 
of the local traditions and habits in his system of government, and dis- 
turbed as little as possible the ordinary course of affairs. Petty magistrates 
were still generally Egyptians, and administered law according to Egyp- 
tian practice; all the contracts of the natives were still written in demotic, 
and dated in Egyptian fashion. Even when the Macedonians spread 
Greek through the country, and made Greek settlements in the interior, we 
now know that from the beginning they dated by Egyptian months, as well 
as Macedonian, and that the better calendar of Egypt presently replaced 
the Macedonian for all but solemn legal acts.— Gradually all the eyeryday 
work in the Greek-speaking towns throughout Egypt began to appear in 
Greek in the same way that demotic had been employed, on the backs of 
papyrus sheets, and upon countless potsherds. The cursive Greek upon 
these ostraka is so difficult to decipher that it required all the skill of the late 
Mr. Birch, of Mr. Sayce, and of M. Wilcken to detect the meaning. Similar 


* Among the many papyrus shreds of mummy-cases entrusted to me by Mr. Petrie, which 
I am now separating, cleaning, and reducing to order, demotic and Greek documents are found 
together, and in about equal quantities, but rarely on the same piece of papyrus. The demotic 
documents are generally on much browner and coarser papyrus than the Greek. 

t Letronne states that in all the documents known to him, he found no case of a date in 
Macedonian months only. ‘‘ Au reste j’observe que ces doubles dates sont trés rares; la plupart 
des piéces connues, méme écrites par les Grecs, sont datées d’aprés le calendrier égyptien ; quand 
a@ celles qui porteraient uniquement la date macédonienne, jusqu’ici je n’en connais pas une seule.” 
(Comm. ad Inscript. Rosettan. in C. Miller, Fragg. Hist. Greee., I., p. 12). The dating of the 
wills now published seems, therefore, quite an exceptional practice, and one probably abandoned 
for the Egyptian month, even in such documents, under the later Ptolemies. We now have dozens 
of dates in Macedonian months only, but all earlier than what Letronne had examined. 
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difficulties encompassed the Greek papyri which had found their way to 
Turin, Leyden, and London—brief memoranda, accounts, lists of work and 
of workmen*—in explaining which various skilful men, from the Abbé 
Amadeo Peyron onwards, have shown their ingenuity and acuteness.t 


§ 5. The Rainer Papyri.—Very recently (in 1882) our materials for study 
have been largely increased by a mass of papyri acquired in the Fayyum, 
and brought to Vienna, by the Archduke Rainer ; they are in many lan- 
guages, and of various dates, so that a committee of experts is now 
publishing them systematically in a periodical specially produced for that 
purpose. These documents reach indeed over many centuries down to the 
Mahometan times, and even give us our earliest examples of Arabic; they 
comprise not only scraps of Hesiod and other classical poets, but even 
a verse or two from a Gospel earlier in date than any text we had hitherto 
possessed; but I am not aware that they contain dated Greek documents 
from any century before the Christian era.t We had indeed already acquired 
in Egypt portions of classical texts, of Homer, of Euripides, of Hypereides, 
of which from palzographical reasons one or two might be dated as 
writing of the first century B.c. But the matter was doubtful, and the great 
body, even of the classical fragments up to this recovered, were clearly post- 


* The abstract of a prolonged and interesting law case, with the arguments of counsel, and 
many documents, which A. Peyron has printed as his Papyrus A (Papyri Mus. Taur., Turin, 
1828), must evidently have been preserved in an earthen pot, as was usual in those days, and 
so has reached us intact. Thus in the prophet Jeremiah (xxxii. 14) we find: ‘‘ Take these 
evidences of the purchase, ... and put them in an earthen vessel, that they may continue many 
days.” But the Leyden Papyrus A, of which the special contracts have been found in other copies, 
stands alone for length and explicitness. Two large legal documents of the 5th century were 
found by Mr. Petrie preserved in this way and in a perfect condition, in 1888. They have 
been published by Mr. Sayce in the Revue des Etudes grecques for 1889. We have two or three 
smaller ones from Hawara, in what we may call a Byzantine hand, which are also tolerably 
complete. But they cannot be included in this Memoir. 

+ The later accounts and contracts of Roman and early Arab days, which are in the Rainer 
collection, and at Paris, have been exhaustively treated by Dr. Wessely im vol. xxxvi. of the 
Trans. Vienna Academy (1888)—a model for all future inquiries of the kind. 

{ In the WMttheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzh. Rainer, i. p. 51, it is announced 
that Dr. Wessely had found documents dated in the first half of the second century B.c. These 
seem, up to vol. v., part 2, of the Mittheilungen not to have been published. 
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Christian in date.* As might be expected from Greek writings in Egypt at 
such a date, these texts, even those of Homer, the old Bible of the Greeks, 
were very faulty, and not to be compared with the careful MSS. which passed 
from Byzantium and Mount Athos into Europe at the Renascence of Greek 
learning. Thus Greek classical papyri, unless they gave us texts else- 
where non-existing, have not hitherto been of much value or interest to 
the classical scholar. But the recovery of three pages of Aleman, of a 
speech or two of Hypereides, of tragic fragments which we cannot as yet 
identify, raised the hopes of our Hellenists with the prospect of recovering 
some larger or older classical texts. 

This was the general condition of our knowledge concerning the Greek- 
speaking population of Egypt which came in with the Ptolemies. The 
earlier and strictly local settlements at Naukratis and Daphne do not con- 


cern us here, and have been treated in very able and complete monographs 
by Mr. Petrie and Mr. E. Gardner.t 


§ 6. Bibliography.—For those who desire more particular knowledge 
[here append a list of the publications of Ptolemaic Greek documents now 
accessible, to which I shall refer constantly in the following pages. 

The first inquirer into this department of Egyptian history was 
Letronne, whose two great works, Récherches pour servir & Vhistoire de 
? Egypte, &e. (1823), and Recueil] des inscriptions grecques et latines de V Egypte 
(1842-8), as well as his Fragments inédits d’anciens poetes grecs, &e. (1851), 
and his excellent monographs on the Vocal Statue of Memnon, and on the 
Greck text of the Rosetta mseription (in C. Miiller’s Fragg. Histor. Greecorum, 
vol. 1., appendix, 1851-3) will never be out of date. 

Next comes Am. Peyron, whose Papyri Greet Reg. Taurinensis Muses 
Aigyptii (3 parts in 1 vol., Turin, 1824) is still a standard work. 

Meanwhile the British Museum papyri had been published for the 
Trustees by Jos. Forshall (Part 1., 1829); and in the same year appeared, 


* This is the case also with the recently discovered Polity of the Athenians, the lost tract 
attributed to Aristotle which has been recently published by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
The MS. is not earlier than 80-100 a.p. 

+ See the publications of the Egypt Exploration Society, vols. iii. and vi. 
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from the pen of Reuvens, Lettres & M. Letronne sur les papyrus bilingues du 
Musée de Leide (1829), followed by C. Leemans Papyri Greci Musei 
Lugdunensis Bat. (Leyden, 1829; 2nd series, 1885). 

The Louvre papyri are fac-similed and commented on in vol. xviii. of 
the Notices et Extraits published by the French Government from that great 
collection, with a separate volume of transliteration and commentary by 
Letronne and Brunet de Presle, 1858. Since that we have also Miller’s 
Mélanges de Litt. grecque, and E. Egger’s Essay (Journal des Savants, 1873), 
on the Papyri Sakkint. 

The vastly increased treasures of the British Museum are at this 
moment in process of being autotyped and published by the great 
specialists of that Institution. 

The first attempts to produce the Berlin fragments was made by 
Parthey in 1864 (yypt. Personen-namen, &c.), 1865 (the magical papyri),* 
and in 1869. 

These older sources, all relating to a very restricted group of papyri 
found at Thebes or Memphis, and mostly belonging to the Serapeum, but 
if restricted, for that reason elucidating each other, have told us of the 
Pagan monastic life and its difficulties, of the grasping spirit of corpo- 
rations, and the difficulties of obtaining legal redress, of the value of house 
and landed property, &c., under the seventh and eighth Ptolemies. We 
may add A. Boeckh’s great Corpus Inseript. Grec., vol. i11., Nos. 4677-4978, 
relating to Egypt; for though he does not profess to give anything but 
inscriptions upon stone, he prints among them fac-similes of cursive notes, 
especially from Phile, which are of great use in deciphering the more 
fugitive writings on papyrus and on the ostraka. 

The same thing may be said of Ad. Schmidt’s Forschungen, and of 
Lepsius’ splendid Denkmiéler, in the latter of which many of the texts 
already published by Letronne, notably those scratched upon the statue of 


* The magical papyri—a large and special inquiry—are now best studied in the 2nd part of 
of Leemans’ Leiden Papyri, and in the masterly article of Dr. Wessely, in vol. xxxvi. of the 
Trans. Vienna Acad. (1888), who there prints a perfect volume of hymns, incantations, and other 
curious texts hitherto lying unpublished in the collections of London and Paris, with a very careful 
index. 
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Memnon, were fac-similed to perfection. Lepsius also gave us the Greek, 
as well as the Egyptian, text of the Inscription of Canopus in a monograph 
(Das Dekret von Canopus, Berlin, 1866). The more recent literature upon 
it has been cited by W. N. Groff, in the Revue égyptologique, vi. 1, p. 12. 
But for some years there was a lull in these studies, for no good fortune 
added to the celebrated Anastasi collection, which formed the staple of the 
publications I have named, in which the earlier Ptolemaic days were not at 
all represented—the Canopus stone giving us, for the first time, a dated 
document of the third Ptolemy in his ninth year. Still there were occasional 
discoveries of scraps of Homer, of Euripides, and of other classical writers, 
which encouraged the hopes of European scholars that in the tombs of Coptic 
days, when men seem to have sometimes had their books buried with them, 
treasure might yet be found. These hopes were raised to the highest 
pitch by the appearance of the Rainer papyri,* which are, indeed, most 
various and curious, but too fragmentary and lacerated to be in any sense 
satisfactory, and almost all dating from centuries posterior to the Christian 
era—the best of them were from the third and fourth centuries. Mean- 
while, Dr. U. Wilcken had also turned his attention to the masses of ostraka 
inscribed with Greek writing, many of which were discovered by Mr. Sayce. 
The newer results have been published as follows :—Prof. Wilcken, 
in a Latin monograph, Obdserv. ad list. Agypt. prov. Rom. (Berlin, 1885), 
then Arsinoitische Tempelrechnungen (Hermes xx. and xx1.), Aktensticke, &c., 
in Trans. Berlin Academy for 1886, and quite recently Tafeln zur dlteren 
griechischen Palceographie, a useful work based. altogether on Egyptian docu- 
ments; Dr. C. Wessely, die Griech. Pap. der K. K. Sammlung Wien’s (1875), 
and since in Wiener Studien, vols. ii. sqg., and especially vol. viii. and ix. 
(1886-7), as well as in Karabaceks Rainer Papyri, vols. i.—v. (especially 1. 
30 sgq.), and in his exhaustive monograph on the acquisitions of Papyri 
from the Fayyum (Trans. Vienna Academy, 1888). By the acuteness 
of these scholars, following as they did in the track of Leemans (Leiden 
Papyri, i. p. 92), and A. Peyron in Parts 2 and 3 of his Pap. Taur., 


* The general account of this discovery was read by Karabacek before the Vienna Academy 
(Transactions for 1882, pp. 207 sgq.). He there cites the earlier partial accounts (p. 208). 
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and by the independent researches of A. H. Sayce in the fifth chapter of 
Mr. Flinders Petrie’s Hawara, Biahmi, and Arsinoe (1889), and of E. Revillout 
(Revue égyptolog., 1888, vol. iii. 51 sqq.), many signs for measures and sums 
of money have been determined. Thus we have reached the threshold of 
that epoch in the discovery and reading of Greco-Egyptian papyri, which 
is due to the labours of Mr. Flinders Petrie. 


§ 7. Mr. Petrie at Gurob.—In two earlier volumes, a Winter in Egypt 
(1887), and Hawara, Biahmi, and Arsinoe (1889), Mr. Petrie had shown how 
much there was of interest in the Fayyum, which had not, he says, been 
examined for 25 years. The fresh and picturesque account of his labours is 
so recent, and so readily accessible, that I need only refer to his books, and 
especially to the fifth chapter in the latter work, where Mr. Sayce has given 
an account of the important fragment of the Jad (from Books 1. and 11.) 
found in a coffin under a lady’s head, and of many lists of prices and 
accounts, which are described as blowing about the desert on fragments of 
papyrus. Mr. Sayce rightly says that the political economy and social life 
under the Ptolemies, which Lumbroso* had so ably discussed with insuff- 
cient materials, may now be examined with larger and more minute evi- 
dence, and that we shall soon know all about prices, taxes, rates of labour, 
and local administration, from the accumulation of these documents, of 
which Leemans gave long ago the first important specimens. I will not 
speak of the curious specimens of Romano-Egyptian portrait-painting on 
the mummy cases, and the other curiosities brought from Hawara. The 
following winter’s work at Tell Gurob (or Kurob) led to still more astonish- 
ing results. So far as I gathered from his personal account, the coffins at 
Hawara were of wood, whereas in the necropolis of Tell Gurob they were 
made of layers of papyrus, torn into small pieces, and stuck together so as to 
form a thick carton, painted within and without with designs and religious 
emblems. These carton-cases were made to fit the swathed body ; there are 
at present in my possession several portions rounded to fit the skull, with 


* Récherches sur Véconomie politique de L Egypte sous les Lagides, Turin, 1870. 
+ The volume containing the record of Mr. Petrie’s work in 1889 (Kahun, Gurob, Hawara), 
just published (May, 1891), reserves all mention of the tombs at Gurob for another volume. 
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even the face shaped and painted, and others fitted to the feet. It was in the 
structure of these cases that Mr. Petrie detected the use of discarded docu- 
ments, and forthwith attempted the difficult task of separating and cleaning 
the various fragments. Most of them were hopelessly destroyed. The thick 
layer of white chalk or lime laid upon the papyri to form the surface for 
colouring has in most cases destroyed the ink, if the written surface of the 
papyrus lay outward. When the several layers were glued together, the 
binding substance is very strong, and the worms in search of the glue have 
riddled the whole texture. There are many cases where steeping in water 
discloses some substance which dissolves into dark-brown juice, and stains 
the papyrus so as to make all characters illegible. I can speak of these 
difficulties from personal experience, for Mr. Petrie left in my hands a 
large number of unseparated fragments of these mummy cases, and I know 
how hopeless it is in most cases to save anything from the wreck. 

Neither he nor I at first knew that this source of possible knowledge con- 
cerning the Greeks of Egypt had been discussed by the famous Letronne sixty 
years ago, for it was only in searching through the older literature of the 
subject, that I found, in his Lettre a M. Passelacqua, printed by M. Brunet 
de Presle, in the 18th vol. of the Wotices et Extracts of the Paris MSS., the 
following prophetic words (p. 410) :— 

‘Quant aux nombreux fragments de papyrus (No. 1564) qui ont servi 
& former le cartonnage d’une momie, ils sont beaucoup trop mutilés pour 
qu’on en puisse tirer rien de suivi; on ne voit sur les plus étendus que 
quelques portions de lignes dont il est impossible de tirer un sens complet. 
Je me suis done attaché uniquement & deviner quel a pu étre le sujet du 
papyrus auquel chacun de ces fragments a appartenu; car il efit été 
curieux de savoir si quelqu’un d’entre eux avait appartenu 4 une com- 
position littéraire. Mais je n’en ai pas trouvé de trace: tous ces papyrus 
paraissent avoir rapport & des contrats de vente, 4 des transactions 
particulitres et & des circulaires administratives. Peut-¢tre, (he adds 
prophetically) les voyageurs, examinant avec soin les enveloppes de ce 
genre, trouveront-ils des morceaux ot au moins les lignes seront entiéres. 
Toutefois je ne croirais pas avoir perdu mon temps si ce que je viens 
de dire engageait ceux qui exploitent, & Thébes, une mine si féconde, & 
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suivre votre exemple et & faire quelque attention aux momies dont les 
enveloppes seraient formées avec des papyrus; car on ignorait jusqu’ ici 
que les vieux papiers avaient quelquefois, en Egypte, cet emploi final.” 

It seems that, in spite of this advice, the world of antiquarians left 
Mr. Petrie to rediscover what Passelacqua had already ascertained. I can 
only congratulate the present age on being more fortunate than that of 
Letronne. The large supply of such materials since sent to me by 
Mr. Petrie has indeed only supplied the very kinds which disappointed 
Letronne—accounts, private letters, and legal reports. But as Letronne 
adds in conclusion :—‘‘ II est difficile de trouver en Egypte une seule ligne 
de grec qui ne révéle quelque particularité intéressante pour histoire, la 
langue, ou la connaissance des usages.” 


§ 8. The Gurob Papyri.—Owing, therefore, to Mr. Petrie’s good fortune 
and great care in doing this work, a large number of texts were rescued 
from oblivion and brought home by him to England, where, with the help 
of Mr. Sayce and myself they were sorted, and the process of deciphering 
them was begun. Seldom has it fallen to the lot of modern scholars to 
spend such days as we spent together at Oxford in the Long Vacation of 
1890: poring all day, while the sun shone, over these faint and fragmentary 
records; discussing in the evening the stray lights we had found and 
their possible significance. Gradually pieces of a Platonic dialogue 
emerged, which presently we determined to be the Phaedo; then a leaf 
of a tragic poem, identified beyond question as the Antiope of Euri- 
pides; and with these were many legal or official documents with dates, 
which arrested and surprised us. For instead of the late Ptolemies, or the 
Roman emperors, whose names occur in the Greek papyri already found, 
here we could read nothing but Ptolemy the son of Ptolemy Soter, and 
Ptolemy the son of Ptolemy and Arsinoe, brother gods—in other words, 
the second and third kings in the series (280—220 B.c.). There could then 
be no doubt whatever of the significance of the discovery. As there were 
no dates to be found later than the third Ptolemy, it followed with moral 
certainty that the classical texts mixed up with these documents could not 
be younger than 220 s.c. The character in which both the Platonic and the 

[2*] 
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Euripidean fragments were written, pointed to even an older generation. 
Neither of them is in any sense cursive; they show forms hardly changed 
from the lapidary style; and as they can hardly be younger than 250 B.c., 
so they may even then have been imported into Egypt by the soldiers of 
fortune who came from all parts of the Greek world, among whose papers 
they were found. But the paleography of the second and third centuries 
B.C. (except on stone or bronze) is so novel a field, that we must proceed 
with the greatest caution. 

It is due to the liberality of the Royal Irish Academy that I am able to 
publish autotype reproductions of a large number of dated papers—letters, 
accounts of work, testaments, and records of legal decisions. The great 
difficulties which were encountered in photographing these yellow and faint 
fragments, in which the fibre is apt to produce shadows which conceal the 
writing, have been marvellously overcome by the care and skill of the 
Autotype Company, under the watchful and able direction of Dr. Maunde 
Thompson, who volunteered to superintend this part of the work. Many 
of the Autotypes are as clear as the originals; in all, the student will see 
enough to justify the decipherment, though many syllables may appear to 
him effaced, which can still be read. 

The variety in the writing of these documents, even in those dated the 
same year, shows that we are dealing with a society where writing was 
widely diffused, and practised with great freedom.* Still the student will 
look in vain, except in a few very small cursive notes, for any handwriting 
of the excessive difficulty found in the Leyden and British Museum docu- 
ments which are subsequent to the seventh Ptolemy. Contractions had 
not yet come into use in copying legal documents; the names of priests 
and the details in giving the dates, are not abridged or slurred over; when 
the characters are not effaced they can usually be read with ordinary care. 
But without the right clue all cursive writing is most difficult, and I shall - 
never forget the sense of relief when I guessed the formula NOWN KAI 
}PONWN to be that of a testator—being of sound mind and clear understanding— 
and so broke the seals which hid from me a long series of important texts. 
The recurrence of fixed formule is of course a great help in discoveries 


* Cf. U. Wilcken’s Observationes, p. 85, on this subject. 
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of this kind. The smallest fragment of one of these, when deciphered, 
may give the key for the yet illegible remainder, and tell how many letters 
have been lost in a mutilated line. The mere name of a priest of Alexander, 
or a Canephorus of Arsinoe Philadelphus, when once identified, may tell 
the year of the king, and fix the date as perfectly as if we possessed the 
whole formula. Interesting variations in the fixed phrases of some of the 
legal documents will in due time come under discussion. 

I have already mentioned the store of unseparated fragments, sent to 
me by Mr. Petrie upon his departure for Egypt in November, 1890, which 
I am now endeavouring daily to explicate and to read. But this new task, 
with its possibilities and hopes, cannot be recorded in the present Memoir, 
which, indeed, already contains materials enough to satisfy the most 
exacting lover of antiquarian novelties. 


§ 9. Classification of the Texts.—The order which I have adopted in 
treating of this great variety of documents is the following :—I have put 
first the classical texts, as they will probably interest the largest number 
of my readers, and have separated them into poetry and prose. ‘The 
fragments of the Anticpe accordingly come first (I. and II.), and then two 
brief scraps of Epicharmus and Euripides, and of dramatic authors I cannot 
identify (III. and IV.). Next come the prose remains, viz. the fragments 
of Plato’s Phedo (V.—VIII.), followed by a page from a discourse on good- 
fellowship (¢iAerarpia), and by a couple of other scraps, one of which seems 
to be a description of the funeral customs of various nations (IX.—X.). To 
these must be added one of the fragments on XXIV., which contains a text 
to be found in the Contest of Homer and Hesiod, and which therefore repre- 
sents the original of Alkidamas, from which the author of the extant tract is 
known to have copied. This group, showing us the literary furniture of the 
Fayyum veterans, seems to me to have been written in the hand of many 
of our dated fragments, whereas both the Antiope and the Phaedo show a 
certain contrast in their more finished calligraphy to the rest of these 
documents. 

Turning next to the everyday papers of the Greeks in the Arsinoitie 
nome, we are naturally first attracted by a long series of wills, or rather official 
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copies of wills, which have no parallel, so far as I know, in any of the Greek 
papyri hitherto known, except so far as they are legal documents in the 
form of contracts, with details of property, and signed by witnesses fully 
described. Asa large number of these copies was entered in each year, 
and in parallel columns, upon the official sheets which have come into our 
possession, we can not only produce handwritings of several definite years, 
especially in the third Ptolemy’s reign, but we can even show the varieties 
of writing which existed at the same moment in this corner of the Greek 
world in the third century before Christ. From a paleographical point of 
view this information is not only entirely new, but of the last importance. 
It will enable us to fix approximately the age of classical papyri found, or 
yet to be found, in Egypt ;* and these clear and more explicit documents 
will help to explain the crabbed and difficult abbreviations so puzzling in 
later papyri. For in this age, though there was small cursive writing to 
me almost undecipherable, the use of abbreviations appears almost un- 
known. Except for the word year, for the names of coins and measures 
(drachme, artaba, &c.) and for some military title, which is represented by 
a hieroglyph (cf. XI., lines 13, 19, 21), I cannot cite any instance of 
abbreviations in what I have been able to read.f But I shall postpone 
further observations upon the paleeographical side of these discoveries to 
the close of this Memoir. 

I begin with two fragments which have lost their date, because I think 


* Thus a letter published in Leemans’ collection (Pap. *Q.), and dated the 26th year of a 
Philadelphus, whom he takes to be the third of that title (Ptolemy Dionysos) seems to me, 
from the likeness of the hand to that of a letter I have reproduced (XXIX.), to date 200 
years earlier, and to belong to the days of the first Philadelphus (Ptolemy II.). I have 
since found that this conjecture, made purely upon paleographical grounds, is independently 
maintained by Revillout (Rev. égyptol. iii. 83) with several weighty arguments, and assumed as 
proved by Wilcken (Zafeln, p. x. (b)). In the forthcoming publication of the British Museum 
papyri, there are also one or two documents, which Dr. Maunde Thompson, by the light of the 
new evidence produced in this Memoir, places in the third century 3.c. The Sakkini (or 
Sakkakini) Papyrus, to which E. Egger (op. cit.) could give no definite date, is undoubtedly not 
latex than the third, and probably of the second, Ptolemy’s time. 

+ I have since found in the heading of an account dated the 20th year of Ptolemy III. 
(226 B.c.) ev KpoxodiAwy “~~ which must be a rough sketch of TT = woAe: cf. the a found in 
some of the cursive alphabets reproduced at end of this memoir. 
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their handwriting points to one differing somewhat from the rest, and 
because internal evidence leads me to ascribe this date to the earliest period 
of the settlement. The details I shall give in their proper place. I proceed 
with the fragments of dated wills, from the 10th, 12th, and 22nd years 
of the third Ptolemy (237, 235, 225 B.c.), to which I add one or two pieces 
interesting either for their contents or for their peculiar handwriting. 
XXII. and XXIII. give us a bill of labour in a very early cursive hand, 
dated the 36th year of the second Ptolemy, and seem to refer to the 
marking out of the lots to the settlers in the Fayyum. There follow a 
number of brief legal documents (XXIV.—XXVII.) chiefly records of 
judgments, or of public works, some of which reach back to the earlier 
years of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

This selection from the mass of papyri before me, though it comprises 
so many pieces of large interest, is by no means complete. The accounts 
of overseers (such as XXIII.) and tax-gatherers, which Mr. Sayce has 
taken for his special study, are both numerous and important, and will 
be made by him the subject of special publications, which will also include 
many interesting private letters, of which he has already given speci- 
mens in this year’s number (xvii.) of Hermathena. They are very 
analogous to the letters in the Louvre collection. Of these letters, I 
have also given two specimens (XXIX., XXX.), and should have 
given more had I had access to the papers locked up at Oxford, and 
awaiting his return. But to describe all the texts of our discovery in 
the present Report would both tax the liberality of the Academy, already 
so largely vouchsafed, beyond all fair limits, and would, moreover, impose 
upon me a task requiring years of time and of special studies. I have 
indeed frequently paused during the preparation of the present Memoir, 
and asked myself whether some more experienced palzeographer should 
not have undertaken it. But it was hard to refuse so tempting a piece of 
work, first generously accorded to me by the gifted discoverer and his 
counsellor, Mr. Sayce; then supported by the enlightened liberality of the 
Royal Irish Academy, whose President and Council have prompted this 
publication; I have been advised, moreover, by the unfailing courtesy and 
the large experience of Dr. Maunde Thompson, of the British Museum, 
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and aided with assiduity and care by several of my younger colleagues in 
Trinity College, whose names will frequently appear in the following pages. 
And if I have thus been the means of bringing this remarkable discovery 
to the great Irish seats of learning, I have at least done my utmost to 
secure its prompt transmission to the world. It will be the province of 
greater experts to fill up the gaps which are still left in the interpretation of 
these priceless documents. 

I have given as far as I could a transcription of the text of each 
fragment into ordinary Greek letters, and when desirable a translation— 
not, of course, of the Phedo, of which good translations are easily 
accessible. In the Antiope fragments, I have only transcribed the 
very letters I could read, now more correctly and fully than before, 
and have given all conjectures and emendations in the annexed 
Commentary.* Several imperfections in my former transcript, owing to 
the letters being disguised by small fragments of clay of exactly the same 
colour as the papyrus, have now been removed. In the other Autotypes 
I have supplied the missing parts either from our received texts of Plato, or 
from the study of parallel documents which suggest the missing words, espe- 
cially in the wills. In this work, I cannot hope to have avoided mistakes ; 
I shall only quote the words with which the Abbé Peyron concludes a 
kindred inquiry: ‘‘Superest, ut viri docti equi bonique faciant conatus 
meos. Ac facient profecto si secum recogitent prima tentamina in re non 
bene perspecta optima esse, si mediocritatem attingant.” I have not 
always found my critics so reasonable. 

It now only remains for me to add some account of what we already 
know, or may fairly infer, from these texts, concerning the history and 
condition of the Greek society in the Fayyum in the days of the early 
Ptolemies. 


§ 10. Historical—Ptolemy Philadelphus.—A brief survey of the reigns 
of the two Ptolemies with whom we are concerned will be sufficient. 


* T need hardly remind the reader, that with very faint traces before us, the divining of the 
sense often precedes the correct decipherment. But the divination which can be tested by the 
extant vestiges of the text are far more satisfactory than those which demand assent on purely 
subjective grounds. 
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I have already discussed their position in the Hellenistic world in another 
work ;* and those who desire fuller details will find the chronology in 
Clinton, and the political and economic details discussed in Droysen’s 
Geschichte des Hellenismus. 'The only English history of the Ptolemies is 
in Sharpe’s History of Egypt, a meritorious but now superannuated book. 

The second Ptolemy, who was the first to call himself Philadelphus, owing 
to his strong attachment to his second queen, Arsinoe, who was also his full 
sister, succeeded to the throne upon the abdication of his father Ptolemy 
Soter in 284 B.c., and reigned till 247-6 p.c. Though Soter died within 
two years of his abdication, it seems, from the researches of M. Revillout and 
some earlier numismatists (Etudes égyptol., vol. 1., pp. 12 sqq.), that his name 
was used upon coins and in official proclamations for several years longer. 
This fact is important, and perplexing in determining various chrono- 
logical questions. ‘Thus there is a difficulty, of which more presently, 
about the closing year of the third Ptolemy, which is perhaps caused 
by this practice. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus succeeded to a prosperous empire, a full treasury, 
an efficient army. The great troubles caused by the invasion of the Galatze 
(278 B.c.) into Macedonia, Greece, and Asia Minor soon passed away. He 
had indeed pretended, through the mouth of his court poets, to have been 
one of the liberators of Hellenism from the Galatian fury, but his part in 
the transaction seems to have been no more glorious than to hire 2000 of 
the barbarians as mercenaries, and then, when they grew turbulent and 
dangerous, to have them massacred on an island of the Nile. Throughout 
his long reign he was never engaged in any great war, all his policy being 
one of diplomacy, of aiding the arms of allies by subsidies, of creating a 
balance of power between Macedon and Syria, of commanding with his 
fleet the coasts of the Zgean, and thus supporting his many Greek allies. 
Cyprus and Cyrene only caused him passing troubles. 

I cannot but feel that his second wife Arsinoe, who attained so 
exceptional a position as to make a new precedent for all the succeeding 
Ptolemaic queens, giving them titular equality with their husbands, may 


* Greek Life and Thought, from the death of Alexander to the Roman Conquest, chaps. ix. and x. 
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have owed her importance to her diplomatic talents, and to her develop- 
ment of this peace policy. She founded cities called by her name, as 
far away as Bootia,* and the very district which specially concerns us 
—the Fayyum—was renamed in her day the Arsinoitic nome.t Can we 
show any reasons why this might seem appropriate? Why should the 
old Egyptian name be abandoned, and the nome cease to be called after 
its capital, the city of the Crocodiles? If Arsinoe Philadelphus was indeed 
the author or promoter of the peace policy of her brother, with its subtle 
and brilliant diplomacy, she was probably also the cause of the diminution 
of the enormous standing army which paraded the streets of Alexandria at 
the coronation of the new king.t And this army was not only dismissed 
with handsome gifts, but its veterans, from what the present papers tell us, 
were settled as landed proprietors and pensioners in the fertile slopes 
around the famous Lake Meeris. 

We know from the somewhat parallel case of the settlement of Czesar’s 
veterans in Italy, what such a military colonization meant in ancient 
times. ‘The Sovran, or the State, being the owner in theory of all or most 
of the land, of which the occupier was only the tenant, even after centuries 
of settled life, acknowledged no fixity of tenure, and no compensation for 
disturbance. We know that the first Ptolemy had wisely changed as 
little as he could of the internal government of the Pharaohs. So also it 
is not known to us that he made any new Greek settlement in the country 
except at Ptolemais, and perhaps Thebes (Diospolis), which had fallen into 
decay, and found its population too small for its magnificent buildings. 


§ ll. The Military Settlement in Arsinoe.—But all the acts of 
Philadelphus show a far greater contempt for the conquered nation, and a 
more determined policy of Hellenizing the country. Hence he did not 
scruple to dispossess the native farmers of the Fayyum, and establish in 


* T have elsewhere conjectured that the founding of cities in far away countries was for the 
purpose of obtaining a legal voice in the deliberations of local Hellenistic Federations, which were 
thus brought under the influence of Egyptian diplomacy. 

+ The capital, known to Strabo as Arsinoe, is never so called in the following documents, 
but always Crocodiiopolis. 

t Cf my Greek Life and Thought, pp. 200-205. 
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his renamed nome of Arsinoe, as landlords (x\npodyor), a large body of his 
veterans, whose regiments are mentioned in their family papers. We may 
assume this important innovation to have taken place after his second 
marriage, and therefore not before the 16th or 17th year of his reign,* for 
with the renaming came the repopulating of the district. The earliest 
date I have yet found among these papers seems to be his 16th year (cf. 
XXIII., and the commentary thereon), and most of the records which refer 
to quarrels among these landowners date from his 385—37th years. I 
note that in the following reign the eleruchs, who appear as testators or 
witnesses, are usually described as 70 years old or upwards. If we 
imagine them disbanded after reasonable service,t but still young enough 
to be enterprising settlers, we may place the colony about 35 years earlier. 
This computation, reckoning back from the year 10 of the third Ptolemy 
(237 B.c.), will bring us to about 270 B.c., which corresponds with the 
conjecture I have made upon other grounds. 

The position I have maintained, that in the KAHPoYXol we have the 
original military settlers, is confirmed by the use of another title in con- 
nexion with it. If the witness be not a cleruch, he is usually called a member 
THC ENIFONHC, of the second generation, or the second enlistment—a 
term which was already known, and has been much discussed, but without 
any certain conclusion being attained.{ The details of the question will be 
given in the description of the wills below, § 21. I note that the people 
with this title are a generation younger than the cleruchs, and that as 
the sons of eleruchs should have been of this age, there is no impossibility 
in interpreting the term as merely the second generation. But the many 
difficulties which stand in the way must not now detain us. ‘The original 


* 268-7 B.c. The date of Philadelphus’ second marriage is stated by M. Revillout to have 
been his 16th year, but I cannot find his authority. The early tragedies of this Arsinoe’s life 
were over in 277 B.c., and she seems then to have gone home to her brother in Egypt. His 
mother Berenice did not die till the 16th year, and her feelings should no doubt have been 
opposed to his incestuous marriage. But all this is conjecture. 

+ The youngest I find mentioned is 30 years old, but also an officer (XI., 1. 18). 

{ A. Peyron, op. cit. ii. 7, B. Peyron, op. cit. pp. 42-45, Boeckh, CIG ii. 287, with many 
references. 
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homes of these colonists are generally stated in descriptions of them— 
e.g. Paris, tlhe son of Theophilus, the Arcadian, or the Thracian, or the 
Libyan, or the Argive.* I shall give a complete list in its place, 
and here remark that this society was made up of mercenary soldiers, 
not only from all parts of the Hellenistic world, but from the outlying 
countries, whose inhabitants would have been thought essentially inferior, 
and unfit for a civilized polity, in earlier Greek days. Many are Mace- 
donians, and belong to the cavalry, and even the household cavalry, so 
that they must have been considered quite aristocratic ; they retained their 
houses in Alexandria, and no doubt their special rights as citizens of that 
capital. The only noteworthy limitation in the list is the absence (perhaps 
accidental in these stray remnants) of all Semitic, as well as Egyptian 
names. T 

The veterans were not settled throughout the rich fields and slopes of the 
Fayyum without many quarrels and controversies. Fragments remain of 
complaints about illegal occupation, about the taxes to be paid on produce, 
about the rights of inheritance and the lots of land. One hundred aroure, 
or Egyptian acres, seem to have been the amount of the largest original 
grants, and as the fertile oasis about the lake measured about 40 miles by 20, 
there would be room for a great number of landlords, apart from those who 
settled about the city of Crocodilopolis, and pursued the various industries 
for which villages in the suburbs seem to have been set apart by common 
consent. Strabo, who visited the district at the end of the first century 
B.C. (two and a-half centuries after the settlement), observes that here only 
in Egypt wine and (olive) oilf were largely produced. It is natural to 


* In many cases they may have merely migrated from other parts of Egypt—e. g. EXevaivios, 
PiradeApeios, perhaps ’Avdpoudxevos, but this, if really the case, only accounts for very few of the 
names. 

+ A Persian seems to occur (XIV. 29), and B. Peyron (op. et. p. 42) quotes from a Leyden 
Pap. Iépons tis éxvydvys. We know that éx/yovo. was the title given by Alexander himself 
to his Persian levies. A fragment since found (cf. § 21, p. 48) tells us that Jews were settled 
with the Greeks in one village at least—Psenuris—in the Fayyum. 

¢ Castor oil (xxv) is constantly mentioned in private accounts, and was evidently a necessary 
of life for lamps, though useless for food, as Pliny and Dioscorides (Mat. Med. iv. 161) tellus. It 
is called Ricinum by the former ; cf. Hist. Nat. xv. 7, where he says: cvbis feedum, lucernis utile, 
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attribute this peculiarity to the great Greek settlement under the second 
Ptolemy, whose colonists would introduce the favourite growths of 
Greece and Asia Minor into their new homes. We know indeed from 
the Rosetta inscription,* from old Egyptian pictures, and statements of 
Biblical and classical authors, that wine was used in the country; but the 
climate does not suit vines very well; the old intoxicating beverage of the 
Pharaohs—hag—was made from grain, and not from grapes. Wine, there- 
fore, probably remained a luxury, except in the Fayyum, where Strabo 
saw it produced in abundance. We have among our documents many 
allusions to both olives and vines, and I may refer especially to the letter 
(XXIX.) on the subject. 

The reader should note the peculiar configuration of the district (of 
which a map is given at the end), which perhaps alone in Egypt affords 
those irrigated slopes upon which vines are best cultivated. ‘The oasis is 
a great hollow cup in the desert, so deep below the level of the high Nile, 
that during every inundation a vast body of water passes down a branch 
to Hawara, which is 12 feet lower, and then by circular canals round the 
oasis down to the lake, of which the bottom is 200 feet below the high Nile 
level, and even 130 below that of the Mediterranean. So vast was the 
space occupied by this famous lake, Herodotus’s Lake Meceris, that the 
earliest efforts of the Egyptian kings, notably of Amenemha III., in the 
XIIth dynasty, were directed to limit its size, and reclaim the land which 
had been enriched by the deposit of so many water-courses descending 
through the country. A great dyke was built, to limit the lake towards 
the south; and here the capital of the district—the Greek Crocodilopolis, 
the present Medinet-el-Fayyfim—still testifies its former importance by 
the enormous mounds upon the site. Here too, close to Hawara, was the 
famous Labyrinth, about which so much has been said by classical authors. t 

On these slopes then Ptolemy’s veterans made the natives cultivate for 


* 1.15 [ras dropotpas | amd tis dureXitiO0s ys, Kal Tov Tapadetowr. 

t I take these details from Mr. Petrie’s recent account in his Hawara, Biahmi, and Arsinoe 
(Triibner, 1889), in which he prints a most interesting description by Colonel Ross. There is also 
a very ample description in Baedeker’s Egypt, pp. 456 sgg., which, however, differs in several 
important details from Colonel Ross’s account. I have followed the latter. 
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them oil and wine, in addition to the ordinary products of the country. 
While the natives still made their contracts in demotic, all the official 
documents of the colony were in Greek, and though in dating letters 
and contracts, the Egyptian month was given with the Macedonian, 
and often indeed by itself, we find the testamentary dates of the third 
Ptolemy’s reign exclusively Macedonian. The language of these docu- 
ments is fluent, and evidently that of a population which spoke Greek as a 
mother-tongue; even in the formulz of the wills we find many small vari- 
ations, showing that these formule were not slavishly used, but understood 
by the testator. State documents of the period, such as the inscription of 
Canopus, show that very long periods were written correctly in official circles 
—at least as correctly as our official classes use English. There are a few 
new words, not to be found even in the elaborate Lexicon of Gleanings, in 
which Professor Komanudis has gathered some 6000 words from beyond 
the pale of Liddell and Scott. But as yet there is little trace of that Egyp- 
tian influence which in the course of centuries told upon even these higher 
classes. The names of workmen and of petty overseers are Egyptian ; 
measures and weights at least partially so; the laws are adaptations of the 
old régime to Macedonian titles and ideas. As has already been observed, 
the local administration generally remained what it had been under the 
Pharaohs ; so it lasted under the Romans, even down to the Arab conquest. 


§ 12. Ptolemy Euergetes I. (246-221 3.c.)—We now come to the 
reign of the third Ptolemy, within which most of our papyri are dated. 
I do not know whether among the notes and letters which Mr. Sayce 
is still deciphering, very early years of this king may not be explicitly 
mentioned. As every king of the series lived a few years, small figures 
without further specification tell us nothing; whereas such numbers as 35 
added to the sign for a year, limit the possible application to very few 
kings indeed ; and fortunately we have, in the famous Canopus inscription, 
an elaborate statement of all the means for fixing a year known in those 
days. ‘The Egyptian priests then issued a proclamation in which they 
voted sundry divine honours to the king and queen, and made ordinances 
that these honours should be kept on days determined according to the 
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reformed calendar of 3654 days, not according to the old Egyptian calendar 
of 365. Lepsius, in his monograph on the decree above mentioned, has 
fixed the date of this decree—the ninth year of Ptolemy III. (Huergetes)— 
as 238 B.C. 

I shall here write out the full formula, which bears upon the dating of 
many of the following documents, premising that the Brother* Gods 
(O€o!l AAEAPO!) mean the deified Philadelphus and Arsinoe, and the 
Benefactor Gods (O€0l EYEPFETA!) mean the deified reigning king and 
queen. ‘‘In the reign of Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy and Arsinoe the 
brother gods, the 9th year, Apollonides son of Moschion being priest of 
Alexander [the Great] and of the Gods Brothers and the Gods Benefactors ; 
the Canephorus [priestess] of Arsinoe Philadelphus being Menekrateia, 
the daughter of Philammon, in the month Tybi, &c. &c.” The dating of 
the Rosetta inscription is on the same principle, except that the priesthoods 
created in honour of the intervening kings and queens during the next 
fifty years have been added, thus making the preamble too tedious for me to 
quote. So much was this felt even in Egypt that in later documents no 
care was taken to find out the names of the priests and priestesses officiating 
in the particular year, but they are spoken of as ‘ the existing’ (TWN 
ONTWN KAI OYCWN). In still more compendious copies of legal instru- 
ments we have even the phrase after the general formule (META TA KoINA) 
into which the preamble is curtailed.+ 

These details I here give because the reader must be satisfied that I 
have really determined the early date of the papyri in this Report. If he 
will turn to the wills of the year 10 of Ptolemy III. (XIV., XV., XVI), 
he will find the formula of the Canopus inscription repeated word for word, 
even to the names of Apollonides and Menekrateia, the eponymous priest and 
priestess of the year, with merely the figure 9 changed to 10, and the note 
that one or both priesthoods were now being held for their second year—a 
most exceptional circumstance. For eponymous priesthoods would obviously 


* The German Geschwister would be a better translation of AAEA®ON, which here means 
brother and sister. 

{ Cf. examples of both these compendious expressions in Leemans’ Levden Papyri, N. and O., 
which date from the seventh or a later Ptolemy. 
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be useless if the same names were frequently repeated. The Canopic 
decree of the priests in the year 9 mentions two circumstances which may 
have caused a reappointment of the eponymous officers for the next year. 
Firstly, new honours and dignities were heaped on the king and queen, 
and perhaps the priest and priestess may have claimed the first performance 
of the accompanying ceremonies. Secondly, there were special changes made 
in the estimating of the year—which in the case of the new honours was 
henceforth to be the solar, not the Egyptian year—and this may possibly 
have caused the prolongation, or apparent prolongation of offices shortened 
or altered in their tenure by these changes. These, however, are only 
suggestions which may help to explain an undoubted fact. In another 
document (XXVIII. (2)) we have LIA WC AE... . oAol LIB, viz. year 11, 
but, according to . . . wepiodo.? year 12, which seems to me to allude to 
the new uncertainty introduced by the decree of the year 9. 

The habit of dating, not only by the year of the king and the day of the 
month, but also by the names of eponymous priesthoods, was common to the 
old Greek and Asiatic worlds. We can see specimens of it in Thucydides 
and elsewhere, and when there was no recognized epoch, the coincidence 
of several priests and priestesses who were appointed in various months 
might limit the time very closely. Thus, if the priesthood of Alexander 
and the Canephoria of Arsinoe were independent creations in relation to 
independent feasts, the coincidence of the Priest A with the Canephorus B 
might only extend over a few months, and so define the date more pre- 
cisely. For example, in the document just cited, which hesitates between 
the year 11 and 12, Seleucus is the priest, while we know that in the year 
12 Eukles was priest and Stratonice Canephorus; unfortunately the name of 
the Canephorus coincident with Seleucus is lost. Similarly, in the wills 
of the year 10, the Canephorus is sometimes in her second year, while 
the priest is not; if this were not due to an oversight, it establishes my con- 
jecture. I have already mentioned how the multiplication of these priest- 
hoods for the successive kings, while useless in further determining a date 
perfectly settled by the year and day of the king, became so cumbrous 
as to be curtailed, and even omitted. I will only add that the earliest 
Canephorus as yet ascertained is, according to M. Reyvillout, in the 19th 
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year of Ptolemy Philadelphus,* therefore but a few years after the 
promotion of the second Arsinoe to be his queen. We may suppose that 
she was deified and honoured in this way upon her marriage. 

One other chronological question must be raised before we return to the 
events of Ptolemy Kuergetes’ life.t The chronologers agree in allotting 
25 years to his reign, but if we are to believe the transcription, by the monk 
Cosmas, of the inscription he saw at Adule,t it was dated in his 27th year. 
There seems to be some inaccuracy here ; but if we allow 25 years, it is not 
at all impossible that he may have reached the early days of his 26th year, 
seeing that the remainder would (according to the received precedent) 
count a full first year with the new king. What, then, are we to think of 
documents produced below (XI.), dated, simply, year 26? are they of this 
king’s reign, or 38 years earlier, and to be referred to the second Ptolemy ? 
On this point I feel much hesitation, and have not assigned the earlier 
date to any document which does not bear some additional internal 
evidence to support me. 


§ 18. Character of his Reign.—The reign which has now supplied us 
with so many dated documents commenced in stormy excitement. Not 
only did the young and vigorous man succeed to one worn out with long 
dissipation, ill-health, and the fatigues of government, but the new king 
was hurried off at the very commencement of his reign into an Asiatic 
campaign, which turned out only inferior in brilliancy and success to those 
of Alexander—if we believe the Adule inscription and the priests—and 
from which he came back loaded with spoil, and covered with glory, 
restoring to the Egyptians the gods and sacred treasures carried away 
long since by the victorious Persians. But from this time onward we 


* The document (X XIII.) which I date in the 16th year of this king has accordingly no 
Canephorus, but apparently it has a priest of Alexander and the Brother Gods, which would 
disprove M. Revillout’s theory that this latter office was probably created in the 20th year of Phila- 
delphus: cf. Revue égyptol., vol. i., pp. 12 sqq. 

t As we have here nothing to say to Euergetes II., I need not repeat that our king was the 
first who bore the title. 

t Cf. the text quoted in Clinton’s Fusti, 11. 382, note. 
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hear of no great wars, and though strong and respected, the king of Egypt 
becomes pacific, political, perhaps even lethargic, up to his death. 

What became of the great victorious army he brought home from Asia ? 
Many of them must have been disbanded with honours and rewards. Are 
these, then, the men called THC ENIFONHC, and was this the time and the 
motive of a fresh settlement of veterans in the Fayyum ? I confess I am con- 
siderably tempted to adopt this explanation.* If soa new burden must have 
been put on the necks of the Egyptian peasants, and whatever remained to 
them of land in the Fayyum must have been saddled with a race of upstart 
landlords, for whom the previous owner or tiller under the crown now 
worked as a labourer. Such contempt of the rights of the natives had 
been the declared policy of the previous king: he had done all in his power 
to Hellenize the country out and out. But the reaction was coming; the 
passive persistence of the Egyptian Fellah was insuperable, and there are 
symptoms all through Euergetes’ later days of a tendency to conciliate 
national feelings by erecting temples, and honouring native cults. If 
he did make these concessions, we can well explain the results which 
followed. No sooner did the government allow that the natives had rights 
which had long been disregarded, than the discontent at the violence long 
tolerated would assume a voice, and would be strengthened by the voice of 
the priests reminding the people of their violated rights. According as 
the king grew old, and his government careless, these doctrines would be 
preached without repression, and gather force in the native mind. With the 
death of the king, and the advent to power of a profligate weakling, Ptolemy 
Philopator, the agitation of the natives would increase, and all but burst 


* Tf so, any undated will, in which we find this description of a testator or witness, should 
necessarily be of the third Ptolemy’s time. Unfortunately not a single such fragment, however it 
may have features of greater antiquity, actually bears a date of the second Ptolemy, except it be 
that headed year 26 (XI.), and here there is a lacuna after a witness’s name in which émydvys 
would fit very naturally (line 12). But in this will the witnessing ecleruchs are all so exception- 
ally young, that it must date from the second Ptolemy. 

I think I can read, in an unsatisfactory fragment (XIII. 2, 1. 8) the words rv érnyp[ é]volv 
in the description of a witness. This new title again occurs in a list of witnesses (marked as 
O, 4, iv., among the Petrie papyri) now in my possession. I refer the reader to my Commentary 
on XIII. for further details. 
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into a rebellion. But when a threat of invasion from Syria set the young 
king’s advisers to the task of reconstructing, quickly, an army which had 
been allowed to fall into idleness and decay—Polybius distinctly implies 
that the standing army was quite unfit to take the field—they were obliged 
to call out the veterans settled in the country,* and, what was far more 
dangerous, arm the discontented natives, and train them to fight in 
phalanx. No sooner had these latter finished their victorious campaign at 
Raphia, than the insurrection seems to have broken out. We have no 
details of what happened, save that the revolt was long and obstinate, over- 
come with difficulty, and renewed again upon the accession of the next 
king. And from this time onward Hellenism began to wane among the 
Egyptians, and the reconquest of the land by the old race set in. 
Even if we count the few documents dated year 26 as belonging to the 
third Ptolemy, the Petrie papyri from Gurob, so far as Mr. Sayce and I have 
examined them, show a sudden termination before or at the end of this 
reign. There are numerous documents dating from his later years. We 
have not a single date of the fourth Ptolemy.f It seems very difficult, if not 
impossible, to attribute this sudden limitation to mere chance. We can 
infer from the renaming of the nome that the settlement was not founded till 
after Ptolemy II. married his second wife, (tlie second) Arsinoe. The dates 
begin, therefore, as we should expect, about the 20th year of his reign. 
They extend through its later years to the close of the next reign (about 
269-225 B.c.). There they seem suddenly to stop. Shall we say that the 
disturbances which supervened in Egypt began with the outlying Fayyum, 
that in any case when the knights were called out by the new king, 
they returned to find themselves dispossessed, and unable to reconquer 
their lands in the general confusion of the national insurrection? I 


* Esp. trméas tév xarotkwv (Polybius). These xdérovkoe are either never alluded to in the 
present documents, or they are identical with the cleruchs we have before us. To this point I shal] 
return. 

t I have since found, in a mummy-case sent to me by Mr. Petrie, the year cm (18) of Ptolemy, 
son of the Gods Philopatores mentioned. This title means Epiphanes, the fifth Ptolemy, who is 
the king of the Rosetta stone, and the date 186 3.c. But Mr. Petrie informs me that this case 
came from the Hawara Necropolis. Mr. Sayce has found one text in which $.ropyropov (sic) 
occurs, but the context is lost, and we cannot use the single word as an argument of any weight. 


[4*] 
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think this a reasonable solution of the facts before us, but we cannot lay 
it down as history till the whole matter has been sifted by further inquiry. 
Documents found at Hawara, of which a few are in my possession, show 
at first sight by their handwriting that here a Greek society lived at a 
later date, but rather Roman and Christian, than late Ptolemaic. In any 
case Hawara was close to the Nile, whereas Gurob was remote, and there- 
fore more difficult to protect from the native insurgents. 


THe TExts. 


§ 14. The Antiope of Euripides. —The readers of Euripides’ fragments 
have long recognized the Antiope as one of his most celebrated plays. It 
is quoted by Plato (Gorgias, pp. 485 sqq.), as containing, in the dialogues 
between Amphion and Zethus, the heroine’s exposed and long-lost children, 
the speculations of the poet on the superiority of music to field sports or 
athletics. Amphion, who had received his lyre as a gift from Hermes, and 
was devoted to music, is reproved and ridiculed by the ruder and more 
energetic Zethus for his idle dalliance,* and it is not till the end of the 
play, which we have now recovered, that we find the decision of the gods 
in favour of Amphion, who builds the walls of Thebes with his lyre, and 
becomes king of the country. But in addition to this philosophical episode 
in the tragedy, there was the exciting passage of the appearance of the 
captive Antiope, who had fled from her oppressors, and who claimed 
protection from the young men whom she claimed as her children. It 
appears that the ruder Zethus rejected her prayers, and that she was about 
to be tied (by Dirce’s orders) to the horns of a wild bull, when Amphion’s 
gentleness and consequent hesitation gave time for the old peasant who 
had brought them up as his own in the mountain (Cithzeron) to disclose his 
secret, and so turned the punishment designed for Antiope upon her perse- 
cutor, Dirce. The moment when the latter was tied to the bull is per- 
petuated in the famous marble group at Naples, the work of Apollonius and 


* Cf. the quotations in Nauck’s Mragg. Trag. Grec., pp. 414 sgq. (2nd Ed.). 
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Tauriscus, the sculptors of Tralles.* Her hideous death was then narrated 
by an eye-witness, from whose speech Longinus has quoted a sentence as 
an example of majestic conciseness. 

All these events in the play had passed before we come to the last act, 
in which the young men entice Lycus, the husband of Dirce, and king 
of the land, into the mountain, where they lay an ambush for him, seize 
him, and are on the point of putting him to death, when the god Hermes 
appears (ex machina), arrests the action of the young men, and orders Lycus 
to bury the remains of his wife in the fountain thence called Dirce, and 
to resign his kingdom to Amphion, whose building of Thebes and marriage 
to Niobe, the daughter of Tantalus, are also prophesied. With the acqui- 
escence of Lycus, the action of the play seems to have concluded. 

It is from this last act that portions of three pages have turned up among 
accounts and registers dating from the years 3 and 11 of Ptolemy III., 
roughly speaking, 245-35 B.c. They had all been used indiscriminately 
to make up the carton-casing which enclosed a mummy. Fragment A (I.) 
is a dialogue between the agitated Antiope and one of her sons, in 
which the latter endeavours to allay her fears, shows that the murder 
of Dirce has made all reconciliation impossible, and that they must either 
overcome the tyrant or die. At the effaced close of this fragment Lycus 
himself is announced, and evidently makes a speech explaining the cause 
of his unexpected appearance. The next thing was to entice him away 
from his friends, and bring him into some rustic shed, where the young 
men could seize and bind him. This appears to be the subject of Frag- 
ment B (I.), which is unfortunately so broken that we can only guess at 
the sense. Lither the old peasant or one of the young men known as 
his sons is urging Lycus to come away with him, and hide in the hut, 
which is really to be the scene of his capture. The alleged object was to 
capture Antiope, who had escaped from his control. A chorus of Beotian 
peasants was the spectator of these events, and the largest Fragment C (II.) 


* Cf. my Greek Life and Thought, pp. 337 sqq. 
t ei O€ mov 
TvxoL, Tepré EAi~as ety’ d.00 AaBdv 


youvaika, Térpav, Opdv, petaANao ow det. 
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opens with the close of their excited choral song, in which they anticipate 
the tyrant’s fall. From this chorus we have a quotation in Stobzeus, which 
differs considerably from the reading of our text. Then follows the 
dialogue on the reappearance of Lycus in bonds, and then the speech of 
the god, followed by the submission of Lycus. A few lines from the chorus 
may (as is usual with Euripides) have concluded the tragedy. 


§ 15. The Fragments Described.—Such is the import of the fragments 
reproduced on AutotypesI. and II. They are, without doubt, far the oldest 
specimens of any classical text the modern world has yet seen. I have 
printed in the following Plates the other scraps from classical poets which I 
have found in the collection. The reader will at once see that while these 
latter are in the ordinary Ptolemaic hand—I mean ordinary in the third 
century B.c.—the Antiope has quite a different appearance. The hand is 
very neat and small, as was suitable for bringing the text of a whole 
play within moderate compass. Had the present fragments been written 
as large as the extracts on the following Autotypes, we should have found 
very little indeed upon the amount of papyrus we have recovered, 
whereas the double columns of 36 lines are almost as compressed as 
modern print. There is a broad margin, and hardly a sign of suc- 
ceeding parallel columns, which are visible in all the other papyri. 
The Plato fragments, for example, were not only written in a long 
series of parallel columns, but were plainly rolled up in the ordinary 
way, as may be seen from the direction of the fractures in the papyrus. 
The pages of the Antiope might almost seem to have been like modern 
pages, forming a little quarto volume, with only one side of the papyrus 
employed. But this last fact, as Weil has observed, makes the roll form 
much more likely. ‘Tablets of wax, on which ancient authors composed, 
must have been of the book shape; that they were imitated in papyrus 
is cited by H. Diels, in reviewing my first publication of the fragments in 
Hermathena, as a proof that a book was written by a private hand, and not 
for sale. But he had not before him the actual handwriting.* 


* There is possibly one letter of an adjoining column to the right of lines A 19 and of C 15. 
But I cannot assert this positively. 
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On the whole, the hand reminds one strongly of a lapidary hand trans- 
ferred to slighter material. Here is the form of the writer’s alphabet, and 
under it that of the Phedo papyrus, which the reader may verify on the 
fac-similes. I have omitted in the second series letters which agree perfectly 
with those of the first, but I will add that the N often has a short right leg, 
and that the N occurs with the middle bar almost horizontal, and the right 
bar elevated above the line :— 


ALTTAEZHO|KAMN=oTpeTy Xe 


A RrAEEFH® kKAMN onry PxXte 


It will at once be observed, that these two alphabets hardly differ, the 
AAAX of the Antiope being a little more obtuse (divaricated) in the ver- 
tical angle, while the E of the Phcdo often preserves the old lapidary square 
shape. The Phedo is merely more carefully written, with the characters 
more even, more upright, and more separated. No material difference 
of age can be inferred between them, but, as compared with the mass of the 
other handwritings here reproduced, any paleeographer would pronounce 
them to be much older. My recent labours among these mummy-cases 
have, however, disclosed some fragments sufficiently near in character to 
those of the Phedo to make this inference doubtful.* We may, moreover, 
be misled by the greater care with which classical books were written at 
Alexandria by skilled and trained scribes. For I have since found a 
few scraps (cf. IV. 2), in every case from some classical author, 
which show that literary works were copied by professional writers with 
such elegance, that they differed from everyday writing as much as our 
printing does. In fact, after some experience, it is easy to tell at a glance 
whether fragments of this age are private letters, legal documents, or 
literary works. 

As regards the competence and carefulness of the scribe of the Antiope, 
we may say that on the whole his copy is good, nor can we with certainty 


* Such a fragment is given on the extreme right of the little group of unrecognized scraps at 
the top of VII. The rest of this group probably belong to the Phedo. But this is on paler 
papyrus, and in slightly larger and slightly different writing. 
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set down, in the legible portions of the text, any blunders save the follow- 
ing*:—He writes TANTAAAOY, violating the metre, VEIAEIC for VEYAEIC, 
AIA®EPOYMENH for AIADoPOYMENH, if we have read him correctly ; he 
elides, and does not elide, indiscriminately, as if it were to him of no con- 
sequence at all.t In some of the places where traces of letters still remain, 
and we have yet been unable to divine the word, it may possibly be owing 
to some freak in the writer. But I have so often found myself wrong in © 
adopting this hypothesis, that I believe all the difficulties arise from the 
erasure of the ink, and from my own want of insight in not restoring it by 
conjecture. And here conjectures are indeed invaluable, seeing that we have 
considerable means left for verifying them, by fitting them to the size of 
the lacuna, or to the remaining traces of letters which are unintelligible 
till they are expounded by the true assumption. 

The present edition of this important text differs in some respects 
from my former edition (in Hermathena, xvii.). There I merely tried to 
reproduce, as well as might be, the original, and added no suggestions 
which would alter that text. I supplied, indeed, from the conjectures of my 
colleagues and from my own, such words or letters as might fill gaps, but 
did not trouble the reader with a number of obvious emendations, which 
had already occurred to most of us here, but which demanded serious 
alterations in the text of the papyrus. Now, on the contrary, that the 
greatest scholars in Europe have proffered their advice, I give in critical 
notes what they and we have since made out, all the while adhering to the 
very letters of the original in my transcription. 

M. H. Weil’s views, in addition to the few things which he had already 
sent me, are published in the Revue des Etudes grecques for March, 1891; the 
rest I have received privately and independently from the scholars to whom 
I here return my sincere thanks, In the Classical Review for March, 1891, 


* euerxOn, like revrerau, is the older, and, perhaps, more correct form used in lapidary Greek 
for euxOy, tiweror. The exclamation vw (for w) has also old authority in inscriptions. acrews 
was misprinted in my earlier publication. 

{ I will only suggest that when the habit was universal of writing all the words continuously 
without any break, elision may have been neglected in order to facilitate the reader’s apprehension 
of the separate words. Thus radcevvacama is less ambiguous than radevvorapa. 
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both Mr. W. G. Rutherford and Professor Campbell have printed restora- 
tions of the text. A few more words, especially in the left column of C, 
have also been deciphered in the meanwhile by further study, and some 
mistakes corrected. 

§ 16. I have placed next (III.) a few short pieces of poetry, which I 
gather from the actual statement on the first, and from the size of the 
handwriting in this and the rest, to have been no complete poems, but rather 
elegant extracts, for the use of educators, or of their pupils. 

Under these there are fragments of the liad which I failed to identify, 
because there are several terminations and beginnings of lines not to be 
found in any known MS. of Homer. But Mr. Bury has established that 
in the longer passage we have Jiad A, 503-37. ‘The important variations 
in the text (which, unfortunately, is so mutilated that we can only establish 
this fact), show that we have here the edition neither of Zenodotus nor of 
Aristarchus. That it could not be the latter we must infer from the date of 
the accompanying papers, which are all nearly a century earlier than 
Aristarchus’ time (160-30 3B.c.) There is, therefore, no accident more 
deplorable than that which has robbed us of the rest of this fragment. 
Its handwriting (like that of IX.) differs considerably in character from 
the accompanying documents, and would never have been suspected of 
such great antiquity but for the surroundings in which it was found. The 
accompanying scrap in Epic style appears, according to Mr. Bury’s acute 
and learned conjecture, to be from the ’Hota:, and not from Homer. 

The next Autotype (1V.) gives a passage in ‘comic iambics.’ I have 
added, from the scraps recently examined by myself, a fragment of a 
tragedy defaced beyond recognition, on account cf the remarkable hand- 
writing—perhaps the clearest of the whole collection. The occurrence of 
the word CHMANTOoPEC, which does not appear* in our extant plays, 
makes it certain that it is from a lost play. 

The Gurob papyri have indeed shown one indisputable fact to the 
paleeographer. There was such an apparent variety of writing in use, even 
in documents dated the same year, that all inferences from types of writing 
must be based on a minute study of individual letters. 

* Ay. 1. in Gd. Rex. 957, onudvrwp yevod. 
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§ 17. The Platonic fragments, which occupy the four following Plates 
(V.-VIII.), are the remains of a very carefully and beautifully written roll, 
containing the Phedo. Among all the classical MSS. found in Egypt, and 
dating long before the medizeval parchments on which our printed texts 
have been based, these fragments will now occupy the first place. So 
antique is their appearance, that Mr. Sayce and I were at one time inclined 
to attribute them to an Attic scribe, whose volume was imported into the 
Fayyum by some old soldier of literary tastes, who came from Hellas. The 
occurrence of the forms OYOEN and of AIAEC will make some critics 
attribute the copy to early Alexandrian days; but the evidence of dated 
inscriptions shows that such forms were really classical. The differences 
between the readings of this MS. and those of our best medizval texts, 
though they do not affect the argument, are such in regard to style, that 
they clearly indicate a tradition distinct from that afterwards current. 
It has been of late years suspected* by scholars that the Alexandrian 
critics edited the older texts from a rhetorical standpoint, and intro- 
duced refinements which they considered indispensable to good prose. 
Among these one of the most important was that law forbidding the hiatus 
between the final and initial vowels of two succeeding words, concerning 
which Benseler’s tract has been too often quoted as conclusive.t The 
fragments before us show in several places a complete disregard for this 
law, where our medizeval texts avoid its violation by a mere variation in 
the order of the words. As a change from the observance to the non- 
observance of such a law cannot be rationally explained, while the reverse 
proceeding is exactly what we have reason to expect, it follows that the MS. 
before us represents the pre-Alexandrine tradition, or, at least, the con- 
dition of Plato’s text before it had been ‘‘ improved” by the early gram- 
marians to an extent unsuspected by most modern scholars. Mr. Gunion 
Rutherford stands alone in England in having suspected and asserted such 
things about the text of Thucydides; his theory, which was received with 
much alarm by our schoolmasters, derives a general corroboration from the 


* e.g. by Gomperz in his remarkable article on a possible tract of Protagoras lying unob- 
served among the Hippocratic writings, Sitsungsberichte of the Vienna Academy, vol. cxx. (1890). 
| De hiatu in Oratoribus Atticis et listoricis Grecis (1841). 
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phenomena disclosed in the present fragments. These have been critically 
annotated by my colleague, Mr. W. J. M. Starkie, and I must refer to the 
commentary we have added for the details which support what I have now 
stated. How such a precious* MS. should have been degraded to the 
condition of waste paper can only be explained either by its having gone 
to pieces from long use, and so become despised, or from some such 
catastrophe as that which I have suggested in my remarks on the opening 
of the fourth Ptolemy’s reign. 


§ 18. The Wills.—I know not that any part of this Report will excite 
more interest among antiquarians than the discovery of the sheets of a 
Probate Court at Arsinoe—for so I may entitle the series of testaments, 
drawn up in parallel columns, with the end of one and the beginning of 
another often found on the same column. ‘These cannot be the original 
autographs, but must be legal duplicates, kept in a public office for the 
purpose of verification, perhaps, also, of taxation. The fact, that in many 
of them the reigning king and queen, and their descendants, are appointed 
executors, would, in itself, make it necessary to have an official copy in 
the public archives. These papyri had been, I think, deliberately pulled 
in pieces, when they were condemned to be waste paper; for though the 
recurrence of fixed formule makes it easy to fit together separated frag- 
ments, yet some twenty pieces, making three or four groups, identical in 
the quality of the papyrus, the handwriting and the date, are each and 
all isolated texts, thus showing how numerous were the wills in the series. 
I have succeeded beyond my expectation in XIX., where seven or eight 
pieces have been united, so as to give the conclusion of one will, and 
the whole of the next, all but complete. We can here trace a variation in 
the handwriting, even on the same page, and, we may presume, in the 
same writer. The second document is in a much larger and finer hand 
than the first. But by comparing other wills, dated the same year, we 
find far greater differences, and an extraordinary variety in handwriting. 
Thus, from a paleographical point of view, these dated documents are of 


* In spite of the careful writing there are patent blunders in this text also, perhaps as many 
as in the Antiope. 
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capital importance. It is, moreover, inconceivable that such official copies, 
by various hands, should ever have been recorded except at the very time 
when the testament was drawn up and witnessed. From the headings here 
and there to be seen, the records seem to have been monthly. I have 
only been able to reproduce a portion of these documents, but have chosen 
from them the most complete and the most contrasted. A number of lesser 
fragments in my hands give corroboration to my readings, and sometimes 
supply words wanting in the more complete copies. Only three of all the 
mummy-cases we examined produced these documents, and produced them 
in groups close together, so that a lucky accident has here saved for us a 
distinct class of texts nowhere else represented. 


§ 19. Their Formulee.—The first and most elaborate of the formule 
with which these wills open is— 

(1) The date; and as certainty is here vital to this Memoir, I have 
explained the system in full detail above (§ 12). Our fragments follow 
accurately the official wording of the Canopus inscription, and we have 
certainly wills of the 10th, the 12th, and the 22nd year of the third Ptolemy 
before us (237, 235, 225 B.c.). There are others mentioning other years, 
but unfortunately the name of the king is lost, so that we cannot tell 
whether they date from the second or the third Ptolemy. But in no case 
do the formule of the fourth (Philopator) or fifth (Epiphanes) or any later 
sovran appear. The dating of the Rosetta stone, as well as of many of the 
later papyri preserved at Turin, Leyden, &c., show us that the titles of each 
new king and queen were added to the list of deities whose worship was 
conducted by the ‘ priest of Alexander.” Moreover, an Athlophorus of 
Berenice was created beside the Canephorus of Arsinoe, and presently other 
dignitaries of the same rank and privileges. The dates before us, in 
which none of these names appear, are therefore unmistakable, and in no 
case have we even the compendious forms which came into use when the 
list of priests and the gods they represented became cumbrous. 

After the date which gives (a) the year of the reigning king, (4) the 
names of the priests of Alexander, &c., and of the Canephorus of Arsinoe 
Philadelphus, (c) the day of the month, (d) the locality, there follows— 
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(2) The preamble and description of the testator, in this form: ‘‘ Being 
of sound mind and good understanding, A, son of B, made the following 
bequest,” and then he is described as so many years old, from such a 
country, either tall, short, fat, or lean, with straight or curly hair, with his 
moles and his scars, the latter being a prominent feature among the Greek 
settlers of the Fayyum. For these veterans also name their old regiment, 
mentioning (I suppose with special pride) the guards or the cavalry. 

(3) The opening words of the actual will are also a formula, though 
admitting of some variations, which show that no mere office clerk drew 
themup. ‘‘ May it be my lot to keep in health and manage my own affairs, 
but if I should suffer anything human, I bequeath . . .”. 

(4) The details of the bequest. In the cases where these are 
lengthy, they are all so torn and mutilated as to be only partly intel- 
ligible; but where a single heir inherits everything—a not uncommon 
case—it is the wife, the son, the daughter; in one instance a Thracian 
young woman not more closely described. Nor is the bequest to the wife or 
daughter coupled (so far as our fragments disclose) with the name of any 
trustee or kvp.os. In the wills made under the third Ptolemy, there usually 
follows— | 

(5) The appointment of the king and queen, and their descendants, as 
executors, which, I suppose, means no more than that the State adminis- 
trated the testator’s dispositions. ‘There is no instance of the appointment 
of the second Ptolemy; whether because none of the wills date from his 
day, or because the practice arose from some new legislation under his son, 
I cannot tell. 

The documents conclude with— 

(6) ‘The enumeration of the witnesses, each described as to age, promi- 
nence, military rank, and personal appearance. A comparison of many such 
lists led me to conclude that six was the normal number: though this, too, 
seems to have been variable ;* and I since found in Leemans’ papyri that 


* The document on XIX. exhibits only four, but was doubtless contimued on the next 
column. ‘This scribe, as appears from other fragments, was most particular in having a broad 
margin, and continues his text on the ensuing column without any break or paragraph. One 
other fragment has seven. 
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a contract of six witnesses (ovyypad? e& paprvpwv) was a technical term 
to distinguish certain deeds from those of sale, which required sixteen. 

There is no concluding formula whatever. 

Such is the description of a will among the Greek mercenaries of the 
Fayyum ; and, as they came from all parts of the Hellenic world, we may 
fairly suppose that it represents what was in use elsewhere at an earlier 
period. 


§ 20. On this point we had hitherto but scanty information. Let the 
reader refer to the new edition of Smith’s Antiquities, or even to the far 
more complete new edition of C. F. Hermann’s Alterthimer, and he will 
see how vague and slight are the statements, how few the references, on 
this important subject. 

I shall here record. what they say, but add new matter derived from 
a special search for evidence. The usual formula they quote for 
the opening words of a will is that found in Diogenes Laertius, when 
giving the testaments of various philosophers: e. g. that of Aristotle 
(v. § 11), €orau pev ed, édv d€ Tr cvpBaivy, which is far less explicit than the 
preambles of the papyri. That the formule of these latter, however, were 
known appears both from an expression in the will of Epicurus, given 
by the same collector (x. § 21): éay S€ tu Tov dvOpwrtivev Ttepi ”"Eppaxov 
ywyra, &c., and from the words of the orator Iszeus (de Ap. Hered. § 1), 
du€ero, «i tr waH0r. We can also infer from Iszeus that, in official copies, 
the preliminary formula found its place. He argues (de Philoct. Hered. § 9) 
that as the law requires the testator not to be wapavody, the acts of Philoc- 
temon amply show that he was ed ¢povav, thus implying the very words of 
our formula—voov kat dpovav.* He shows furthermore (de Cleon. Hered. 
§ 14), in the case of a testator revoking a will, that it had not been deposited 
with a friend or relation, but in the archives of a court, from which the 
magistrate must bring it. This is precisely what we might infer from 
the wills now before us. And as regards the number of the witnesses, 
who might or might not know the contents of the will, he says that it is 
usual to have as many as possible, showing that the number was not fixed 


* Cov kat ppovdv frequently occurs in dedications of memorials, e.g. Boeckh, CIG, Index, sud. 
0¢. 
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(de Astyph. Hered. § 13). Lastly, we hear from him that there were solemn 
imprecations (dpai) at the close; these are foreign to the veterans of the 
Fayyum. 

All these passages afford a general corroboration that we have, in the 
Fayyum papyri, an old and general type of Greek testament. Iszeus adds 
that no one bequeaths to his sons, who are the heirs by law of his pro- 
perty ; and possibly this may be the case as regards the real property of the 
Egyptian Greeks; for I only find the land, the «\jpos, mentioned in one 
fragment, unfortunately with the context so mutilated that we cannot tell 
more about it. But the Greek practice did not prevail generally in the 
Fayyum, for we have frequent bequests of personal property, at all events, 
to a son mentioned as sole heir. 

Fortunately, however, there is one instance long extant which gives us 
the whole formula of the Egyptian wills explicitly. An inscription which has 
been known ever since 1750, when it was published in the Museo of Maffei, 
and which now figures as No. 2448 in Boeckh’s Corpus, is not quoted in the 
handbooks, though it is the capital document on the subject. It is known 
as the Testament of Epicteta, and is recited in the preamble of a decree 
based upon it, as her bequests are for the benefit of the public (probably) 
of Thera. The date is about the third century B.c., that is to say, about 
the age of our papyri. Its formule are strictly upon the same pattern. 

Date.-—EN! EVOPWN TWN ZYN SolBoTEAE! 

Prelim. Formula and Name.-—TAAE AlEOETO NooYCA KAI PONOYCA 
ENIKTATA FPINNOY META KYPloY NEIAIYC ToY O@PACYAEONTOC, 
CYNEYAPECTOYCAC KAI TAC OYFATPOC ENITEAEIAC TAC oINIKoC. 

Opening Formula.—€\H MEN Mol YFIAINOYCAI KAI CWIOMENAI 
TA IAIA AlolKEN, €l AE TI KA FENHTAI NEP! ME TWN ANOPWNHINWN, 
ANoAEINW, &e. 

Here, then, is the very same type in the island of Thera, and we may 
infer from the evidence I have collected that it was general throughout the 
Greek world since the fourth century B.c. 

These materials will lead the jurists to reconsider the position they have 
maintained, that the full and free right of bequeathing was not admitted or 
practised till its development by Roman lawyers and in Roman society. 
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Maine, for example,* while acknowledging that the Athenian will, as 
implied in the legal cases of Iszeus, is of indigenous growth, calls it only 
an inchoate testament on account of the restrictions it implied. No Athenian 
was allowed to disinherit his son, who succeeded by law in spite of any 
adverse testament. Hence it was not the practice at Athens to make 
mention of such necessary heirs in any testament. Some such limitation 
seems also implied in the document above quoted—the will of Epicteta— 
from the island of Thera, for she bequeaths property to public uses, with the 
consent of her natural heirs. Professor Graham has pointed out to me that the 
two features to be noted in a perfectly developed system of free testation 
are—(1) the absence of any limitations by the clan or by the State, and (2) 
the absence of elaborate forms and ceremonies accompanying the act. In 
fact the nearer the document approaches to an ordinary legal contract the 
more developed we must regard it. 

From both these points of view the wills now produced, fragmentary as 
they are, point to a development as complete as that of the Roman will. 
It is true, as Professor Graham has also pointed out to me, that soldiers 
are likely to have had special privileges, and that therefore we must not 
infer with certainty from this class the general condition of the society 
around them. But although the society of the Arsinoite nome was a settle- 
ment of soldiers, this settlement turned them into bond jide citizens ; nor does 
it appear that all the members of it, nay, even of those whose wills we have 
recovered, were non-civilians. Thus the very complete will of Aphro- 
disias (XIX.) merely describes him as a sqjowrner, without giving any 
military rank or description, nor can his scars be regarded as evidence by 
themselves. The appointment of the Crown as executor does not seem to 
have been compulsory, even with soldiers; and upon the most careful 
review of the documents, I cannot find any traces of special privileges for 
this special class, as we know there existed in the case of Roman soldiers’ 
wills. 

If we turn back to the first point above stated, the existence of State 
limitations upon private rights of bequeathing, these Arsinoite wills seem to 
imply none whatever. We can, indeed, only use the argument from silence 


* Ancient Law, pp. 194-196. 
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concerning some of these possible limitations; but the fact that we have 
cases of men leaving all they possess to a son, to a daughter, to a wife, 
to a woman not a relation, implies that the Athenian restriction was not 
in force, and that no other restriction was exercised by the State. The 
entry of these private documents on the records of some public office is not 
accompanied by any supervision, any official countersigning of each as 
inspected and approved by the State. The number of witnesses is that 
required for an ordinary contract, and there seems no doubt whatever in 
the mind of the testator that he can leave his property as he chooses. 
Regarding the second point, the formalities or solemnities guarding the 
execution of such a document, our evidence points to a perfectly free and 
secular treatment of the matter. We know that at the close of Attic wills 
there were solemn imprecations, of which there is here no trace. No 
mention of religion occurs in any one of them, unless it be the bequest of 
property for the purpose of supporting a shrine and worship of the deified 
queens of the land. All this is precisely what we should expect from a 
settlement of mercenaries and adventurers, with no home traditions, no 
ancestral obligations, no religious history to maintain, in contrast to what 
was universally the case in the old Hellenic societies. And thus it may 
be—in the transformation of the Macedonian armies of the East into 
citizens of new Hellenistic polities—that here, and not at Rome, the 
important step was taken which emancipates the individual from the 
control of the State or clan in the disposition of his property. The old 
ties of tribe, of ancestry with its accompanying worships, of tradition, were 
gone. New men created new societies, in which the practical side of their 
former life was retained, while the sentimental side passed into oblivion. 
Professor Graham has further suggested to me to look for the conditions 
of tenure under which these veterans held their lands. Did they, he asks, 
obtain perpetual tenure subject only to military duties, such as that much 
later system of Feudal landholding, of which Maine* finds the earliest 
model in the veterans of the Roman army who defended the frontiers of 
the Empire, though he concedest that it was likely to spring up wherever 
social and military exigencies might require it? I think the present must 


* Ancient Law, pp. 302, sqq. { Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 166. 
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have been some such system; for we know from Polybius that these 
knights were called out to serve in the succeeding generation; and though 
they bequeath their horses as private property, the existence of immocxédrot, 
mentioned below, shows that they were under obligations to be efficient 
when required. 

I am very far from asserting that these novel and somewhat startling 
conclusions are as yet definitely established ; a closer examination of the 
evidence by specialists in ancient jurisprudence may find what has escaped 
me, or modify what I have read ; in any case it is well to have the facts 
brought under a definite hypothesis, so that future inquirers may have 
before them either the proving or the disproving of an important social 
problem. With a clear object of this kind in view, many a student will 
find indications of interest in apparent trifies, which he would otherwise 
have passed over as of no moment whatever. 


§ 21. Greek Society in the Arsinoite Nome.—Such being the form 
and import of these documents, I shall recapitulate what we have learned 
of the society which they imply. The original settlement was plainly one 
of veterans ; not only do many of them mention their regiment and their 
commander, but in the personal descriptions scars are a prominent feature ; 
there is hardly a testator or witness named who does not possess them, and 
they are all about the head. ‘There are soldiers too of high rank, captains 
of 1000 and of 500. 

(1) Many of them were Macedonians belonging to the ATHMA or House- 
hold Troops. There are several allusions to these settlers in Egypt from 
the king’s cavalry in Polybius (v. 65) and elsewhere, but, strange to say, 
they are never by these authorities called KAHPoYXol, but KAToIKol; 
even in connexion with the men THC €NIFONHC. As they are also called 
=€Nol KAToIKol, the facts now produced indicate that they were equiva- 
lent to our KAHPoYXol, and that there were probably other settlements 
of themin Egypt.* In one of the wills (XIX. (1) ) both the testator and all 


* Cf. the learned discussion of A. Peyron in his Pap. Mus. Taur. 11., p. 59, who had before 
him no instance of kAypotxo.. I make, therefore, the following suggestion to account for the 
difference of title. The first Ptolemy had made settlements of soldiers at Ptolemais, and at 
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his witnesses seem to be Macedonians. It is remarkable that in many cases 
military rank is denoted by an ideograph py (ef: XI. 13, 19, 21, XVI. (2), 
and elsewhere), which may possibly be 100 + a cavalry helmet, and mean 
centurion, but this is a mere conjecture, as there is no occurrence or 
explanation of it in the papyri hitherto published, so far as I know. 

Here is a table of the other nationalities or departments of the Greek 
world represented in this society of veterans, either as testators or 
witnesses :— 

(2) Cities: Heraclea, Syracuse, Alexandria, Eleusis (probably the 
Egyptian), Lysimachia, Amphipolis, Philadelphia, Aspendus, Cyrene, 
Cos, and two more which seem peculiar: one man (XIX.) is called an 
Isthmian, and the other an Andromachian. If the Isthmus were that of 
Corinth, we should expect Corinthian; a town called Andromachia does 
not appear to be known, nor does it occur in the index to Boeckh’s Corpus. 

(3) Provinces in Greece: Arcadia, Achzea, Argolis, Thessaly, Bocetia. 

(4) Surrounding nations: Libyan, Carian, Thracian, Illyrian, Persian, 
with even a Campanian.* ‘This, therefore, was true and completed 


Diospolis (Thebes) ; but so far as the Turin and Leyden papyri indicate, in these cities only, as 
townsmen. These would naturally be called xarouxo., whereas the landed proprietors of the 
Fayyum would be called cleruchs. In other respects, I suppose that their conditions of service 
and pay, and their rank, may not have differed. The titles kérouxo. and rs éxvyovys lasted down 
to the time of the seventh Ptolemy, as we know from the Leyden papyri. Wilcken (Aftenstiicke, 
p. 64) quotes from an ostracon we€ol kal immeis dpyaio., an expression which, no doubt, refers to 
these first settlements under the Ptolemies. 

* In a fragment just recovered (March 9th) from a mummy-case, I find even Jews settled in 
the village of Psenuris in the Arsinoite nome, viz. :— 


AckAntiad[ ne 
€oTL 

evwal Tapaypap 
evoiKovv ev Wevupel TaVToO" 
els TA a7rodox(€)ia TNS KWOLNS 
mapa Twv lovdawwy Kat Tw 
EdAnvor exaotov cwparos § 
kat TovTo Aoyevetat dia 


be, Jrov TOV ETLOTATOV. 


This had been already inferred by Mr. Sayce (in an inquiry presently to be published) from 
[6*] 
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Hellenism, where not only all manner of Greeks, but even semi-barbarous 
neighbours were combined with Macedonians into one society under equal 
laws, using Greek only as their language. One feels disposed to think 
the cleruchs or “hundred acre”? men—for I take €KATONTAPOoYPOC, 
which we here meet for the first time, to mean the largest landholders 
—were all Macedonians; but this is not borne out by the texts. 

We must leave it doubtful whether they bequeathed their landed 
property, though the words ToN KAHPON occur once, TON ZTAQMON 
(homestead) and €f BACIAIKoY* several times. We have nowhere 
sufficient context to tell us what was the condition under which they held 
the king’s bounty. But one bequeaths his horse and armour, another his 
house in Alexandria, another his property in the potteries near Crocodilo- 
polis, another articles of dress and of furniture. Wives and daughters 
seem to inherit as often as sons. All feeling of clan rights was of course 
unknown in this conglomerate of soldiers of fortune. Cavalry men seem 
to predominate, and this corroborates Polybius’ statement, that Ptolemy 
IV., when raising an army against Antiochus III., got his cavalry from 
Hellenistic settlers, rév katoikwy immedy, as he calls them. 

These new occupants were not planted without many troubles and 
disputes. Of the complaints of the natives we naturally find no trace in 
the Greek documents; but many of the fragments in Mr. Sayce’s hands, 
of which he has given some specimens in Hermathena, xyui., tell us of 
quarrels among these knights, and the mandates of the king and his agents 
(XPHMATICTAI) in allaying them. On this question we shall doubtless 
learn much more from Mr. Sayce’s further decipherments. 


§ 22. The language of these wills is somewhat peculiar as to vocabu- 
lary, but contains no words that we should not have expected beforehand. 
Several only known to us in the LXX., in which we have probably the lan- 


the occurrence of Samaria among the villages of the Fayyum in various catalogues of taxes in his 
possession. He cites Josephus x. 8, to the effect that Alexander the Great had settled 7000 
Samaritans on waste (?) lands in Upper Egypt. 

* 7. e. ‘From the royal bank, or treasury,”’ which transferred sums of money to the paymas- 
ters of regiments, as appears from Wilcken’s 4 Atenstiicke (Berlin Acad. Trans. for 1886, pp. 49 sgq.). 
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guage of this very generation in Egypt, are found here, such as NYPPAKHC, 
ANA®AAANTOC ; HCYXHI €ENCIMOC, which is in the Hippocratic writ- 
ings, also appears in descriptions of witnesses deciphered by Leemans, in 
the Leyden papyri, and YNOCKNINHC, YNOCTPABAINIZWN, are given 
in their simple forms by Hesychius. Leemans also deciphers TETANOC 
and KAACToC in these descriptions, which he translates procerus and 
Jractus, as if they referred to stature. This is wrong, for stature is 
described as MECOC, EYMEFEOHC, K&c.; but the absence of the older 
words from which the two epithets were abbreviated, left him without 
the right clue. We have now not only TETANOC, but TETANOOPI=E 
(which is Platonic) and KAACToOPI=, showing that the words meant 
straight or curly-haired. The fact that negro slaves were common in 
Egypt probably prevented the better classes from using the old Greek 
ovrofpré for anything but woolly hair. 

The writing is fairly accurate, though the tendency to make feminine 
adjectives dative in form, such as MECH! MEFEOEI, known to us in the 
Louvre collection and in the Leyden papyri of Leemans, occurs here also 
(XX., 1. 19). The orthography is rather that of the inscriptions than 
of our Greek MSS., especially in the constant assimilation of the final 
N and K—EP KPoKoAIAWN NOAEI, EF BACIAIKoY, €IH MEM Mol, THI 
FAP, &e. 

Further details will be found in their place. I will only here add that 
XX. represents a very peculiar case, the bequest of a site for a shrine 
to worship the reigning queen and her predecessor. The description of 
the site, by its relation to adjoining buildings, north, south, east, and west, 
occurs in other papyri, e. g. in that of the British Museum, now being 
published in splendid fac-simile.* But our document is unfortunately 
so lacerated as to be nearly unintelligible. 


§ 23. The Autotypes which follow are less interesting, but not less 
important, on account of their early and precise dates. They are mostly 


* Plate L. of the forthcoming collection. I owe my knowledge of this Plate to the kindness 
of Dr. Maunde Thompson. 
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legal records of contracts, or of decisions by local judges, of which there 
were evidently lists preserved in the archives of the court, indicating the 
case, as we do, not only by the names of plaintiff and defendant, but also by 
those of the three judges who had decided it. The names of these judges, 
as.well as of the litigants, are all Greek or Macedonian, so that here too 
we are dealing with the colonists of the Fayyum; the names of Egyptians 
only occur when we come to labour bills, in which the petty overseers or 
gangers seem to have been natives. This appears from the very impor- 
tant XXII.(2) and XXIIJ., which were found in the same case, and are 
evidently part of the same sheet, and written in the same hand. I have 
added the transcription of some other fragments belonging to the same 
document. 

The heading, XXII. (2), which had been cut in pieces with a sharp 
knife, and scattered, I have succeeded in reuniting, and it introduces us to 
the very opening years of the Arsinoite colony, for it is dated in the reign 
of Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy Soter, that is to say, Philadelphus; and of the 
year enough remains to see that it was in the twenties of that reign, 
probably the 28th year (KH). No other reading is possible, except to make 
it one of the ¢eens, or ten years earlier; the upright bar of the K (as I 
understand it) could possibly be an |. It is the record of work done in 
measuring or defining farms (KAHPOoC is actually the word which occurs) 
by making or repairing banks of earth, leading to the king’s highway, 
between them. 

But this is not the earliest of the dates. The second fragment on 
XXIV. gives us the 16th year of a Ptolemy; we can see that ‘‘in the 
priesthood of , priest of Alexander, and the Gods Brothers” follows. But 
there are no Gods Benefactors, and no Canephorus ; the month comes next. 
With any other than the second Ptolemy the words OEWN AAEAOWN must 
be followed by either KAI [OEWN, &c.], or KAN[HoPoY].* We seem to 
have, therefore, before us a document of the year 268 B.c.!_ The nature of 


* There always remains the possibility that the priest or priestess was omitted through 
inadvertence, seeing that ordinary documents were frequently dated by the king’s reign only, 
especially in Philadelphus’s reign. In the present case a difficulty arises from the fact that 
M. Revillout has found demotic dates with a Canephorus, and without a priest of Alexander and 
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the contract is not to me intelligible. Under it is a scrap of a letter dated in 
the 30th year of the same king, and above it a very clear dating, showing 
that in some year the 23rd of Daisius was identical with the 3rd of Thoth, 
or OWYO, as these scribes always write it. The interesting problems 
connected with this double date will be discussed in the Commentary to 
that Autotype. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the novelties to be reaped from this group 
(XXII.—XXYV.) is its paleographical lesson. For, as the wills gave us the 
handwriting of the officials of the years 237—25 B.c., so these law-records 
and bills of labour give us their writing of the years 268—45 B.c. 


§ 24. Together with the last of the documents of the second Ptolemy, 
dated in his 35th year, I have placed a fragment which should have been 
placed, had we found it in time, next to X. It represents the original 
tract from which the author of the extant Contest of Homer and Hesiod took 
part of his materials, and must therefore be the composition of Alkidamas, 
the contemporary and rival of Isocrates. I need hardly insist upon the 
interest and importance of this curious discovery, which is partly due to the 
research of my colleague, Mr. L. C. Purser. The text is inserted here 
because it was discovered just in time to replace another less interesting 
fragment. The second document on the page is an official missive con- 
cerning the rations of some soldiers, who were garrisoned on the edge of 
the desert, to guard against predatory incursions from the wild tribes 
which corresponded to the Arabs of later days. XXYV. contains a similar 
kind of missive, dated the 6th year of the third Ptolemy (241 B.c.). The 
following two Autotypes are also of great palzeographical interest, and are 
dated in the 21st and 22nd years of the third Ptolemy; hence they are 
contemporary with the finest of all the hands among the wills (cf. XIX.). 
Yet they are very different from them, and partly written in a most 
difficult cursive, which shows a degeneration in the forms of M and N which 


the Brother Gods, from which he infers that the latter was a later creation. The document 
now before us would lead us to infer the contrary. I am, therefore, doubtful whether the 
argument in the text is conclusive, and here, as elsewhere, put forward my inferences as merely 
tentative. 
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is quite remarkable. Nothing will prove to the attentive reader more 
clearly the long-antecedent and familiar use of writing in the Greek world 
than some of these illegible scrawls from the third century before Christ. 
And still they have not yet reached the stage when contractions become 
commonly used. 

§ 25. In great contrast to this careless writing is that of the private 
letters, many of which were imbedded in the cases; but being usually 
written along very long, narrow strips of papyrus, they have been torn in 
two, and nothing is so hard to supply as the lost portions of these com- 
munications, which treat of private affairs, to which there is generally no 
clue discoverable. The writing, however, was peculiarly large and fine, 
I suppose by way of showing respect, or as an evidence of politeness. The 
letters published in the Louvre collection and by B. Peyron from the 
Vatican papyri, as well as those Mr. Sayce has printed, are, indeed, all 
remarkable for their exceedingly courteous, and often affectionate tone. 
They strike me as not the sort of correspondence we should have found 
among the Greeks of classical days. When the reader looks at the specimens 
in the concluding Autotypes, he will at once be reminded of St. Paul’s 
words: ‘‘See with what large letters (NHAIKoIC TPAMMACI) I have 
written to you in mine own hand.” ‘The scribe, or amanuensis, would 
write a small and cursive hand; the private gentleman, who wrote but 
little, in large and distinct characters. Yet one of our letters, being from 
a subordinate to his superior, can hardly be called a good or clear specimen 
of writing, though very interesting from its contents (XXIX.). 

I have since found begging petitions, and letters from people in jail, 
praying for help and release, as well as acknowledgments of money 
received, and reports of work done. These documents will afford ample 
materials for new studies, and will doubtless go far towards supplying us 
with proper materials for a history of the Ptolemies, such as has not yet 
been written. But for the present I must conclude my task, leaving the 
realization of these hopes for others, or for other days, to fulfil. 


§ 26. Paleeographical Results.—I return, in conclusion, to the palzo- 
graphical questions, which I had already touched in a former page. Though 
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Professor Wilcken tells us (Tafeln VII. Com.) that ‘he knows of a whole 
series of documents surely dated in the third century s.c.,”* he has not been 
able to produce any of them in his Plates, his two definite references being 
to the Papyrus Q of Leyden, and to the Papyrus 66 of the Louvre. I hold 
him to be right in both instances, and believe that the papyri in question 
really date from the third century B.c.,t but neither of them is dated 
clearly, as is proved from the fact that their respective editors placed them 
200 years later. We must therefore note that Wilcken has given us no 
examples of ‘ undoubted third-century cursives’ among his Zafeln. There 
are also at the opening of the Greek series in Silvestre’s magnificent 
Paléographie two documents asserted to be of the same antiquity, rightly, 
I think, as to century, though more probably of the third Ptolemy’s 
time than earlier. Of these the second specimen is closely paralleled by 
the handwriting of my IV. But here again we are left to conjecture. ° 
In the present memoir are published therefore for the first time texts in 
cursive Greek of the middle of the third century B.c. with unmistakable 
dates, and of texts in capitals found with and among these cursives. 

It is only by these that we can safely determine the age of the 
undated or incompletely dated documents, which had been already 
suspected to belong to this century without any clear evidence. With the 
aid of the new light here adduced Dr. Maunde Thompson has given me 
the following list of the previously-known papyri, &c., which we may 
refer to the third century B.c. Most of them had been attributed to the 
second. The Sakkini papyrusI pointed out to him asa certain specimen in 
this list. On the Papyrus Q of Leyden I have spoken already. 


* T have since learned from a private source, that in this statement he only refers to demotic 
documents. Most readers of the passage would not understand it in this sense, unless they were 
warned to do so. 

+ Cf. on the former my note ante (p. 14), and on the latter the closely analogous text and 
writing of XXII. 

+ That is to say, the year of the reign is given in Pap. Q, but the king is not specified closely 
enough to remove all question. Where titles such as Philadelphus and Kuergetes were re- 
employed, we must have the king’s father and mother specified, unless the number of the year 
exceeds that of all the other reigns, as in the late years of Euergetes II. Even a high figure 
excludes all the shorter reigns, ¢.g. year 35 must belong to either Ptolemy II. or VIII. 
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CursivE Gresk. Third Century B.c. 


Tasiets (Loan for burial of an Ibis) :— 


Berlin (No. 81381). 31st year of Ptol. Philad. = about 255 B.c. 
Brit. Mus., 5849 C. Same date. 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., 1893. 30th year of Ptol. Philad. 
See Revue égypt., ii. 266, and Appendix, p. 51; also Lenormant in 
Philologus, 1867, p. 3840; and Wilcken’s Aktenstiicke aus d. konig. Bank von 
Theben, 1886, p. 33, note 2. 


OsTRAKA :— 


Several said to be in Berlin. 
Also some in Brit. Mus., e.g. No. 5829. 


PAapyri :— 


Brit. Mus., Nos. L. (valuation of a house), no date. 

CVI. Petition for redress. 25th [Huergetes? = B.c. 223 ?]. 

ibis Do. Fragment. No date. 

A Letter of Introduction, no date, described, with a fac-simile, by Letronne in 
Passalacqua, Catalogue Raisonné des Antiquités découvertes en Egypte, &c. 
Paris, 1826. Letronne’s description is reprinted in Notices et Extraits. 

Paris, No. 66. An Account of Works. Notices et Hxtraits, xviii. 2; Plate xliv. 
No date. 

Leyden Papyrus Q. A receipt. 26th Ptol. Philad. = z.c. 260. 

The Papyrus Sakkini (or Sakkakini) at Athens. Accounts. No date. 

See Journ. des Savants, 1878, pp. 30, 97. 

Greek dockets on demotic papyri. Louvre, No. 2483 (83rd year of Philad.). 
See Revillout in Christom. démot., 1880, p. 241, and Revue égypt., ii. 114. 

Louvre, No. 2429. (14th year of Kuergetes I.). 

See Christom. démot., 1880, p. 277, with fac-similes. 

There is also one in the British Museum, which M. Revillout promises to publish 

in Soc. Bibl. Archeol. 


§ 27. What are the effects of this new light upon the rapidly ex- 
panding science of Greek paleography ? - 

To discuss this problem, I may leave aside altogether the important 
distinction, which Wilcken justly assumes as clearly established, between 
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the Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the Coptic periods. All the documents from 
Gurob belong to the first category. We need only attend to the distinc- 
tion between capital and cursive writing, upon each of which our documents 
throws new light. It is indeed clearly laid down by Wilcken (TZafeln, 
Introd.), in opposition to Gardthausen and his predecessors, that cursive 
writing is much older than was once supposed, and that the crabbed, hasty 
scrawls of Ptolemy II.’s time prove the long-established use, even then, of 
such writing. We can now add new and precise data to support this 
conclusion. The most crabbed specimens of the second Ptolemy’s time 
are not here reproduced, because they belong to the department of private 
accounts which Mr. Sayce has undertaken to discuss. But from the reign 
of the third Ptolemy, I have given some remarkable specimens (ef. XVI. 
(2) and XXVIII. (1) ), and many more are at present in my possession. 

There is another conclusion of Wilcken’s (op. cit.) here more fully 
established, viz. that we must henceforth be far more cautious in 
determining from its general character the date of any handwriting. 
The variations shown in the accompanying specimens, among the 
handwritings of the same expressed year, are far more pronounced 
than the cases to which he calls attention in the VIIIth and XIIth of 
his Tafeln. On the other hand, the more formal writings of this age do 
not teach us much of the origin of abbreviations, which are to be found 
in plenty through the accounts and private jottings of which Mr. Sayce 
has published specimens in Hermathena. Unfortunately there was no 
photographic fac-simile there given, and the resources of mere printing 
are unequal to the task of reproducing these ancient symbols. 

As regards cursive writing, then, the student of Greek paleeography 
will find in the following Plates the earliest known chapter, which he can 
then follow up in Wilcken’s Tafeln, and in the dated papers from the reign 
of the seventh Ptolemy published in Leyden and in Paris. 

When we turn to the writing in capitals, which Wilcken thinks of 
much less importance for the history of Greek writing, the present work 
will supply materials almost different in kind from his first six Tufeln, 
seeing that not one of these is proved earlier than the Christian era. But 
there is in Silvestre’s Paléographie a real specimen (Plate 11.) of the kind 


[7*] 
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of writing in separate capitals which the Greeks of Egypt used for the 
transcription of classical books. In addition to the lacerated specimen on 
IV., which accords closely with Silvestre’s Plate u., I have before me 
several fragments with ends and beginnings of lines quite similar in 
character. But what shall we say to the Antiope and the Phedo in the 
present series? So distinct are they, and so analogous to the lapidary 
style, that they either date from classical days, or they are the handiwork 
of a calligrapher such as those afterwards called apyavoypadou, whose duty 
it was to copy the ancient character in reproducing an ancient book. They 
stand next to our old inscriptions on stones, and must take the first rank 
in the history of Greek capital writing. 

After I had published these conclusions, my attention was directed by 
Dr. Maunde Thompson to the solitary text of perhaps equal antiquity, 
which, though published by Petrettini in 1826, escaped proper notice until 
it was recognised by Wessely and Blass* as belonging to the pre-Alexandrian 
period. Itis not a classical fragment, but contains a prayer and imprecation 
of a woman called Artemisia (apparently against her seducer), deposited in 
the temple of Serapis (Oserapis). 

The alphabet is reproduced in the first column of Blass’ specimens 
I. Miiller’s Handbuch, page 280), but so inadequately, both as regards its 
relative size and its peculiar rudeness, that I have thought it necessary to 
give the following woodcut of it :— 


ee nn nn er ee ee ee eee ee 


* Philologus, vol. 41, p. 746, and more fully in his masterly monograph on Greek Paleeography 
in I. Miller's Handbuch, 1886. A. Peyron, who interpreted the other documents published with 
it, setsit aside as of no interest (Pap. di Zoide, p. 2)—so diverse are the tastes of scholars ! 
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It will at once be noticed that in this rude writing considerable varia- 
tions occur, but I have endeavoured to give every characteristic feature. 
The points noted by Blass are not so striking as the reader might suppose 
them to be, and at first I thought them conclusive in favour of an antiquity 
greater than the Antiope and Phedo alphabets. But I find that neither the 
N nor the M are so near the epigraphic type—I mean the N with the cross 
stroke nearly horizontal and the right bar consequently shorter, the N with 
its right leg shorter—as are the alphabets I have already described, in 
certain cases. In reproducing these alphabets (ante, p. 31), I had not 
given these peculiar cases, but rather the normal form of the letters; 
but the reader will easily find examples for himself on Plates V.—VIII.* 
The K does not differ in the three specimens. The solitary ¥ in the 
Artemisia text is so blurred, that I hesitate to accept the peculiar narrow form 
which both of us have reproduced. The © with a central spot recurs fre- 
quently in my IX., though a later hand than the Phedo. The partly angular 
form of the C seems to arise from the evident difficulty felt by the writer, 
or his model, in drawing circular forms. The whole aspect of the text 
is essentially one imitated from a stone inscription by an ignorant hand. 
But the 0, which seemed very peculiar when known in its isolation—it 
was not adequately rendered by Blass—now fits into a regular stage in 
the history of that letter, first made evident in the present work. The W’s 
in the Plato text—there is actually one which I have noted in its place— 
are quite similar to the Artemisia W, and notably written along the top 
level of the line.t €, which in the Plato text varies between square and 
oval forms, is consistently oval in the Antiope, consistently angular, though 
otherwise very irregular, in the Artemisia text. 

But I have also before me an instance of even an older alphabet, in a 
fragment relating to the adventures of Heracles.t| The B and N have 


* Eg. V. (2), ll. 8,11; V. (4), 1.3; VIII. (1), 1. 11; where both the ordinary N, and the 
peculiar form in question stand in juxtaposition ; VI. (1), ll. 5, 13; VIII. (2), 1. 19 for a very 
broad M with a very short right leg. 

+ Cf. especially the W) in V. (1), 1. 5, and the Plate of Alphabets below. 

t{ When he attacked Hippokoon and his sons, with the aid of Kepheus: ef. Apollodorus, 
Bibl. Il. 7, §§ 3-5. I have not been able to bring these scraps, which I found lying together, 
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semicircular lobes, and do not come down below the line. They are, in 
fact, of strictly lapidary form. The E is uniformly square. © (occurring 
only once in the Plato fragments), and not W, is regularly used. © has a 
square dot, not a line, in the centre. The palzeographers refer the Oath of 
Artemisia to the fourth century B.c. The parallel specimens I have discovered 
show us the type of the very early Greek hands written in Egypt, and I 
am quite content with 300 B.c. as its probable major limit, feeling that the 
variations mentioned are rather a proof of general use, than of degrees 
of antiquity. For I hardly think these differences, which may be even 
diminished by showing converging variations on either side, can do more 
than establish a varying fancy in the respective scribes. 

All the arguments, however, which Blass has brought to bear, from the 
similarity of the rude Vienna specimen to lapidary inscriptions, hold good 
in my more finished specimens, so that I may cite this eminent authority 
in support of the conclusion I had declared upon the first discovery of the 
classical fragments. It is also a strong corroboration of his paleeographical 
acumen, and indeed of the firm basis which has been attained on the 
question of the antiquity of Greek writing, that he was able, without any 
further clue, to determine the great age of a solitary document. Our 
corresponding texts were found in such a place, and in such company, that 
to assign them a late origin is simply absurd; their alphabet corroborates, 
in almost every particular, his deduction from general considerations. 

If I hold the Plato text to be about the same in date as the Oath of Arte- 
misia, in spite of some small differences, so I think the Antiope text is also 
of the same epoch, though the E, which in the Plato hand is just verging 
from square into round, has in the Antiope no other than the later form. The 
slightest archaising in the one, or neoterising in the other, would produce 
this difference ; and in the case of such classical books we must remember 
that the scribe was not composing for himself, but copying from an older 


into their natural order, and have therefore not reproduced them in Autotype. The occurrence 
of the names Herakles, Kepheus, Hippokoon, Alea, Eurotas, makes it quite certain that it was 
an account (in prose) of the Arcadian episode in the adventures of Herakles, which Apollodorus 
describes. I have reproduced this important alphabet as the first column in the Plate of 
Alphabets published with this Memoir. 
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model before him. It will depend on his temper or fancy how far he copies 
closely the former hand, or writes a free hand of his own. 

When we come to the lesser classical fragments, or extracts, there is 
still writing in capitals, but in a very different style. No attempt is made 
at minuteness, and the shape of the letters approximates to that in the 
careful documents of every day life. There are among these two—the 
fragment of the Jihad, and the Discourse on companionship (III., X.) 
in which peculiarities appear which would hitherto have precluded any 
attempt to fix them in date. The Jad affects a rounding of the letters 
which I can show in other documents of the time, but which has a 
comparatively modern look. The Discourse, along with the same tendency, 
marks the top and bottom of upright strokes with a short cross bar, which 
has been noticed in MSS. of three centuries after Christ. And yet there is 
no possibility that any such late document could possibly have been in the 
Ptolemaic coffins at Gurob. 

If we turn from classical books to business papers, the distinction 
between capitals and cursives becomes very hazy, and we can only rank 
large writing without ligatures under the former for convenience’ sake. 
The form of the letters in the great hand of the year 225 B.c. (XIX.) is 
more like that of the cursive hands; but ligatures were seldom used in this 
or in any of the more careful writing, which Letronne rightly called ewrsive 
posée. The hands of XIII. are distinctly in capitals, but how easily 
can we imagine ligatures introduced without any modification of the 
letters. ‘The documents on XXI. and XXII. are in separate letters; but 
who will call them with assurance capitals? Beside these hands we have 
others in which the z and p are reduced to the same irregular curve—very 
like a boomerang—and from them we are led to what appears in the same 
year, nay, on the same sheet of paper, a cursive scrawl which is all but 
illegible (ef XXVIII.) The unmistakably cursive differ as widely 
as the capital hands; and while there are some easy of decipherment, the 
others offer a problem only to be solved by conjecture. We rather verify 
our guesses than spell out the sense by slow steps. Hence it is that so 
much depends upon ingenuity, upon combination, upon pure good fortune 
in this study. 
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§ 28. On the accompanying Plate the reader will find a Table, wherein 
the principal variations of the alphabet in the Gurob fragments are set 
down as carefully as possible, both in size and in form, ranging from the 
very lapidary forms of the Legend of Herakles to the flying cursives of the 
private records. The first two columns, taken from the Legend of Herakles 
and from a scrap in iambic verse which have not been autotyped, should 
be carefully compared with the two alphabets here repeated, to which 


AUT TA EZ HO|KAMNZ=eTpeTY PX Ye 


A RTAEEFH® KAMN omry PXfH 


they are very similar. I have added in the Table an additional form or 
two (2 E’s and a N from the Phedo) from these alphabets for the sake of 
fuller comparison. Then follow some of the other and later capitals; and 
lastly, the cursives, all noted by the numbers of the Autotypes wherein 
they occur. But it was, of course, impossible to give all the vagaries of 
individual scribes, all the fanciful ligatures, still less to reproduce in single 
letters the general character of each hand; for a prolonged study of them 
has shown me that the hands differ much more widely than the single letters of 
which they are composed. ‘To take the simplest example, no one would at 
first sight take the alphabets of the Antiope and the Phedo to be at all so 
similar as they here appear when reproduced in single letters. 

There is, perhaps, no series so instructive as the successive forms of 
the W, which can be traced from its old lapidary form down to the plain 
horizontal line, along the upper level of the writing, used by the writer 
of XIV. The first hint of the history of this letter was drawn by Blass 
from the Oath of Artemisia, where it corresponds to the form in my second 
column. But the first column gives us the oldest type ever yet seen on 
papyrus. There still remains in almost all the later examples the feeling 
that the central rise was a vital part of the letter, though it has shrunk 
together from its old round shape. In every case, too, the cursive W is a 
member of the upper level, not the lower, of the writing, as distinctly 
as the cross bar of the T, or the top of the F. The third form in 
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my first column I take to be a vagary. The scribe had probably written 
O, and then desired to improve it into Q, thus producing a form which is 
abnormal, though it corresponds so well to the description of the letter in 
Kallias’ tragedy (Athenceus, x. 454 A), KvKdos mddas Exwv Bpayets Svo. 

I do not feel that I need explain the progress or degeneration of each 
letter in this series, which differs from those in the recognised Paleeo- 
graphies in that here the variations are among contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary, documents, whereas in other lists a variation of centuries 
is exhibited ; and yet the contrast between the lapidary A and the mere 
acute angle—between the B with its huge lower lobe, and the pair of 
down strokes nearly parallel—between the A as a triangle, and as a 
circle—shows that the capitals and cursives of this age represent widely 
different stages of development. There are twelve letters which suffer 
small material change, and they are the following :— 


r is almost invariable, except that the horizontal bar varies in 
length. 


K is always recognisable at first sight, the left bar being often very 
long, the rest varying from an angle to a semicircle. 


I in cursives has the upright stroke leaning to the right; the lower 
bar tends to become a curve downward. 


© where the cross bar has replaced the central spot, early shows a 
tendency, though not uniformly, to become oval. 


| has sometimes a top or bottom excrescence which is often merely 
a ligature. 


A has occasionally the right bar so raised as to make it almost 
horizontal. 


= which is usually large and distinct, usually shows the lowest bar in 
the form of a downward curve. 

Oo is always very small, sometimes a mere spot, but shows in our 
earliest capitals a slight tendency to become oval. 


P only varies in the length of the tail. 
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C is almost uniformly oval (not round), and the uppér end usually 
runs into the succeeding letter by ligature. 


Y only varies in height and in the method of drawing it. In most 
cases the ductus ends with the down stroke, in others with the 
right top. In this latter case the vertical stroke sometimes 
disappears (cf, XIX.). 

x hardly varies. In some cursives the first bar is almost horizontal. 


‘’ which is not frequent, is very uniform, the curve being very open, 
and therefore unlike the doubtful ¥ of the Artemisia papyrus. 
I have consequently only given two examples among the ten of 
the list. 


But the rest show such changes as to be often difficult to recognise. 
is, indeed, always clear, yet the fragment of Alkidamas affords us a 
form of © which is peculiar, though I have found analogies for it in some 
of the private letters (ef XXX. (1) ). 

The greater length and weight of the left top, and shortness of the 
right top, of the T, which Blass thought (op. ect. p. 280) accidental in his 
solitary specimen, really represent a permanent feature, resulting in the 
cursive 1. 

He thinks that the = might have had a perpendicular stroke down 
the middle. This is not confirmed by any of our specimens. 

I have found no trace of the angular =. 

Let me point, in conclusion, to the tendency in many of the 
cursives to produce a horizontal line along the top of the writing, by 
elongating [, T, and N, and even by distorting M, W, A, C, and Y. 


§ 29. I am tempted to apply the results of this evidence to one 
disputed point in later Greek paleography. In estimating the uncial 
MSS., which vary from the fifth to the eighth centuries A.D. in age, it has 
been adopted as an axiom that the circular €, O, O, C are older than 
the smaller oval forms, these latter being regarded as a degeneration of 
the former. This test has recently been questioned by the learned Abbate 
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Ceriani, in his masterly introduction to the fac-simile edition of the Codex 
Marchalianus, an Egyptian codex, containing the Greek version of the 
Prophets (Rome, 1890). He argues (p. 36) that in the case of Egyptian 
MSS. it is quite possible that the oval forms are not necessarily younger, 
and may have existed side by side with the round €, 0,0, C. The few 
specimens of early cursives on papyri seemed to him to corroborate this 
view. 

With the Plate of Alphabets before us, we cannot hesitate to follow 
him, and to suspect, at least in the case of Egyptian MSS., the test which 
may in other cases be valid. We now know for certain that the earliest 
successor of the lapidary E was not a round, but an oval €. The same 
is the case, though not so uniformly, with the C. It occurs, though not 
as a rule, often in the © and the O. The writers, therefore, who began, 
in the earliest centuries of our era, to write large and stately MSS. upon 
parchment, had before them most undoubtedly more and older specimens 
of the oval € and C than of the round, many oval specimens of O, and of 
the O, which was a minute and. very insignificant letter. It was, on the 
whole, more likely that the oval form in uncials should prevail from the 
outset; nor can we doubt that its former predominence may have affected 
from the first those Egyptian scribes whose love of symmetry did not 
force them to adopt the larger circular forms. These latter were distinctly 
an innovation; the former were in accordance with all the traditions of 
Egyptian Greek. 

How did such an innovation arise? When we see it asserted in our 
hand-books that the circular letters were a direct imitation of lapidary 
forms, we are naturally led to imagine that the writers of our early copies 
of the Gospels were people inexperienced in the writing of books, and only 
beginning to imitate, with the round hand of children, the large and 
explicit forms which they saw in inscriptions on all the temples, where 
public records were usually set up. Such a notion is thoroughly un- 
historical. The writers of the earliest large MSS. of the Gospels had 
thousands of books before them, and every sort of model in the way of 
both capitals and cursive writing. We must assume that the Evangelists, 
like all other authors of that day, wrote their own first copy in very rough 
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cursive, and that even the earliest private copies were taken in this hand. 
It was not till such a treatise was found important enough to require 
multiplication, or publication (as we may call it), that some bookseller 
would read it out to an office full of professional scribes, who would write 
out neat copies, probably in small capitals. Then came the days when 
some books, like the Gospels, acquired the dignity of being sacred, and of 
being read in the small and dark churches as part of the ritual. This led 
to the preparation of larger and more elaborate copies, partly from a 
feeling of respect for the text, partly for the purpose of being easily read 
in bad light or with weak eyes. Presently we hear of the Emperor 
Constantine having a number of splendid copies prepared and distributed 
as gifts to various Churches.* Such were the causes which produced the 
elaborate copies still extant of the Books of the Canon, as well as of 
standard authors like Homer. It was in the palmy days of the Roman 
Empire that the round uncials seem to have come into vogue. They 
may have arisen even later, and the fashion may have been determined 
by the handsome copies prepared by order of the emperor. But if these 
scribes did indeed imitate lapidary forms, it was not a first or naive 
attempt, but a deliberate return to such models after centuries of develop- 
ment had taken place on papyrus. It must have been a purely artificial 
piece of archaism. 

I notice that some authorities account for the new origin of this round 
uncial by the fact that parchment—then a newly developed material which 
replaced papyrus—lent itself to fuller and larger characters, whereas the 
delicacy of papyrus demanded small and slender writing. This seemed 
probable enough so long as we possessed only the small and cursive 
specimens of writing on papyrus which have hitherto been published. 
But if the reader could see the specimens under my eye of splendid bold 
hands, of full round forms, such as XXX. in this collection, and even 
larger, he would at once conclude that papyrus was quite adequate to hold 
uncials of any size, and that such an account of their origin is against all 
probability. With this, however, I am not now concerned. ‘The main 


* In a.v. 831; cf. on this Gardthausen’s Paleographie, p. 148. 
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conclusions I desire to establish are these, that the oval forms of €, 9, O, C, 
which had been in common use for centuries before Christ, were present 
to the scribes who deliberately adopted the large circular forms of these 

letters: that these scribes did not copy from inscriptions, but from papyrus 
books, as is plain enough from their adoption of the large , which is a 
distinct feature in early papyri, though not so exaggerated as in our 
Egyptian uncials: that the oval forms of the four letters were familiar 
to every scribe who ever wrote a Gospel, and their reappearance after a 
certain period need not be a degeneration from older and more perfect 
forms, but rather a partial return to the ordinary writing established for 
centuries, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Since these sheets were in type, Mr. Petrie has sent me (June 10) 
proofs of his forthcoming account of the excavations at Gurob. I gladly 
quote from them the discoverer’s own description of the Ptolemaic mummy- 
cases treated in this Memoir :— 


‘“‘In a rise of the desert to the north of the town of Gurob an extensive cemetery was formed in 
Ptolemaic times; and the style of it is so different from that of any other period, that it is worth 
notice. The usual form of the tombs was a pit eight feet deep widening on the west side into a 
hollow scooped out in the sandy soil, in which sometimes as many as a dozen coffins were placed. 
The coffins were all unpainted ; of rough brown wood, and thin. The outline was widening to 
the shoulders and tapering to the feet, like some bassoon cases inverted. The lids had very deep 
sides, and the coffins were mere shallow trays, with edges not over an inch high; thus just 
reversing the proportions of the coffins of the XXIInd dynasty. The only decoration of the 
coffin was a carved wooden head. These heads are of a most marvellous rudeness ; a few are 
good enough to be grotesque, but others are things of which a Pacific islander would be ashamed. 
The noses are long triangular ridges, the eyes marked with two scores in the board, and the 
mouth with a third line. In some the nose is pegged on; and in others a ghastly attempt at 
improvement is made by painting black and white eyes. Within these grossly rough cases were 
comparatively fine cartonnages. The separate pieces of cartonnage at this time were the head- 
piece coming down with a spread on the chest; the pectoral or collar plate, semicircular; the 
open-work frame with figures of gods; the flat rectangular plate upon the legs, about 4 x 18 
inches, with the four genii, and sometimes Isis and Nebhat; and the footcase, with sandals 
painted on the bottom or two slips separate on the soles of the feet. Sometimes only the head 
and sandals were used. The earlier heads were tolerably well made, of folds of linen pasted 
together, and moulded on a block. These blocks were in two parts; the back half, quite smooth 
behind, which could be withdrawn after moulding; and the front half, with the face in relief, 
which could be lifted out after the back half was gone. The cloth was pressed on wet, and 
retains the marks of the junction and carving of the mould. Over the cloth was a coat of stucco, 
painted dark blue, and often the face was gilt and burnished very skilfully. In later time, about 
Philadelphos, papyrus was substituted for cloth, and several layers of demotic or Greek papyri 
were glued together, covered with stucco and painted; sometimes the face was gilt, sometimes 
yellow, or else white: the back of the head sometimes has scenes of offering painted on it ; and 
this class of head cartonnage developed into the massive plaster headpieces of the Ist and IInd 
century found at Hawara, which lead up to the time of painted portraits (see ‘‘ Hawara,”’ Pl. [X.). 
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The later stage of this papyrus cartonnage was under Philadelphos and Euergetes, when they 
no longer glued together the papyri; but merely soaked them and plastered them one on the 
other ; trusting to crossing them, and a good coat of plaster and glue on the outside, to hold 
them together. 

‘‘The papyri recovered from the glued cases are mostly in a bad state; the gluing, the 
soaking, and separating, and washing, all injure the writing ; and the glue has attracted insects, 
who in most cases have eaten the papyrus entirely away, and left nothing but a hollow double 
film of stucco. The later cases made with plain wetting are far the best source of papyri; and 
where a document has been used whole, and put on a flat part (as down the back, or on the 
pectoral region), it may be taken out none the worse for its burial of over two thousand years.” 


Further, as regards the position of Gurob, I find from personal 
inquiries, which I could not make until now, that I had placed it too far 
away from Hawara. It is at the same side of the Fayyum, and not far 
from the canal which leads the water in, but on the inner side, over against 
Hawara, and distinctly in the desert. This I learned from examining 
Mr. Cope Whitehouse’s elaborate maps, with the explanations of both the 
draughtsman and of Mr. Sayce, in this month of June, at Lucerne. 
Mr. Whitehouse also showed me his drawings of the large southern 
depression in the desert, which appears to have been filled with water 
in Ptolemaic times, and thus to have extended the fertile area of the 
Fayyum very considerably to the south. 

The same scholar, who has studied this part of Egypt more carefully 
than any other living man, also called my attention to the tradition 
that the Persian queens of Egypt seem to have owned as royalties the 
fisheries of Lake Mceris. If this be so, it is more than likely that from time 
immemorial the queens of Egypt derived part of their revenue from this 
particular province. Consequently, it is more than likely that the Ptolemaic 
queens succeeded to the same rights, and that hence the Greek colony 
was founded, partly, at least, upon the queen’s manor. This accounts for 
the nome having the queen’s name, even though I do not go so far as 
Mr. Whitehouse, who believes that Arsinoe was probably an old Egyptian 
name for the queen, as suzerain of this domain. 

Other conjectures are already crowding in upon me from various 
quarters, but I must leave them to take the form of criticism, or of 
addition to the materials collected and ordered in this Memoir. 
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I cannot conclude without repeating my sincere thanks to the Secretary 
of the Royal Irish Academy, Dr. Edward Perceval Wright, who has 
watched the printing of this Memoir with unwearied kindness and diligence; 
to Dr. Maunde Thompson, who has superintended with equally incessant 
care the production of the Autotypes; to Mr. W. J. M. Starkie, for his 
exhaustive indexes of the Greek words, which enlarges our vocabulary 
considerably ; and, lastly, to the artists of the Autotype Company, who, 
after many partial successes over extreme difficulties, have at last succeeded 
in reproducing faint and faded texts with a perfection beyond all expec- 
tation. Those only who have attempted to photograph such subjects can 
fully appreciate the beauty of this work. 


DESCRIPTION OF TABLE OF ALPHABETS. 


1.—Letters from the fragments of the legend of Herakles, above described, with 
forms of € and M added from the Plato text. 
11.—Represents letters from other fragments that were so lacerated as not to be 
worth reproducing in Autotype, but very similar to the Plato and Euripides, 
except that the hands are larger. 
u1.—Letters taken from x1. and from 1x., the latter instances being marked 
with a X. 
1v.—Letters gathered from xxv., x., and u1., the last-named being marked with 
a spot. 
v.—Represents the hand of x11. 
vi.—Represents the hand of xiv. 
vu1.—Letters from the very old cursive of xx11. and xx1., of which several other 
specimens are extant. 
vi11.—Represents the noble hand of xrx. and xx. ; 
1x.—Gives the ornate hand of xvut. (2), together with some cursive forms from the 
subsequent Autotypes (xxvil. and xxvil., marked with a dot). 


In hands, such as those of xxvir. and xxvi., A, M, and M1 are only distinguish- 


able by the sense. 
The very large = of x1. is usually a numerical figure. 


But a very few ligatures are given; in general they offer no additional difficulties. 


a BO he eA Pr A GEL os. 


IV. 


Abbreviations, rarity of, in these 
papers, 14. 

Academy, the Royal Irish, 15. 

Administration, local, under the 
Macedonians, 22. 

Adule, inscription of, 25. 

Alcman papyrus, fragments of, 6. 

Alexander the Great, and the 
title rHs érvydvys, 20. 

Alexandria, standing army at, 
18; house property in, 20. 

Alkidamas, the Movoeiov of, 47. 

Alphabet, the, of the Antiope, 31; 
of the Phedo, 31. 

Alphabets, discussion of early, 
52 sq. 

Amenemha III. and the Fay- 
yum, 21. 

Amphion, 28. 

Anastasi collection, the, 8. 

’Avdpopaxetos, 20. 

Antiope, the, of Euripides, 11; 
plot of, 28; description of the 
fragments, 30. 

Arsinoe, capital of the Fayyum, 
in Strabo’s time, 18. 

Arsinoe in Beotia, 18. 

Arsinoe, Queen, 2nd wife of Ptol. 
Philadelphus, her character and 
policy, 17-18; her marriage, 
19; her name in dates, 28. 

Arsinoite nome, 18. 

Artemisia, papyrus of, 52. 

Assimilation, of final letters, 45. 

Autotypes, the present described, 
12. 


Bedeker’s Egypt cited, 21. 
Begging petitions, 48. 


INDEX. 


Benseler, his tract on hiatus cited, 
34. 

Bequests, extent of, in the wills 
of the veterans, 44; vocabulary 
of the wills, 44-45 (and In- 
dex). 

Berenice, queen, mother to Arsi- 
noe Philadelphus, 19. 

Berenice, queen of Ptolemy III., 
36, 37. 

Bibliography, on Greek papyri 
from Egypt, 6-8. 

Birch, Mr. Samuel, deciphers Os- 
traka, 4. 

Blass, Dr. F., on Artemisia papy- 
rus, 52-54. 

Blunders made by the scribe of 
the Antiope, 32. 

Boeckh, his Corpus Inser. Grec. 
cited, 7, 19, 38, 39. 

Beeotian peasants, form the chorus 
of the Antiope, 29. 

Boulaq Museum, the, 1. 

Brugsch, H., deciphers demotic 
papyri, 3. 

Bury, Mr. J. B., on epic frag- 
ments reproduced in III., 33. 


Ceesar’s veterans, their settlement 
in Italy, 18. 

Calendar, the Egyptian, replaces 
the Macedonian, 4; the re- 
formed, 23, 24. 

Campanians, mentioned among 
the veterans of the Fayyum, 43. 

Canephorus of Arsinoe, the, 24 ; 
institution of, 25. 

Canopus, the inscription of, de- 
scribed, 8, 22, 24. 
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Carton, or layers of papyrus, the 
material for making mummies, 
9. 

Castor oil (xix), 20. 

Ceriani, Abbate, cited, 59. 

Circular forms, when introduced 
into uncials, 59. 

Crrres which supplied mercena- 
ries—Alexandria, Amphipolis, 
Aspendus, Andromachia (?), 
Cos, Cyrene, Eleusis, Heraclea, 
Isthmia (?), Lysimachia, Phila- 
delphia, Syracuse, 43. 

Classical fragments in the Rainer 
collection, 5; paleography of 
the, 55. 

Classical papyri, the Egyptian, of 
small value for accuracy, 6. 

Classical Review, the, 32. 

Cleruchs (xAypotdxor), the land- 
lords of the Fayyum, 19- 
20. 

Clinton’s Fasti, quoted, 17, 25. 

Compensation for disturbance not 
admitted by ancient states, 
18. 

Constantine, Emperor, and early 
Bible texts, 60. 

Contest of Homer and Hesiod, 
the, 138; found among these 
papyri, 47-8. 

Contractions, rare in the writing 
of this age, 47. 

Cosmas, reports the inscription at 
Adule, 25. 

Coptic, replaces demotic, 3. 

Crocodilopolis, 20. 

Cursives, dated from 8rd century 
B.c., 493; list of early, 50; con- 
trasted with capitals, 55. 
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Date, the earliest in these papers, 
19, 46. 

Dates, the full formula of, 23. 

Dating, method of, to be seen in 
the wills, 36; when explicit, 
49. 

Decisions, legal, recorded, 45. 

Demotic, its use in the Mace- 
donian period, 22. 

Dialect, the official Greek, of 
Egypt, 22. 

Diels, H., cited, 22. 
Dioscorides cited : see xix, 20. 
Diospolis, founded on the site of 
Thebes by Ptolemy Soter, 18. 
Diplomacy, the policy of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, 17-18; shown 
in distant foundations, 18. 

Dirce, 28, 29. 

Droysen’s Gesch. des Hellenismus 
referred to, 17. 

Dyke, the great, at Medinet-al- 
Fayyim, 21. 


Egypt, its preservative qualities 
a cause of wealth in antiqui- 
ties, 1. 

"EXevoivios, 20. 

"Exnypevov, tov, meaning of the 
phrase, 26. 

"Excyovyns, THs, meaning of the 
phrase, 19, 20, 26. 

Epicteta, testament of, 39. 

Eponymous priesthoods, 23. 

Euripides, his Antzope, 28 sq. 

Executors to wills generally the 
King and Queen, 37, 40. 

’"Hotar, a fragment from the, 
identified by Mr. Bury, 33. 


Fayyum, map of the, 61; the 
description of, 21, 22. 

Formule, used in dating, 23; 
the, of the wills described, 36— 
38; those previously known, 
38, 39. 

Frontier forces under the Ptole- 
mies, 47. 
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Gomperz, Professor Th., cited, 34. 

Gospel, an early, found among 
the Rainer papyri, 5. 

Gospels, early, 59. 

Graham, Professor W., his sug- 
gestions as regards the present 
wills, 40, 41. 

Greek. Life and Thought referred 
to, 17, 18, 29. 

Gurob, site of, 63. 


Handwriting, professional, com- 
pared to amateur, 31. 

Haq, the drink of the Egyptians, 
21. 

Hawara, 21; Byzantine age, 
documents from, 5; the coffins 
at, 9; contrasted with Gurob, 
28. 

Hermathena, No. xvii., cited, 30, 
32. 

Herculaneum, the rolls of, 3. 

Hesiod, fragments of, 5. 

Homer, a fragment of, from a 
pre-Alexandrian text, 5, 9, 33. 

Hundred-acre men (€xatoytrdpov- 
pot), 44. 

Hypereides, papyrus fragments 
of, 6. 


Inchoate Testament, the, 40. 

Inscriptions, bilingual, 3. 

immookd7ot, inspectors of horses 
mentioned on papyri, 42. 

Iseeus, the orator, quoted on the 
form of wills, 38. 


Jeremiah, the prophet, describes 
the keeping of documents in 
earthen pots, 5. 

Jews, settled at Psenuris, 43. 

Josephus cited, 43. 

Judges, local, their names re- 
corded, 45. 

Jurists, have maintained the 
Roman origin of testaments, 
39. 


Karabagek describes Rainer pa- 
pyri (especially Arabic frag- 
ments), 8. 

kdtouxo. (iets), mentioned by 
Polybius, 27. 

kik, castor oil, 20. 

kAnpos, used for farm or holding, 
44, 46. 

kAnpovxo, 42. 

Komanudis, Professor, cited, 22. 


Labour bills, dating from the 2nd 
Ptolemy, 46. 

Labyrinth, the, 21. 

Leemans, C., on papyrus Q of 
Leyden, 14; his edition of Ley- 
den papyri cited, 23. 

Lepsius, R., on the Canopus in- 
scription, 28 ; his Denkmdler, 7. 

Letronne, his works on Egypt, 6; 
cited on double dating in Greek 
and Macedonian months, 4; on 
the chance of finding texts 
in papyrus mummy-cases, 10; 
cited, 55. 

Letters, private, the handwriting 
of, 48; politeness of, 48; S. 
Paul’s, quoted, 48. 

Leyden papyri, the, cited, 5, 23. 

Lexicon of Gleanings, Professor 
Komanudis’, 22. 

Limit, sudden, in the date of the 
Gurob papers, 27. 

Longinus, quotes the Antiope for 
sublime conciseness, 29. 

Lumbroso, his Récherches, &c., 
cited, 9. 

Lycus, 29. 


Macedonian mercenaries, 20. 
Macedonians, effect of their settle- 
ment in Egypt, 4; settled as 
veterans in the Fayyum, 42. 
Maine, Sir H.S., cited, 41, 42. 
Maspero, M. G., decipherer of 
demotic, 3. 
Mercenaries, a mixed multitude 
from all the Greek world, 20. 
Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung 
der Pap. Ersh. Rainer cited, 5. 


Meeris, Lake, 18 ; royalties of, 63. 

Mummy-cases, their structure, 
62-63 ; of papyrus described, 
10; examined by Letronne, 
10. 

Museum, the Boulaq, 1, 2. 


Narronaitres represented in the 
Fayyum, viz. Carian, Campa- 
nian, Illyrian, Libyan, Persian, 
Thracian, 43. 

Nauck, A., Fragg. Trag. Greco- 
rum cited, 28. 

Nile, the, and Lake Meeris, 21. 

Notices et Extraits of the Louvre 
papyri cited, 2. 

Nodv cat dpovav, the formula of 
the wills, 12. 


Ostraka, inscribed demotic, 3 ; 
inscribed Greek, 4, 50. 

Oval forms, and circular, in early 
MSS., 60. 

ovAdOpré, avoidance of the word, 45. 


Paleography, of these documents, 
51 sg.; the, of the 3rd cen- 
tury B.c., 12, 49 sg. 

Papyrus Q of Leyden, 49; its real 
date, 14. 

Papyrus Sakkini, 7, 49. 

Papyri, described generally, 2, 3. 

Papyri, the Gurob, described, 11, 
12. 

Papyri, demotic, 3, 4. 

Papyri, the Berlin, published by 
Parthey, 7. 

Papyri, the magical, 7. 

Papyri, list of published, 6-8. 

Papyri, British Museum, published 
by J. Forshall, 6. 

Papyrus plant, the, 3. 

mapdadeoo., gardens, 21. 

Parchment and papyrus as writing 
materials, 60. 

Persians, among Ptolemy’s mer- 
cenaries, 20. 


Index. 


Petrie, Mr. W. F., cited on the 
mummy-cases of Gurob, 21, 27, 
42, 62, 63; his collection shown 
in London, 2; his work at 
Gurob, 9 sg., 58. 

Peyron, Amadeo, his essays on 
Greco-Egyptian papyri cited, 
5, 6, 16, 19, 52. 

Peyron, Bernardino, cited, 19, 
20. 

Plato, his Gorgias cited, 28. 

Platonic fragments, the, described, 

- 84, 

Piradergetos, 20. 

Pliny cited on xix, 20. 

TloAe, abbreviation for, 14. 

Polybius cited on the calling out 
of the veterans, 42, 44. 

Pre-Alexandrine texts, of Homer, 
33; of Plato, 34; of Thucy- 
dides, 34. 

Prolegomena to Ancient History 
cited, 2. 

Psenuris, village in the Fayyum, 
20, 43. 

Protagoras, a tract of, 34. 

Provinces in Greece from which 
mercenaries came to Egypt— 
Achea, Arcadia, Argolis, 
Beeotia, Thessaly, 43. 

Ptolemais, settled by Ptolemy I., 
18. 

Ptolemy Soter, his abdication, 17; 
his name on coins of later date, 
17; his Conservative policy in 
Egypt, 4, 18; his settlement of 
Greeks at Ptolemais, 42. 

Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, his 
accession, 17; policy, 17, 18; 
and the Galatians, 17; and his 
second wife, Arsinoe, 17, 18; 
his military settlement in the 
Fayyum, 18sg.; his name on 
dates, 23, 46; documents dating 
from, 15. 

Ptolemy III., Euergetes I., acces- 
sion, &c., 22 sg.; the length of 
his reign, 25; his Eastern cam- 
paigns, 25; his policy, 26; his 
name in dates, 11. 
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Ptolemy IV., Philopator, arms 
natives, and so produces a re- 
bellion, 27; appears on a date, 
27. 

Purser, Mr. L. C., cited, 47. 


Q, Papyrus, of Leyden. 
Quarrels concerning land ques- 
tions in the Fayyum, 20. 


Rainer collection of papyri, the, 
3. 

Rainer, the Archduke, his collec- 
tion of papyri described, 5, 8. 
Rameses II., discovery of his body 
at Dahr-el-Bahari in 1881, 1. 
Reuvens (J.) discusses Leyden 

papyri, 7. 

Reaction of natives against Mace- 
donian invaders, 26. 

Revillout, M. Eug., deciphers de- 
motic papyri, 3; cited, 19, 24, 
25, 46. 

Ricinum (castor oil), 20. 

Rosetta inscription cited on the 
growth of vines in Egypt, 21. 
Ross, Colonel, his description of 

the Fayyum, 21. 

Rutherford, Mr. W. G., on the 

text of Thucydides, 34. 


Sakkini papyrus, the, 7, 14. 

Samaritans settled in the Fayyum, 
43. 

Sayce, Professor A. H., deciphers 
ostraka, 4; on two Byzantine 
contracts, 5; on social life under 
the Ptolemies, 9; discusses ac- 
counts, 15; referred to, 22, 27, 
44, 51. 

Schmidt, Ad., his orschungen 
cited, 7. 

Scribes, Egyptian, 59. 

Second century 3B.c., documents 
of, 5. 

Snpavropes, 33. 

Semitic names absent from the 
list of mercenaries, 20. 
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Serapeum, papers belonging to 
the, 7. 
Sharpe’s History of Egypt referred 


COyeliie 
Silvestre’s Paléographie cited, 
49, 51. 
Soldiers always privileged in 


making wills, 40. 

Solemn formule, absence of, in 
Egyptian wills, 41. 

Starkie, Mr. J. M., his critical 
notes on the Phedo fragments, 
35; his Index of Greek words, 
64. 

Stobeeus quotes the Antiope, 30. 

Strabo visits the Fayyum, 20. 


Tablets, 50. 

Tenure subject to military duties, 
41. 

Testation, limitations of, 39, 41 
sg.; free, adopted by Mace- 
nians, 41. 


Cunningham Memoirs. 


_ Testators, age of the respective, 


19% 

Texts, classification of the, 13- 
14. 

Thompson, Dr. E.. M., cited, 12, 
45, 49-50, 52. 

Thucydides, the manner of dating 
in, 24. 

Toro Farnese, the, at Naples, 
reproduces a scene in the An- 
trope, 28-29. 


Uncials, early, 59. 


Vandalism, destroying monu- 
ments in Egypt, 2. 

Veterans, Cesar’s, compared to 
veterans settled by Ptolemy II., 
18; the various nationalities 
and ranks of, 42-43. 

Villages in the Fayyum, 20. 

Volney tells of the destruction of 


papyri, 2. 


Weil, H., cited, 30, 32. 

Wessely, Dr. C., describes the 
Rainer papyri, 5; his works 
enumerated, 8. 

Whitehouse, Mr. Cope, 63. 

Wilcken, Professor U., cited, 43, 
44, 49, 51; his contributions 

_to the knowledge of papyri, 
8. 

Wills, the series of, in the present 
papyri, 18, 14; in the Petrie 
collection described, 35. 

Wine and oil, in Egypt, 20. 

Witnesses, the number of, in 
the wills, 37; descriptions of, 
37. 

Wright, Dr. E. P., 64. 

Writing, cursive, usual in the 
8rd century B.c., 12; antiquity 
and diffusion of, 47 ; continuity 
of, in these papyri, 32. 


Zethus, 28. 
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SCRIPTIONS, COMMENTARIES, AND INDEX. 


AUTOTYPES I. to XXX. 


XXVII. 


XXX 


ERRATA. 


r treOewre read reOvewre. 


tagwvos read vtacovos. 
a read 3. 


emirkewato read emurKkepatw. 


TapTo. Tapaco s wept read apro.s tapa cov rept, etc. 
a nv : vt 
Tys dux read ts dik. 


mapayeveOar read mapayever Oar. 


B. 


I. 


NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
( TRANSCRIPTION. ) 


A. Jade pnde ows devEoupeba 
Jas... . s eyervncev tatynp 
Jee ped nuwv 7 €xOpov avdpa temerau 
» ]xras de ravtwv es rooovde cvpdopas 
]z ovd av exdvyoupev ex BovroueBa 5 
piL.]ns vewpes arpa pn Sovvar duxnv 
]oud nus evs 70d Epyetar TvYN 
]Oavew Sev twid ev nuepas hacer 
]tporata tohemiwy ornoar yxepu 
Jovoutw pntep e€avdw Tade 10 
Jo Aapmrpov avHepos vavers wedov 
Jocourov py yapew pev ndews 
Ja 5 ewar cous Texvois.....dy 
JAov 706 adda cuppaxew dirois 
]tpos aypav re evtvxes evn .[...] nv 15 
]rAoper avdpa dvaceBeotarov 
o...]s e xpn Sofacat tupavrixar 
|«[.]azpo[.] AvKos wapeoti cvywpev didou 
Tous au TeTpav 
Spacpous a... de vos —.20 
Twes O€ vaiws SpwvTes Ek ToLas..... 
onpavl.. |r. dura TET PAs 
SELVOV VOMLL@V AUTOS OVK aTYLacas 


[Four more effaced lines. ] 


TeT|]pas nOopar Kal . wy Exas 
ouk acdades 708 evras avOpwre oKeras 
Spav Seu ru exewvous § 018 eyw TeOvn[Koras 
Kahws ap eurep ovo Oa ta€wperba v.. 


] aAnv n Soper orerxer [. Joo 5 
] Kat mpw orcoup[ dvacr 
] tous Eevous ew pLeverv oLos Knpu 
] Sopvdopor[ . ] e€ [. .]z Kat mpl..] Ta pev oo[ 
] vrawar. . . ow aL ov Zeus emery On[ 20 
Jets kar ov Onoopev Kadws 10 TuonTravers... [ 
] 700s evow ov Eevor Y ~ Invos podovaa oe. 
] ovk exovow ey xEpow emevo opites kav OL 
] povpoure wepiBodov terpas avuTn Te Sewn 
]ures Kav Tis EK... . NL Sopwr , Tavdas TE Tous [ 25 
]Se maidav..... o Eune 15 wy xpys axovew[ 
]Kar Yeupe Kau TAY ELoETAL exovta Sovvalt 


I. 


NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


Since the first appearance of these Fragments in Hermathena I have received important 
notes and suggestions from the following scholars :— 


Professor F’. Blass, of Kiel (BL.) ; 

Professor T. Gomperz, of Vienna (G.) ; 

Professor H. Diels, of Berlin (D.) ; 

Professor R. Ellis, of Oxford (E.) ; 

Professor H. Weil, of Paris (W.) ; 

Professor U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, of Gottingen (W-M.); and 
Rev. G. Rutherford, of Westminster School (R.) ; 


whom I cite according to their initials. Many of their more obvious emendations had already 
struck Mr. Sayce, Mr. Bury (By.), Mr. Starkie (St.), and myself, but were not mentioned or 
adopted by me in Hermathena, because they could not be fitted into the papyrus as it lay before 
us. In a few cases, however, these distinguished scholars have not only suggested what had 
escaped us, but have set me to read the MS. more accurately by the light of their suggestions. 
Some of the criticisms upon those suggestions are by my colleague, Mr. Beare. 

The reader will observe that the division of the letters into separate words is my doing, and 
for his convenience. But he need not accept these divisions as having more than my authority, 
guided by the sense, as I understand it. 

Most of the critics have, however, only busied themselves with the Fragments now marked B 
and © (A and C in Hermathena), and have not approached the difficult problem of placing the 
present A, which I had conjectured to be a dialogue between Lycus and the shepherd, or one of 
the youths who seek to entice him into the snare (ueraweuPapevor d? rdv Abkov we ékdwaovtEc 
tv Avridrny, schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1090) ; and we now know that they succeeded in making 
him enter a hut, where they overpowered him. This made me place the fragment after the 
other on the present Plate, in which the advent of Lycus takes place. W-M., however, has sent 
me an ingenious theory, which makes all my former doubts revive. Here is his conjectural 
restoration (of which the last two lines agree with mine in Hermathena):— 


~ovK aspadég 768 eimac, dvOowmog ob y’ él. 
~ Opav det rt, ketvovg 8 018 zy reOvnkdrac. 
~Karoe ao’ eireo otcba, ra&wpecba of. 


— ie: > Uy 
rat tiv’ adAnv, f) Oduwv orelyerv Fou 5 


and he adds, ea oratione alterius colloquentiwm— 


Hueic kal od Ohoopev Karwg, 
dodge yao dALyov wANDoe eioty of Eévor, 
Eyxn Oe Aoyxae¢ 7’ ovK Exovaw zy yYEo0Tv, 


Aixocg & &3n ppovpol te wavreg tic wéroac. 


[2] 
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NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


W-M. thinks that the dialogue is one of Antiope with the old shepherd, who had brought up 
the twins, and who knows her to be their mother. Hence, after the usual manner of Greek 
tragedy, Euripides prepares by various devices the recognition scene,* suggesting that the sons 
she had borne in this wild place might still be there to protect her as a fugitive. She says, in 
her despair, ‘thisis impossible,” to which he answers, “do not be too positive; your judgment 
is human and fallible.” She insists, ‘but I know they are dead.” He replies, “well, if you 
are indeed so very certain (ironically expressed), let us prepare for the struggle ourselves as best 
we can ’’—an old man and his sons, with a fugitive woman, against royal guards. And so they 
agree to go within the house. The shepherd then seems to say that Lycus and his guards are not 
there ; that only Dirce and her Maenads have come into the mountain ; these Maenads formed a 
second chorus. ‘Thus the recognition is prepared, which seems to be the subject of the right 
column of the fragment. 

The whole conclusion of the play may, therefore, according to W-M., be thus reconstructed— 
(1) Antiope, the old shepherd, the recognition by her sons (Frag. B on the Plate) ; (2) Dirce 
enters with her second chorus; (3) altercation of Dirce, ending in the proposed punishment of 
Antiope being turned on Dirce; (4) a choral ode; (5) the messenger narrates Dirce’s end ; 
(6) choral ode; (7) the approach of Lycus (Frag. A) and fears of Antiope; (8) speech of 
Lycus, and his entrapment by the young men; (9) final ode, with scene, and the Deus ex 
machina (Frag. C). 

While every word from so eminent an Kuripidean scholar commands my deep respect, I cannot 
but re-state my former conjecture (in which Diels and Blass agree), that we have before us 
the scene in which one of the youths, or the old shepherd, enticed Lycus into the snare. The 
ironical tone is just as suitable to this situation. The opening line may be a note of hesitation 
in Lycus. Qu. “The shelter (cxérac) you propose is not safe, stranger.” Ans. “There is no 
danger, as the sons of Antiope (who might still be living in this mountain where they were 
exposed) are certainly dead.” ‘Very well, then, if you are sure of it; how are we to catch 
Antiope (for which purpose Lycus was come) ?”’ ‘ We had better hide in the house, which is 
small and mean, and don’t let your guards follow you. Send them to keep watch on the rocks 
around,’ &c. If this be the sense, then the speech on the right column may be from an 
altercation with Antiope, who re-appears, or from a contemptuous utterance of Lycus on the 
claims of Antiope and her children. The reason which makes me urge this interpretation is the 
probability that our fragments belong to the concluding columns of the play, and are, therefore, 
from scenes closely adjoining. Hence, if our first fragment mentions the advent of Lycus, we are 
already near the end; the very next pair of columns could be our Fragment B; only one more 
page, or pair of columns, would be required to give us the lost matter before we come to the close 
of the playin Fragment C. I think that these fragments, found together, and without any trace 
of other scraps of the play, are more probably adjacent pieces than columns derived from widely- 
separated scenes. 

As the text has faded considerably since Mr. Sayce and I first read it, I add the following 
notes :-— 

B. 1, after the xa are five faint letters, ending, I think, with «a, or oa, and beginning with 
strokes like an w. By. conjectures xaxwv éxag. 2, the letter after avOpwa appeared clearly 


* According to the scholiast above cited, the old shepherd disclosed his secret, not to the mother, but 
to the young men, as they were about to tie her to the bull. 
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NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


to be «, and I once read vy with a gap of one letter from the «, but what I now see may be 
oxérac, which makes good sense. 4 has [zlw[¢] apparently at the end; but here many ends of 
verses have been totally wiped out. 13 I have at last deciphered ¢looupoire repiBoAov wérpac. 
14 and 15 were very much effaced in the middle, and the readings from the outset uncertain. 
In 14 By. conjectures kav rig éxrinty Sduwv. 16, on the contrary, is clear enough, but was to 
me long unintelligible ; cat yeoé are the first words, as By. read them. 

The other fragment on the Plate, which I now call A, has met with much more attention. 
The general sense was found by Mr. Bury, whose restoration has been since much improved by 
many good suggestions, but only altered in one important particular. Bl. and W-M., inde- 
pendently, saw that v. 17 belonged to the chorus as well as 18, and this enabled Mr. Bury and 
myself to read the end of 17 and the opening of 18 correctly, so true is it, as Professor Diels 
writes to me, that without all the possibilities being present to the decipherer’s mind, many 
certain readings will remain undetected. The following gives the outcome of what has been 
attained by such suggestions. HH. Weil’s restoration is in the current number of Revue des 
Etudes grecques (pp. 481 sq.), and, therefore, need not occupy us at length here. 

On the general construction of the scene W-M. writes: One of the youths converses with 
Antiope, while the chorus is present, and presently Lycus comes in as a fourth persona (for no 
one seems to leave the stage). Then Lycus is overpowered within the hut, but apparently not 
off the stage, the open rustic dwelling forming part of the scene. ‘The proper analogy is to be 
found in the nearly contemporary Philoctetes of Sophocles. There are scenes on vases (Dilthey in 
Arch. Zeit. for 1878 ; Korte, Urn. Etruse. ii. t. v. 4—I copy these references from W-M.’s very 
minute MS.) which corroborate this treatment of four persons on the stage. W-M. also notices 
the repetition of the same idea in vy. 5-8, 9-11, which points, he thinks, to the fusion of two 
editions. He does not believe that the poet whose style is so terse (we often find—in Fragment 
C especially—the whole sense to depend upon a single lost word) published the play with such 
iterations. 

There is a general consensus as regards my attributing the words to Zethus, who is 
encouraging his mother. I give the various suggestions which make up the following recon- 
struction in critical notes below. These suggestions were made after reading Mr. Bury’s 

reconstruction, but are otherwise mutually quite independent. 


[e¥pnuog 108" ov pH Kpathoopuev SdAotec | 

pavAouct tov Joe und dtwe pevsobuc0a, 1 
elrep yap iu lac [Zed |e éyévyncev marnp 

owe je pel” iypov 7 exOpdv avooa teicerat, 

ix |rae 82 mavtwe sig roodvee cuupopac 

we] ovd’ av éxpiyoumen et BovdroiueBa 5 
Aip |kn¢g ve@pec aiua pu Sovvat diknv. 

dralou & nuty sig 768 Eoyerar TUX 

Hor | Oaveiv Sel rid ev typéoac pace 

}) vuv | tpomaa woAEuiwy orioat xepl. 

Kal cot plev oUTw, uirep, eEavow rads, 10 


cot & d¢ 7] Aaumpov ailépoc vale rédov 
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Aéyw tT Jocotvrov, p21 yapetv piv HdEwe 
oretoavt ja © Elva coig Tékvorg avwdgediy, 
ov yap ka|\Ov Td0’ aAAd oupmayety pirote. 
vov © 2A? | mpd dypay 7 evruxae Deine b06v, 15 
drwe ElAwpev dvopa duoceBéorarov. 
Cho. arr avro |c El xn dobdoa TUPAVVLKWL 


ye , Z ~ 1 
oxhmTow. Av’cog Tapeoti, otry@pev Piro. 


The rest is too much destroyed to give us more than the clue that Lycus speaks, asks 
explanations, and defends his own action. I proceed to details :— 


Con Oo me 


10. 


The reconstruction by W-M. to introduce the pnd’ drwe = nedum of the text; but 
nedum is rather pn» Srwc. There was probably another dézwe introducing a 
positive clause. 


. As o is there, St. reads évorif: rotods, understanding doa before dézwe. 
. MarTny yao 7a¢ Zebc, formerly By. The text is W-M.’s improvement. So W. 
. 7, W-M., W., is the correct reading of the MS. for our former y. owoa, W-M. 


née, By. 


. ixrat, By. The latter half of the « is visible, possibly it is an o; there is only room 


for one letter before it. All the critics have, however, accepted ixrav. 

On the other hand, we saw from the beginning the difficulty of tavrwv, but the 
v is quite clear; so is the final ¢ of cuugopac; and yet there is an agreement that 
something must be wrong. dvr ovv, By.; wavrwe, W-M.; wav vow, D.; all of 
which we had thought of. Bl. suggests cuspooa as the correction; By., keeping 
TavTwy, NOW proposes cuupooal, a schema Pindaricum, which might have puzzled 
the scribe. 


. wc, W-M., who rejects &o7’ as not good grammar. The 7 is, however, plain in the 


papyrus. 


. Part of the p of Afpxne seems to be visible. 


. aract, Bl.; mpd¢ rotor, W-M.; xrefvacr, HE. pévovor is suggested by Prof. L. Campbell, 


and W. 


. dor, Bl.; we, W-M. ve pév, R. 


. } vuv, Bl; 4 wal, W-M., D. od & av, R. There is room for a letter between srijoa 


and yeoi (and R. reads orfoac), but G. reminds me that{the scribes often passed 
over a rough spot, and so created an apparent gap. This seems to be the case 
here. 


kat ool, Bl, W-M.; avri oé0ev, D.; dedoypév’, W. I felt from the outset that 2Eavda 
must be active, and, therefore, abandon By.’s suggestion, adAd od pév. 


[5] 
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NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


. oot © dc 76, Bl., W-M; GAA be, D. 


. Aéyw 7’, BL; gpdvw 7’, W-M.; Zed dd¢ 7’, D.; dd¢ wor, HE. For yametv in this lower 


sense, cf. Eurip. Zro. 44: yapetv Biatwe oxdriov Aéxoe. 


. omsipavta, By., W-M.; yfywavra, D., which we had already weighed with omefoavta; 


02d’ cira, E. 
ov yao, W-M. 


arr 20, D.; cécov dé, By. formerly, but now Oérare or xpyZore (with ouppaxsiv) ; 
Oeing oddv, By., for which D. (deutsch. Lit. Zeit. March 7, 1891) suggests Oeineg 
maynv; R. 0c Aautpd¢ ayoav 7 evtvyH Oeing Euhv. 


17 and 18. Seen by both Bl. and W-M. (and now by W. in his article, but independently) 


to belong to the chorus; hence a more careful reading (undertaken to verify and 
decipher the suggestion of W. and of W-M., BAétwv) showed me arp and the foot 
of ax before them. From this By. conjectured oxjmrew, and we then found that 
we had read rupavuixdy falsely for rupavyxer. The chorus consisted (cf. schol. to 
Eurip. Hippolytus, 58) of “'Theban old men,” whom Wecklein (Sits. ber. Minch. 
Akad. for 1878, 11. 174), judging from their supposed title of Astici (as Orelli reads 
fr. iv. of Pacuvius’s Antiope), describes as townsmen, who had come to a Dionysiac 
feast in Citheron. The present lines suggest that they were local peasants, who 
did not know Lycus. 


20. After dé I think I can read cwhjva . . . before voc. 
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Lye.) 


Cho. | 


Lye.| 


Lyc.] 


NEW 
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FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 


( TRANSCRIPTION.) 


] vras ws parny oye 
]epaxovs avededers 
]ns av eos Oedne 
]rnv 8 ava oreynv Taxa 
]pimv ofevos Bpoyowt Kara 5 
]Bporer 6 av texvais 
Jov * tau prow pou 
aea[ 


. aol 

] tpoor[ 
adahazer[....]ya Boat. apewo ..w pedos 
] yaa xad8[... Jae wodl. J acwmixor 
Kvets opar TL... ]Aadex . tepoww hoBepos 
apatos Oux[....].. xpovios add opws erecev 
eda Bev orav[..... ]va aceBn Bpotav 


Oupot Bavovpat T pos dvow ACVULLAVOS 


]rov VEAVLMVY VEPES 


]utes ovk apyngere 10 


15 


THV rs) €V VEKPOLO LV OV OTEVELS Sapapra Oonv 
n Y2pP TeOvnKkev KQLVOV QU heyets KQKOV 


odKous ye Tavperorow Siahopovpery 


Lyc.| Mpos Tov Tpos vwy TovTo yap Hew pabew 20 


- ypavOavors av ws od. NE Nw VITO 
a n TU... -Jefuxar wv ovK 01d eyo 


Tu TouT Epevv[a]us ev vexpous Tevorer aver 


Hamat De v] EUW [-] OV efoppapevous 


]é apduor[. .]Jrodas Se cou 
Jevo 
]¢epov 
Jorepor[. Jos 
]7 apyvnone trade 


Jadrdovd . . Gero 30 


Jaka 


Pra yy 
]vovras ey dios 


Jos povapxvav 
Jadpetous ava€ 


35 


Lye.] 


otav Se Oamrnis adoxov eus Tupav TEs 
capkwv afpoiras THs Tahavtwpov dvow 
OoTEA TUPWOAS apEos evs KPHVnV Badew 
@S av To SipKys ovop eTwvupov haByt 40 
Kpyvys [...]ppous os Siecow acorews 

med.a T[....]ns vdaow e€apdwv ae 

vpets O[....]dav ooros nu Kadpov ToALs 
xopete [ 
emTac[...Jov muda. ] efaprvere 
tt 
rnOos[....]..aov.v ov. .]v 8 apduove 
Avpav K[....Jo O[. .] yepwv wrdiopevov 


pedtrew Oeor[...]Saror. v evovtar Se wou 


].s aorv Se wxpnvov Tapa 
45 


]romvevp.. Todentov Aa Bwv 


meTpat TE[. .]upvar povortkyne Knovpevat 50 


dev . 


worevp| eueniartens |v TEKTOVMV Onoer XEPL 


. TE MNTPOS EL... OVTG Edwhia 


Leus THVOE TYLNY ovY 5 Eyw SidwpL GoL 
ouvmTEp TOO evpynp eres apdiov avak 
AevKw Se Taw Tw Stos KEKANMEVOL 

Tyas pmeyotas e€eT Ey KAOpOV TONEL 

Kau NexTpa o pev OnBara [...]Jerar yapwv 
08 ex dpvywv kahhuorov [. .]vavorypiov 
Tnv Tavtaddov ward adA[. .Jov Taxiora ypy 
omevoew Oeou teuavTos ova BovdeTar 60 
@ TOA aedmra Levs Tubes Kad NMEpav 


ederéas [ 


ecodp..[...] doxouvtas ovk ewar dios 


] tacd aBovduas epas 


TApETTE KAL Tur Eppe NVUTYS Kpovos 
peiders pev nuas oda Se pytep evtvyew 65 
ue VU KpaTuvET avT E“ov THASE YOovos 
AaBovre kadpov oKnTTpa Thy yap agévav 
opow tpootiOnow Levs eyw Te ovy Su 
EPpy fil ps [Lees ske Jos evs Kpnvnv [.Jadrw 
yuvaika Oaas rns Jowovoa ys 
vacpoirt Teyyne media On Baas yOovos 


70 


dupky T Pos av Jov VOTEP@V KEKANHEVH 
vw de VELKY) KAL TA TPW TETPAYLEVa 


[7] 
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NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


We now come to the longest and most connected fragment (C), being either a leaf, or 
at least two columns, with a few pieces broken off, and a good many words effaced. But the 
connexion is quite clear. It begins with the close of an excited choral song, after Lycus has 
gone into the snare prepared for him by the young men. Then he reappears dragged out by 
them from a hut upon the stage, as W-M. suggests, a captive, and about to be slain. After an 
excited dialogue Hermes intervenes, stops this new violence, and gives directions to Lycus and 
to Amphion concerning the building of Thebes, and the transfer of the monarchy to Amphion. 
Zethus, who was no doubt the younger, is treated as of little importance. With the acquiescing 
reply of Lycus, which we have complete, the fragment closes. The possible vestiges of a letter 
at the right edge opposite the 15th line of this column suggest that Amphion may also have 
made a short speech, for the concluding lines of the chorus would not be more than from three 
to six. Let us come to details: 


The opening lines of the left column are apparently, as W-M. conjectures, spoken by the 


corypheeus (in iambic metre), while vv. 5, 6 are in lyric metre. He restores the passage 
as follows: 


Corypheus, . . Tax’ av pabore ard |vtag we parny Adyo[v 
KaAzic ametAate ov |upaxove avwpedki¢ 
ove 0 ovK Oogag Civ | édv Odo Oéry 
nBaovrac SWea] Tivd’ ava oréyny Taxa. 
Chorus, . . gpoviorg paxal|piwy obévog Bpdxorot Kara- 5 
dei Tov aducov | Bporay & av réyvaie 


tic Epuyev Oe |dov. Lycus, id pot por. 


D. suggests on 5 Onpiwy, and on 7 érecov. 

W-M. also calls attention to his explanation of this lyric metre in his edition of the Hercules 
Furens, 1. 188, and thinks that two verses for the corypheus must have followed. Then 
he gives the alternate exclamations of Lycus (who is still within the hut, but on the stage), 
and the chorus, viz., after the line (according to D.’s restoration) 


kal 07) TeddnAoL THY veaviwv X~pec— 


as follows :— 


Lycus, . & mode Oewv yépovrec ovK aphéere ; 10 

Chorus, . adadaZerat péya Bod Oavaciuy pédoe. 

Lycus, . @ yaia Kaéduov kcal roAtop’ ’Aowrikdv. 

Chorus, . «Adbec, dog [this line has not yet been restored by us]. 
aipatoc oik[a rot dika] xypdviog, GAN bude Ereoev 


EAaBev Srav [Exne tev’ aceBH Bporwr. 15 
[8] 


‘ai 
NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


10. D. suggests dpaudvrec. The second z is plain: hence I still suggest rodoroXor Soaudvrec. 


13. The first two words, and goep, are very plain, the rest either gone or so faint as 
to be very doubtful. Even with the help of Stobseus’ quotation, who gives the last word in 
vy. 14 as brozecovc, we cannot reconstruct the sense. é7ecev is tolerably plain; £Xaf3ev quite so. 
By. suggested oma@av, which would give good sense; H. éraicev ; but Stobeeus, evidently, read 
something like éecev in sense. 

The next five lines, which I saved by bringing two separate fragments luckily together, are 
plain enough. I need only note actupayoce as a new compound, and that I formerly printed 
from the MS. dcapepoupévn, which still looks like what the scribe wrote. But he may have 
written gop, the letter being faint, and the < and o in this hand being often very like, especially 
in this state of the papyrus. 


21-2. The paragraph line over ré rovro marking the alternate speaker is torn off with a 
piece of the papyrus. For that reason it is omitted in the transcription, though it may be 
supplied with perfect certainty. Starting from my imperfect decipherment, given in Hermathena 
(which, however, gave Anri in 22 as the surviving letters), W-M. suggested the following : 


Amphion, or Zethus, éypavOavoe av, wv yovdg ovkK vif aro. 


Lycus, THC On, Tlywy TEptKal Gv ovK O10 éya ; 
The following was the restoration of G. (D. giving’ dere Hv in 21): 


> , oN Cer ro ~ ~ Gey. 
éypavOavore av WC EXEL TWV OWYV UTO. 


ov ONT idpic TépUK’, ATMY OUK O10 Ey. 
I have now restored the passage as follows :— 
\ ~ 4 ¢ ~ Nn , ~ 
. Mpeg TOV; TEdS Uuwy TOvTO yap DéAw paletv. 


> 4 »” e »” > € - iv 
: éypav0avae av, we bAwAr NUWV UTTO. 


arN Fh tivwv TeptKal Gv ovK O18 eye ; 


Ro RN 


~ 9 ~ ~ , 
. ti TOUT épevvde ; év vexpoic Tevoet Dave. 


24-5. On this D. suggests ¢fopudpevov eipyw o avak”Anguov, and G. evdvupov piv é¢ ddr 
eEoouw@pmevoy 600 0° ava&”Augiov. A careful examination of the papyrus shows me éEoppwpévove 
as the reading, and the remains of the & visible at the fracture, so that ava& is almost certainly 
the previous word. I now add évrodde oé cor, and then there came possibly tarpd¢ moocavew. 
The oor is very doubtful now, but was at first clear. 

W-M. desires to read e&wpuwpuea on account of the v. 29 alrapyfioy rade, which he 
considers part of the dialogue, but if fut. indic. and 2nd pers., it should end in -x. This is 
the rule, and confirmed here by v. 23: wevéoa. With this, therefore, I cannot agree; I feel 
certain that Hermes intervenes at v. 24. The following seems to be the course of his speech. 


& 1) 


II. 


NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COUMMENTARY.) 


He first stays and addresses the youths, giving them his commission from Zeus. (In v. 28, 
D.’s suggestion, dorspwrdv, led me to read the MS. differently, but it seems the last word of - 
the line; the metre demands an additional syllable; there seems some room for a small letter 
between the w and the oc.) The words “you shall not deny this” (29) are addressed probably 
to Lycus, and introduce the direction that these youths (GAacra]|vovrac zy Arde, 34, G.) 
must succeed to the royal power, which Lycus must surrender. Then follows in the next 
column dérav oé. 

We now come to the right column, of which the first four lines are complete. I will only 
mention that, in my former publication, I printed (by a curious clerical error) Badwv instead of 
rOzic, which is quite plain at the end of the first line, and appears in my rough copy. dorewe 
is also now clear. Line 88 St. would prefer yéow for tow, comparing Anthol., v. 87, 
capkwv yvo.w. The passage proceeds: 


kphvne [amd |lppove O¢ lea aorewe 41 
medla tL a O76 |nc Voaow eapowy ast. 

wete Ol? ere |dav Sovoc He Kaduov woXu¢ 

xwoetre [maids |e dotv 0 Iounvov maga 


imTaotouoyv TbAaoW eaprvete. 45 


There seems no doubt about these restorations, most of which I have already printed; in v. 44, ° 
matoeg and “Iounvdv are from W-M. But cf. Soph. Antig. 966, where Codex L gives mapa 
medayewv (sic, St.). ywpeir é¢ ayKoe, sc. into the valley, D. ywpeire petOpoic, Bl. 

But now come the difficulties, though the general sense is clear. Zethus is to attend to the 
defence of the country by arms; Amphion is to build Thebes with his lyre. Hence: 


D. - od piv pOdpov 76 rvebua ToXEuiwy AaBadr, 46 
Zi0, we mpiv, Exe TOvov, obdnv 0 ’Augiove 
Adbpav keAsbw Oia YEpOv OTALopEévwt 
pédrey Oeove widatow, ebovrae dé cor 
métpat Tépsuvat, movorkhe KnAobpEvat. k.T.r. 50 
G. od piv prapovevpa TroAguiwy AaBwv, 46 


Zi0", we taxior amddepe, odv O Audlova «.7.X. 


I forbear to give other reconstructions of 46, which depart widely from the traces on the 
papyrus. 5 

G. had before suggested oxtAcvua in v. 46; Bl. and W-M. demand (in 47) ’Audiova; the 
second « is, however, plain in the MS. We all thought of répeuva, and OZAvuvat, the vestiges 
being re. vuvar, so that the scribe may have hesitated between these words. Hither is demanded 
by all the critics, and I suppose we must correct the MS. into régeuva. D. observes that, in 
Egyptian papyri, 7 and @ are apt to be confounded. 

[10] 


i 


NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


The next two lines have also been variously restored, but not quite according to the pretty 
clear, but perplexing traces on the papyrus, viz. : dev... reuntpog eve. ovoa cowAra. eve (for ev) is 
a possible form in Euripides, and so we should have ddmotor wynrpde sivt Moto’ éHAta; worevu in 
the next line is very doubtful. 


W-M. ddporor pnredc¢ EvOa Modo’ HAA 
, b] > iv] , , 
oh y’ cic GuAXav rextovwv Ohoe yeor 
ofuovea 
D ne ? a , wa) € , 
OcuzOrLa 8’, ) redceor, Movo’ EdwHALa 


eVTEXVOE Olov TEkTOvUY Ofoe XEpt. 
St. renders the whole passage thus: 


ov piv To TOEOV pvma TOAEuiwy AaBwr, 
Zi, we mplv, éxmdvynoor, tv & ’Auptove 
Nipav kaBamrw dia x k.T.A. 
Sdpove & pyrede cita Movoa idHALa dévoon TE‘ untpode eira M. é. 
a dorewe weAwowy Tek. 8. x. fro arep Booreiwy tr. 0. x. 
VY. 54 was reconstructed by a brilliant guess of By. confirmed by the faint traces in the 


papyrus. 


57. yauwv, conjectured by Bl., is really in the MS. I had read yapov, as only the first lobe 
of the w is visible, but had suspected yauetv, from the empty space left which Bl.’s 
conjecture exactly fills. 


58. Mr. Sayce first restored evvavoriorov, which W. did independently. The Lexica vary 


between cvvaor. and evvar. 


59. W. first suggested dcov, which we thereupon read in the MS. So also 
60. oia, which we had read independently. 
61. & TOAN aeArra Zebc was By.’s solution for vestiges which long perplexed us here. 


62. We had already thought of tdaEac cic g@e¢ (Bl. and E.), Zoyw (D.), but not of rege 
thvoe (G.). FdeEag dé (St.). 


63. EognXev (G.), which, however, does not agree with the curious traces of the MS. For 
this Bl. and R. suggest é¢ of@ parnv (é¢ of, yévoe W-M.). This we had already 
tried to fit to the traces, without success. secoppa seems almost certain. If the 
participle éoogpayicag were Euripidean Greek, it would fit the traces and the gap 
exactly. .’s cic ¢oaropac is perhaps the truth. 

We had thought of éoéponce df and de Eppaca robe, of which the former agrees 
most nearly with the papyrus, and which W. since suggested. ékppévre (D.). 
[11] 


IL. 
NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


VY. 64. I now think that the scribe wrote Zit for Cnr, and left a gap after ev, from some 
roughness in the papyrus. nvpe has, of course, been suggested. 


65. evrvyety is plain in the MS. 
66. ir’ obv (E.), but the vuy is clear. 


69. ‘Eouie 62 weobeic (W-M.) we had thought of. xeAcvobele (D.) (which agrees best with 
the remaining traces). foun 7 émredav (Bl.). Asiav’ (St.). Bare I had restored 
at the first reading. 


70. riod érwe Oavotca vic, W-M.: xpaivovoa, D., and G., who compares Oed. Col. 296. 
vyoatvovoa (St.), cf. Helena 2 and 3, and Here. Fur. 946 for y@ovde in apposition to 
vie. I think vz may be the letters before the gap, though very faint, and also 
that R.’s tv’ ovca ye is there. 


I have done my best to render to each of the above-named scholars his due credit, but must 
add that though I printed but very few notes in Hermathena, we had studied the text with 
every care, and rejected deliberately many obvious suggestions, made subsequently from the 
printed text, by scholars who had not seen the original. We had of course enormous advan- 
tages in having before us the character of the writing, the size of the gaps, and many faint 
traces which no fac-simile, however good, can reproduce. For this reason I can hardly hope 
that more will be read than I have now printed. But there are lines (e.g. A 22, C 21, 46, 
51), where the right conjecture, when made, will be established without difficulty. This 
warning may be needed for those sanguine persons who seem to think that as soon as they see 
the autotype fac-simile, all will be quite clear, and that they will easily supply what we have 
failed to explain. 


[12] 


(1) 


ETLK AP[LOv 


Tis SvaoTvywv Biov T Exwv 
Te kayadov Wuyar Sider 
v..Ti paow pakapLov 


apov? xpyoov Tav addov.. 


EvpuTLooU 
Tis Kav Buoy KEKTH{LEVOS 
Tov Kahov Oned.e 


ovov 7m... ]oABu0 


(3) 


l TOLO GVAKTOS 


L TodwKys Ou atadav[7y 


Tw .v Andovy 


EXE 


avaweTo ovAov optA[ ov 
WwW yapLov axpys Ta por 5 


a 


ELWE 


It 
CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


ap w yuvar Kr 


(2) 


Tas NXE . vidLo 


poaddov dx 7 


00a + + POs dy T 


mas ? € 


KkaNewa . . 


5 pa 


nav 


Lac up 


New prev ev. Aurpo 


KavAELWW ETOLMOS Ka 


Ayapenvor ov yap 10 


KUVOUVOS HW Ov 


oTwS amAoLas NUK 

Ayn Eavtes evs ynv 
Pe 

ahd ecakovoe, py 


PHVLE aT pevoav 15 


KQL TOV oKpav apy [ovra 


]pa xpynvat Kau 


(4)—Iniap, XI., 502 sq. 


502 ]pezov 
503 adaralje daayyas 
504 


ayat]ou 

]voncev 
505 moots 7] vKojo10 
506 owe |va Lawy 
507 deEvov wp lov 
508 mveovres] ayavor 
509 -kAwer] Tos edovev 
] xus eAowTo 


510 ve]oropa S.ov 
511 Kvo0sS ayat|ov 

512 map de palyawy 
513 


pov |vyas uous 
]voto 

514 -a€wos ad ]Awv 

515 dappa]Ka tacowv 

516 urmo|ra veotwp 


517 map ole payawr 


518 Baw [Ack\ynmadov 

519 palorée 

abe to 

521 KeBpifovns 

522 exz[Lopu 

523 exrop vl 

524 eoxarin[e 

525 Tpwes of pwvovrar 

526 avas de K[Aoveer 

527 €upuy yap f 

528 Kel in |ovus 

— kovpot T 

531 ws apa dwvncas 

532 [walorLye \uyvpye 

533 plu] e¢[epov 

534 o[7]e.Bov[res 

535 veplev[ amas 

536 a[s] ap ad [trav 

537 ait ala ex[iooatpav 
[13] 


30 


35 


Il. 


CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1). This scrap is evidently from a Florilegium, or book of elegant extracts, as the two 
headings show. ‘The Epicharmian fragment is one not hitherto known, and I am unable to 
restore more than the general sense—some advice or reflection on the miseries of life and 
their remedies. The metre is apparently trimeter iambic. 

The passage from Euripides we have not as yet identified. But, apart from the contents, 
the very fact of the existence of a Morilegium at this period is a novelty in Greek Literature. 
Wilamowitz, reviewing the origin and spread of these collections (Herakles, i. 171), proves from - 
the citations of Clemens Alex. that they must have existed in the 2nd century, a.p.; and he 
quotes the well-known article of Diels, Rh. Mus. xxx., pp. 172 sqg., who ventures to place the 
original of all the copies or references we have in the Ist century 8.c. Wilamowitz agrees with 
this conclusion, though it was made without any clear evidence from facts. Diels’ argument is 
as follows : 

Stobeeus did not read and extract for himself, but copied from an earlier collection, for 
Theophilus, Bp. of Antioch, a Christian apologist, writing about 180 a.p., quotes a number of 
Stobeeus’ passages, with the same corrupted readings and mistakes of reference. Diels also 
thinks (1) that the headings (lemmata) were entered on the margin, because so many have 
disappeared ; also (2) that the name of the work, as well as the author, was given (this he 
acutely infers from a blunder of Theophilus, op. cit. p. 179). Neither of these conjectures is 
supported by our fragment, whereas his next suggestion, that the sentences were arranged 
according to subjects, is here verified. He infers from Isocr. ad Nicoclem, 43; Plato, Legg. vii. 
810, E, and Xen. Mem. i. 6, § 14, that there were early educational collections, but says that the 
first definite notice of such a thing is the Garland of Meleager (about 60 8.c.). Here now is a 
perfectly undeniable proof that such things existed before 200 B.c. The handwriting is indeed 
rather that of the 2nd Ptolemaic reign, than that of the 38rd (compare Plates XXI. and XXII), 
so that the fragment is probably older than 250 B.c. 


(2). The tragedy from which this passage has come to us is not among those extant. It is 
clearly about Agamemnon, Aulis, &c., and, therefore, concerned with the topics of the Iphigenia 
in Aulis. But it does not belong to that play. The form seems a dialogue between some 
speaker and a lady (Clytemnestra), concerning the danger of the delay at Aulis. The mutilated 
state of the lines, which precludes any restoration of the construction, makes the reading very 
difficult, but probably some rectifications will yet be made. In this hand « is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from i¢; mu, y, and mw are, as usual, very similar in form. 


(3). This seems to be a fragment from the "Hota, a catalogue of celebrated heroines attributed 
to Hesiod (for details ef. my History of Greek Class. Literature, i. pp. 125 sg.). Mr. Bury first 
called my attention to the phrase in the second line, wodwxne 8? ’Ataddvtn, which is quoted in a 
schol. on Homer, Jviad, B. 764, and in Flach’s ed. of Hesiod, Frag. 100. If this be so, it is 
interesting to note that such a book survived among the old soldiers of the Fayoum. Many 
of our readings are, however, very doubtful. 


(4). The handwriting of the previous fragment is very like that of the present one, which 
Mr. Bury was the first to identify as a passage from the Iliad. The occurrence of endings of 
[14] ; 


III. 


CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


lines not in our texts made me at first doubt the fact. There are indeed preserved only the 
ends and. beginnings of two successive columns, yet here is enough to show what a text of 
Homer was before Aristarchus, and what we have lost in this curious and, to us, unique 
copy. In a chance passage of 35 lines we now know that there were five rejected in the 
text of Aristarchus, a line beginning with xovpo displacing ll. 529, 530 of our texts. We 
also know that we are not dealing with the text of Zenodotus, for the line 515, which ends 
with pdpuaxa waooev in our texts, suspected by Aristophanes, and obelised by Aristarchus, 
was actually omitted in the earlier edition of Zenodotus (schol. I/. in loc. aOeretrar x.7.X. 
kai "Aptotopayne mponbére’ Zynvddorocg o& ovd? Eyoagev). Another peculiarity of that edition, 
noticed in the scholia,‘the reading (528) xei@’ immove seems to be here, but the decisive letter 0 
is so effaced as to be very uncertain. 


[15] 


IV. 
CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


(1). 
Jev ta Tow[, 
]Owv ovos eore vupdrar 
]npes pev 18n ToL. . Jope 
JaAXa ov TayioT Lew 
]utiws exewor Snpea 5 


Jevas ort dua Tprwy podis 


]te Kau yaopopevar Ka 
] tov orparnyov vn S10 ~ evpoBua. 
Jets aAAnv ears yap ~ w Svot 
]ixov es vepBodnvy 10 
]vavos ovros patdiws saep ence 


] tavra Tovyapovy ov. ev 
Jrpokar peyre . . s Exeus 
]vapevn pe. ovk ex 


(2). 


Jev wabew mavt |. 

]mor dpeva pawoul, 
gb ?.]eros ev yap | 

Javropes Xap 

]. nTnoeEw cuba 

] . Hos €UT 

Jredew ET Mey 

ieore PYTET .. KQL VoV [ET 

]rerau Tpep 

]rvov 

Jre 

Jexew 

Jpev 

Jey. €€ 

Jexov 

]ucda 


[16] 


]ves ye 
Jov deor[ 


Jo 


a a 


iW. 
CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1) 


This fragment is from a new Comedy, probably from Menander, whose Double Deceiver 
contained a character called Demeas. The frequent use, however, of the name in the Roman 
Comoedia palliata makes it probable that other poets—Diphilus and Philemon or even Menander 
—used it in some other play. The metre is easily to be distinguished as iambic, but iambic 
with that peculiar license which the tragic poets denied themselves—I mean the ending of a 
word in a long syllable in the first part of the fifth foot, as in lines 5 and 11. We can see 
that it was a dialogue, continued in the next column, but there is not enough left to give us 
a clue. This uncertainty also affects the reading of the remaining words, but very possibly 
this riddle may yet be solved by a more fortunate student. 


(2) 


This too is the fragment of a play—whether tragedy or comedy must remain uncertain, but 
I incline to think it a tragedy. The whole of the second column has been literally expunged 
from its page by the action of insects eating the surface applied to it. Were it not for this 
calamity we should have a considerable passage left us, written in a hand of remarkable beauty 
and clearness. I have already, in the Introductory Memoir, noticed that the onujavrope¢ (or 
koavropec ?) of the fifth line stamps it as a play different from any of those extant, or with a 
different reading. ‘There is nothing further to be said, unless our researches lead us to another 
scrap of the same play, of which both the papyrus and the writing are easily distinguishable 
from the contemporary hands, even at first sight. 

There is in my possession another such scrap, though smaller in handwriting, which I have 
quoted in the Introductory Memoir as giving us the transition form of the Q into the @. In 
that here reproduced, however, both that change, and the passage of E into ¢, have been already 
accomplished. We cannot, therefore, place the date of this hand before the middle of the 3rd 
century B.c. In neither case do I feel sure that we have a fragment of a complete text before 


us, but rather some extract, which was written in a larger hand than that of the regular 
professional scribe. 


O hola 


V. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PHZDO OF PLATO. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


(1a) 
67E mapacKevalové eavrov ev T]au Biot 
OTL EyyvTaTw ovTa Tlov TE 
Ovavat ovtw Cylw Kamreita nk 
OVTOS AUTWL TOY]TOV ayavaKTELY 
ov yehouov ; ws 8 ov;] Tar ov7t apa 5 


edn w Yuppa ot o]pOws prrowo 


govrres aroby]yiokew pedferwou K.T.A. 


(12) 
684 am]|ynA\axOar cvvovTo[s avTos ; 7 avOpw 
Tulvev pev Tavoikcfoy Kar yuvatKwY 
]9 mavdov evexa [arofavovtwv 10 
modo exovtes [NeAnoar es 


At]dov eOew vio [ravrys ayomevor k.7.2. 


(3) 


(68c) ovopalovar cadploovrvyy To 7repe 
tLas eruOupias pn] ertonaOat adda 
odi[ywp]os exew Kat [kKloopiws ap ov Tov 
To[is] movoyv Tpoonker Tos padioTa TOV 
68D capartos odvywpovo[ily Te Kar eu Piro 5 
codg[tjale Tlwow 2 avayrn ? a yap efedes 
"7 8 os evvonaar THY ye Tov aldwv av 
dpevav [re kav cal fpoovvynv dSo€er aor 
ewat a[tomos . Tas Oy w Lwxpartles [ore ba y]5 os o[re 
top[Olav[arov nyovvt]at [raves 10 
ot aj\Xou Tov peyarov [kakwv 
ew]ai—var para efn [LovKovy 
poBal. perLoveyv Kakwv [vtopev— 
ovjow avtwy ov avd[pevor Top Bay? 
atoly oray vropepolow eore 15 
tavta] Tw Seduevar [a]pfa Kar dee 
avdpevor ev]ou mavres [rAnv] o proaodor 
68E KaiTJou adoyor[ye Seeu Tut 
Kat Setar av]|dpevov ei[vau. 
Tu O€ oft Koopuifor avT@Y; ov _—20 
TavTov TovTo re] TovOac[w* 
aKkoacig TL Cwppovjovow[ Kat 
To Papev ye advvaToy ear adJA omws 
[18] 


68B 


(2) 


] ovk acpevos evo av 
tooe oreo Oar ye x] pn eav Tar ov[r]e ye 


new eraipe prijocodos codpa yap avTwu 


tavta So€er pn|Oapov adrobu 
ad\’ » exer kalOapas dpovynce ev 


revéer Oar. ev de TOvTO o]uTws EXEL OTFEP 


aptt edeyov ov TojAAn adoyia av 
evn € PoBorto] Pavarov o ToLovTos 
Toddn pevtou vyn]oia 7 8 os 


OUVKOUVV LKQAVOV coulepyn TEKILY) PLOV 


TOUTO avdpos ov av Lon]s ayavaKTovrTa 


68¢c 


oTt ovk ap yy Piiocodos [ara 
Tus ditoca] waros o avTo[s 
d€ mov ovtos Tu]yxaver pido 
Xpnparos Kar p]uroTywos nToL 
Ta €TEPa TO|YTWY N appoTEepa 
Tavu epyn €xet] ovTws ws eyes 
ap ovv edn ov] Kat n ovopa 
Copern avdpera] Tous ovtw dia 
KELMEVOLS LANLTT]A TPOTHKEL 


Tavtws Sytov epy] — ovKovv Kat n 
coppoocvvn, nv Kat o]t Toot 


(4) 


(68E) avrois cvpBawer Tovto oporfov 


69A 


to Taos Tou em auTnv THY 
avdpatrodwdn cwppoovvyy 
poBovpevor yap orepynOnvar 

ETEPwV NOovaY Kat ETLPvjovY 

TEs EKELWaV ahhwv amexovT[at 

um exewol[y] Kpatovpevo. Kau[t]ou 
Kahovor ye [axlodacuay To va[o 
ndovav a[pxerO Jar cvpBawer 

8 ovy avroifs Kpat]ov[pe]v[ous 

vd noovlwv Kpatew addwv 

nSove[v tovto 5 opovov eotiv wi vuv dn 
eheyet[o Tw. Tpotrov Ta Sia a 
Kohacaly avtovs cecwppovic bar 
coux[e yap w pakapre Dumper. 

pn ya[p ovy avrn nun opOn mpos a 
pery[v aldayn ndovas pos n 
Sova[s Kau AuTas mpos Aviras 


Kat dloBov mpos PoBov k.7.X. 


10 


20 


10 


16 


“NI GO Fe © 


10. 
11. 


10. 
. MSS open the line with péAXovra arobaveicAa. These words were probably a 


14. 
20. 


a Ve 
FRAGMENTS OF THE PHAZDO OF PLATO, 
(COUMENTARY.) 


(1a) 


. MSS kaze’. The papyrus disregards the second hiatus thus avoided. 
. D rovro. Hirschig proposed jjcovroe aro. 
. Schanz brackets ov yeXvrov. 


- BaroOvnicocav. CDE aro dvioce. 


(10) 


» BCD ovvdvr0¢g. Eb Evvdvroc. According to Meisterhans (Grammatik der Attischen 


Inschriften, p. 181), ctv almost supplanted the old Attic Evy after 410 B.c. 
kal Wéwv is in the texts, instead of this line. 


MSS woAXoi of. 
(2) 


. BC agree with the papyrus in neglecting the hiatus, viz. ye. Omit. EH. y’ (D). 


. MSS pndapod. ovfeic and pnOete are found in inscriptions as early as 378 B.c.; they 


are universal after 330 B.c. (ef Meisterh., op. cit., p. 216). 

B adroft Kaapwe éevrebEecOar poovice adr 7 éxet. The same MS. adds, on the 
margin, ado dvvarby eivar kaNapwc. We suggest that the original text was 
duvaroy civat xaBapwe poovhioe évtvxetv. These words exactly fill up the gap 
in the papyrus. 


. d woh. D moddoi. MSS av adoyla en, probably to avoid the hiatus between 


a and a. 


MSS ixavéy cor rexunhpiov En, avoiding the hiatus cox ?gn. 


marginal gloss that crept into the text. There is no room for them in the 


papyrus. 
MSS rvyyave dv Kai. 


E zpooixee. 


(3) 


. BD éddeywootc (v is erased). CE éXtywoovo. MSS év. 
» MSS avaykn, ton. BOD 2éXaue. So Stobeeus, Iamblichus. All editors read 


#0cAnoac. The double stops marking a pause in the sense are remarkable, and 
are followed by the paragraph over the next line. 


.-BOCDre Eye. 


[19] 


10. 


ll. 
12. 


Ii. 


[20] 


V. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PHZDO OF PLATO. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


. d avegsiav. BCD E avépiav. 


MSS 7 & d¢ 6m tov 0. For the assimilation of the consonants as in line 5, 
ef. Dittenberger’s Sydloge, 14, 9, rHA Aoytorwyv, and VI. 2, line 4; VII. 2, lines 
6 and 9, and in the domestic documents, XII, line 14; XIV. line 5, and in 


many other places. But there are also many cases where this assimilation is 
not carried out. 


BCD peyadwv. So Stobseus, Iamblichus. E peyicrwv. 


eivat is omitted in the MSS. LKditors read xcaxwv civaz. So Stobsus. 0b has on 


: ~ ~ 3 
Margin TWV peyloTwv KAKWV ElVal. 


» MSS tropévwor. 


BCD, cai waX. E pada. 


. Gdoyov, BD, Stobszus, Iambl. drovov, Ec, in margin 0. 


- swppov jovow and add’ duwe were misplaced in laying down the fragments. They 


ought to be at the ends of the respective lines. MSS ow¢gpovic ciow. 


. The papyrus seems to omit civa. 


(4) 


. MSS rotry. 


. Guowov civa, Hb d. re mepi, 6, and this was probably the old reading, with ézi. 


. MSS 2v46n, BCD. The reading of the papyrus (avdpamodaen for ed4On) is far more 


vigorous, and likely to be genuine. But how did the weaker version come to 
prevail P 


. MSS yap érépwv dover orepn Ova. 


. MSS id rév. MSS Gd’ Suwe cvuBaive. BOD E EupBaiva, 4. 


mpoc aperny is bracketed by Ast. 


A gap of several pages separates this group of fragments from the next, which begin 
at 79c of our texts. We have, therefore, evidently before us the remains of a 
complete Phedo. ach column of 22 lines occupies about 14 of the Teubner 
text. About 122 columns, therefore, would suffice to complete the dialogue. 
We have remains of only 18, but some of them nearly complete. 


NE: 


FRAGMENTS OF THE 


PHADO OF PLATO. 


(TRANSCRIPTION. ) 


(1) 


79C 
ovx] oparov 
] opotorepov 
T]ou avder To de 
Ta]oa avaykn w@ TwKpaTeEs 
Tahat €]Aeyou[ev 5 


] tat cw[pare x. T,X, 


(2) 


80D opas ws €lzros evr ew afavara 


cote n ovv ]ar—7n de [Wuyn apa To ades 


TO ELS TOL]OUTOV ETEPOV TOTFOV 


oLyopev Jov Toy yevvatov 


kav Kaap lov Kat aldy €us ardouv 


ws adynbus ma]pa tov wyabov Oeor 
2 ] ude av Deos Dede 


(3) 


80E are pekeTwou ale TOUTO TOE 


over addo eotw n opbas piiocopovaea 


K[a]e Tau ovte TeOvavar pererooa 
parduws 7 ov TouT av evn pedeTn 
81A Oavatov—ravramace ye 


OUKOVV oluTw MEV EXOUVOM ELS 


To omo.ov avT] nu [ro] avdes ame[pyerau 


To Oevov te Kali afavatov Kat 


dpovipov ov alduxopevyne vrapyxeu 


avTnt evdarpovr ew)ar TAAVYS KaLavoLAs 10 


Kal poBwv Kau] AYPLOV EPWTWV KAL TMV 


artov kakaly Tov avOpariwav 
Se 

amnhr\aypev |ner womep Neyerat 

Kata] Tw mewunmevov 

ws adnO ws Tov Nourov xpovov 


petla Oewv Siayovca ovTw dapev 


15 


81B w KeBys n ad]Aws—ovtw vn Sia edn 


o KeBns. |—ear Se ye ov pepiacpern 
kat akalaptos Tov TwpLaTos 
am[al]\NarryTat ate ToL Twpate 

ae. Tuvovea Kat TovTO Heparrevovea 


kat [epwoa K]au yonrevopern 


20 


auTika Kat THL E]une Wuyye UTEOV 


avtn Se dy n]uw 7 TovavTn 


(4) 
(81B) vo twv emiOupuwv [Kar . ? 
ndovev ware pnbev [? doxew ewar 
ahnOes addo n To Tw[paroedes 
ov av Tis aaito [Kau vou Kat LoL 
Kat Payou kat tpof[s Ta appodiora 5 
xpynoato To O[e Tous ompace 
oKkoTwdes Kau [vontor Se 
Kat cop.iar arp[etov TovTo Oe EL- 
Oropevne [pioer[v] Te Kaw 
Tpewew [kar devyewv ovtw dn 10 
81C exLovoay over Wuyyy avTyny 
Kal avtnv [eukpwy amadda- 
feo ar—ovde [omwat.ovy 
ada Svednp[pevnv ye ourar 
vo Tov Twpa[ToELOous 0 avTHL 15 
n opidta [T]e kav ovvLovaova Tov 
cwpatos] dua To aev [Evvewvar Kar 
dua TV moAAnv p[ederyv 
eveoinoev ovp| puTov Tavu ye 
eu Bprbes de ye Tou[To o1 20 
exOar xpn evar Kar [Bapv Kar 


yewdes kat opatov[o Oy Kat ExovTa 


ee et oe 


OTA 


(5) 


(81C) y TovavTyn Wuyn Bl apuverar Te 
Kau ehkeTat 7a[ dw evs TOV opaTov 
totrov PoBwt tLov adous TE Kat 
avoov worep hey[eTau Tepe Ta pVN- 
para Te Kat TOUS Tapous KUAWOoV- 5 
SID pevn wept a On [Kat wfOy atra 
Wu]yov dav[tacpata (oKoEdy) 
PGMTOD « crore 


XOvTaL av TovavTar pul yar evdwra 


. aobever [ape 


au py Kabapaws arrodviferoar adda 10 
Tov opatov peTexovoa[t dio Kat 
opwvTai—eikoTas yelw LwKpares — 
euxoTws ]revrou w KeBys [kau ov Tr ye 
tas Twv alyafwv avr[as ewar adda 


tas Twv| daviwv «.T.d. 15 


[21] 


VI. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PHZDO OF PLATO. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1) 


. MSS aecdet. 


The first fragment calls for no further comment. It is separated by a long gap from 
the succeeding portions we have recovered. 


(2) 


3. MSS rovotrov rézov érepov, which is less euphonious than the reading of the papyrus. 


4. The MSS omit ro» before yevvaiov. The papyrus limits this better land to the one 


18. 
21. 


22. 
[22] 


well-known future existence. 


. MSS aedy. The substitution of « for e is common in inscriptions later than 


100 B.c., but isolated examples are found earlier, e.g. CIA II, 2438, 35 (before 
300 B.c.) (cf. Meisterh., p. 88). As cwparoedy occurs in the papyrus 83 c. 17, 
it may be that dedhe was assimilated to didfe, which occurs in Hes. Sct. Herc., 
477, in order to make the play on the words (a«d%7—Atdov) more obvious. 


. MSS ayadv cat podvimov Oedv. See note on next line. 


. MSS of Gv Oedc 202An. B has 26éAm, but me is due to an emendation. Our scribe 


probably copied from an old text in which « and » were often confused. 

In the papyrus there is room for kat doedvysov here. The letters read -IAI may 
possibly be -IAI, but what the word was we cannot tell. OJIAE|[ (ot 64) may 
be the text, there being room for the second bar of the H, if it be lost. 


(3) 


. MSS aei. aieé and det are found in State psephisms down to 361 3B.c. After that 


date the shorter form is universal (cf. Meisterh., p. 25). MSS rovro—roiro é. 


. MSS ovdév. 
. Hirschig bracketed padiwe (so Schanz and Archer-Hind). ov is omitted in CD; 


d agrees with the papyrus. 


. MSS aadéc. OC gives andéc. 

. “AvOowreiwv is read in B; avOpwrivwv in CD E. 

. MSS m, dorep d Aéyera. In the papyrus é is superscribed. 

. BCD, rev Océv. E agrees with papyrus. Heindorf reads diayotoy (so Hirschig 


and Archer- Hind). 
BC DE agree with papyrus. 


All MSS read oiua:. The blunder in the papyrus is due to parablepsy. 
MSS Edvovca. 


Eb yeyonrevpévn. BD yeyonrevopévn. C yonrevouévn. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


12. 


14. 


ME 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PHZDO OF PLATO. 


(COMMENTARY.) 
(4) 
. MSS S27’ airod iad re tov. Vermehren bracketed ind re... . jdovev (Plat. 


Studien, p. 24). There is room in the papyrus for ériupidv avrov kat ndoverv. 


. MSS pndév. MSS addo Soxeiv. 

. MSS add’ i. 

. MSS od rice av, apparently to avoid hiatus. 
- MSS ¢urocodia. 


. The v of picsiv was visible when we first read the papyrus. 


D amadXaEacbu. MSS odd, avoiding hiatus. It should be remarked that here, 
as is the case with other MSS in the collection, the obolus or paragraph-line 
(ypaupn mapaypadoc), which marks a pause in the argument, is repeated over 
the beginning of the next line. In some of the cases where it is not to be 
found, the papyrus has been rubbed, and the line thus effaced. 


BCD adda cat. Ed Stobeus read a\X4. 


CD ovvoveia. E Evvovota. 


- MSS éveroince Evupurov. Massen (Leipziger Studien, iv. p. 1, ff.) has proved that 


v ephel. was as common before consonants as before vowels (Meisterh., p. 89). 


. MSS o€ ye, & pide. There is room in the papyrus for rovro, & pide, oi. k.T.X. 


. doardy is either rubbed out or blurred, so as to be illegible. 


(5) 


. MSS oxiosd) pavracpara. There seems to be room in the papyrus for aspara oxioedh 


after avr. 


- MSS ofa rapéxovra, omitting w ra~.—acBevea, which we have not been able to 


explain. The a in aoOever is doubtful. rév otrw tapévtwy, as Mr. L. C. 
Purser suggests, would fill the gap. 


MSS éixée. 
MSS ratrac. 


[23] 


Wie: 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PHZDO OF PLATO. 


(TRANSORIPTION.) 


(1) 
824A 
adukias TE KaL T]Upay 

vidas Kat apTrayas mpoTE]Te 

LyKoTas els Ta TOV AUKa|y TE 

KaL LEepakwV Kal LKTWeP ylevn 

n mou av addooe hapev Tas] Tow 5 
[Lavras vevar—apeder efn o Ke} 

Bys es Ta ToLavTa ovKovlp 
[y 5 os dnda by Kau Tarra] 

Ol OV EKaCTA LoL KATA Tas] avToY 
[opovornras Tys medeTns On] 10 


Nov Sy edy ras 6 ov ovKoluy k.T.X. 


(3) 
82D 
Jeurov[res ov kata TavTa 
toplevoovrat alvTous ws ovK Evdooow 
om]}ne epxov7[at, avtou de yyoupevor ov 
del evavtva [ryt drrocodi]au 
mplarrew Kav Tye ex[ew]ns 5 
Av[o]er Te Kat Tor KaO[appar] ravrye 
On TpETOVTAL ETOMEVOL YL 
exewn voynyeitat — ws heyets 


epn @ TwKpaTes — Eyw Epw yuyvw [oKovar k.T.d. 


[24] 


82B 


844A 


84B 


(2) 
ouToL Evdarpov[EgTaTOL OTL 
TovtTo]us evKos evs [ToLovToy Tadwv 
adixeo Oar mod[utiKov TE KaL NEP ? 
TEpov yevos n [mov pediTTOV 
7 odyKov n plvpynKav n Kat 
eis TO avToy y[e wahw To avOpw- 
muvov yevos [Kat yuyver Oar €€ avtwv 
avdpas wetpilovs — etkos — 
eus Oe ye Dewy [yevos pn pirogo- 
gynoavre kat [Tavtehws Kabapar 
amvovre ov els apixverc Oar addr 
n Tar prropa[Per. adda TovTwv evexa 
O eraipe orp[pia] re Kav KeBns 
ot opOws dirfoco]pou amrexovTat Twv 


Kata To oLwpa] emOupiwrv .7.d. 


(4) 
mo Twa] evavtiws voTou pfera 
xerpilope|vns adda, yadnvyv 
TouvTwv | mapao[Kevaroluoa 
eropev]n Tw NoyLopwL KaL DEL 
ev TovT|we ovaa To adyOes 
Kat Oeijov Kat ado[€ ]acz[ov 
Oewpevn | Ka vm exew[ov 
Tpepope|vyn Iv Te ove[rar Sew 
oluTw ews av Tee K[ar ered 


av] TeXevtnoen [evs TO ovyyeves K.T.D. 


10 


15 


VII. 
FRAGMENTS OF THE PH2DO OF PLATO 
(COMMENTARY.) 


. MSS Eixde éoriv. 

MSS agixveioBar. 

. MSS juspov. The reading of the papyrus may have been jjpeperepov. 
MES ratrév ye. 


12. BCD aaAX 4. Beck and Ruckert thought ad’ 7 rq gronabei a gloss; but the 
papyrus supports the correctness of the received text. Heindorf proposed adAa 


oO P wo 


povy tp pirouabet. Totrwr,x.t. A. Wyttenbach: cic o€ ye Dev yévoc pH ov B&ue 
apucvetoOat GAw 7} TY PrAopabet Pirocophoarte kal wavteAoe Kafapwe amdvtt- 


13. The capital Q, apparently written over an w, is noteworthy. 


14. BCD giroc0gotrvtec. E gitdcopor. Hbcd anéyovra. BCD zxovra. 


(3) 
. MSS wopetovra. 
. MSS omit rau. 
. MSS omit 67. MSS éxeivy érduevor. MSS Toémovrat ekelyyt Er. 


. D éxeivor. 


OC MND WD 


MSS rac, & Swxparec 3 eyo Epw, Edn. 


(4) 


This Fragment comes after VIII.4, but it was not identified by us till it was 
pasted down among other scraps which we were unable to place, and we preferred 
not to remove it from this place. The Fragment (5) to the right, containing the 
word npaxAne, came from a different case, and is written on lighter-coloured papyrus. 
I have placed it here to show another instance of the Uterary handwriting of the 
day. 

1. MSS iordv. 
2. He perayeptZouévny (so Schanz). BCD -nce. Vermehren proposed -arg. Archer- 
Hind thinks -nv undoubtedly right. 


5. MSS repeat the article before Oetov and addZacrov. 
7. MSS Ziv. 
8. BCD oirw div. E agrees with papyrus. MSS Zix. 


9. MSS reAeurnone. 
d [25] 


82E 


83A 


830 


83D 


VITI. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PH#ZDO OF PLATO. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


(1) 
[2 lines missing’ 


6 ]edepevny 
EV TH THMATL Kat TPOTKEK]ON 
Anpevnv avayKaLopev|nv 
de womep Ov evpypov dia To] vTov 
okoTrero Oar Ta ovTa adda py avtT|ny 5 
du avTns Kal ev TaTNL 
apabia. KuAWoovperyny Kat] Tov 
E_pypou THv SewoTynTa] Kartu 
Sovoa ort Ou eriOupas] eorw 
ws av padtota] av[ro]s o Sede 10 
pevos TvAAn| TTP EL TOV 
dedec0ar— o7eplovy heyw yuyva 
oKovow ov hiro] afers ore ovTw 
TmapahaBovaa] n diiocodua exou 
cay avtov] TH Wuxnv npewa 15 
Tapapvbe|rar kav Ave ee 
xerper evder|KvUpEVN OTL 
amarns plev peorn [y diJa Tov 
oppatov axes atarns Oe 
n Sia Twv alTwv y Tov addr\wv 20 


(3) 


S[ua tas eriOuywas add o ravTov] 
Bleyorov Te KaKov Kat Exxatov eotily 
to[vto macKxeu Kat ov hoyilerale avo 
Tul touto w calKkpares ed[n o KeBys. 


o7[e Wuxn] wavt[os] avOpwrov avay 5 
Ka[xe]rar awa te noOnvar opodpa 


n AjanPnvas ewe Tar kav nyevo Oar 
mlepe o]v ap, wahtora TovTo Tac yet 
pladuo]ra de ewar tovt[o] ovy ovrws 
ex[o]v tavra S[e] w[adcora] oparay ov 10 
m[avu ye . ovkouy ev[zjovrar 
tole wafer wakvorla Karaderrat 
Wuxn vro cwpatos] twos dn 
oTL ExaoTy Hoorn] Kar AvTYH 
womep nov €xovca T]poondou 15 
aUTnVY Tpos TO Twa] Kat Tpos 
TEPOVG KaL TOLEL TWUJATOELOY 
Sofalovaay ravta] adnOy 
Ewa amep av To Topuja dye ex yap 
Tov opodogew Twt Twpalre Kat ToLs 20 
avTols xaipew avayKale|rar 
ourat opotpodos TE] Kau omoTpotros 

[26] 


830 


83E 


84A 


(2) 


arc On| oewv revovoa Se ex TovTMp 
pelv avaxywpew ooo myn avayKy 
xpno[O]ar avrnv 6 evs eauTyv ovr 
heyerOar kar af porter Oar TapaKe 
Neveo[O]ar muarevew Se under addon 
n av7[y]e ore av v[olyoe avtn Kad avrny 
avt[o Ka]@ avto Ti Tw ovT@V OTL 

8 av o[t add]ov oxo. ev addous 
ahdo p[nb]v nyevo Oar adnbes 

ewat O[e] To pev Toifouto]y avePntov 
Kat opatov wu de av[tn T]pomexet vo 
NTOV TE KaL aloes TaVTEL OV[Y TYE 
Avores o[vK otlopweryn Sew evavTe 
ovabai n Tov ws aryfus friocopov 
puyn ovTw amexeTar Tov 150 

vlwv] re Ka emiOvptov Kar AVTOY 
Kal ocov Suvata[. Noy]|:Topevy 

ote erevoay Tis TULaplodpa naOyu 

n AuTnOer ny PoBnOa 7H [emcOvun 

ont ovdev troaovtoy Kax[ov] ex[a 
Jev am avTwv wy Tis o1nfern av 

oLov n voonTas y TL avahwoas 


(4) 
yryveoOafe kar org Kabapws 


eis avoou p[ndemote adixer Oar 
ahha aver avlamhea Tov TwpaTos 
efvevar wotle TaXY Tadw TiTTELW 
ets ad\Ao co[pa Kal woTEp OTELPO 
pevn eudprvec Oar Kar ex [TovTwy 
apoupos ewar THs Tov Peov z[E 
Kat KaAapou Kat LoVvoELoouS 
cvvovotas—ahyfecrata edn 
Aeyers 0 KEBnS w LwKpates 
TovTwY Towvy eveka [ou SiKatws 
piropa[Oeus KoopuoL ELoL Kat 
avdpevor [adda ? ovx wv ov odor 
n ov ovec—ov Syt[a eywye 


- Ov yleLp add ovTw oyioaiT av 


Wuyn avdpos piiocogov K[au 

ouk] av oinfen tyhv pev prroo[oduay 
xplnvar avrnv Avew Avovo[ys 
OoKEWNS avTN Tapad.Loovat 

Tals NOovais Kat Avrats avTy[y 

Tahw av eykaradew Klar avn 

vuTov epyov mpattew [anvedo 


20 


10 


15 


20 


yer 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PHADO OF PLATO 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1) 


All MSS rq dedéo0ar. Schanz accepts Heindorf’s conjecture rov. This is the only 
emendation of modern scholars that is supported by the papyrus. 


Hirschig placed tyovcay after otrw, but the papyrus suggests that this emendation 
is wrong. 


. MSS rotérwv: 80 Scov, line 2. 
. MSS insert avroic after avaykn. 
. MSS 8 cic c has avrhv Evd., but avrjy is the reading of C D. 


. MSS wapaxeAevonévn. The proximity of afpoiZec8a seems to have caused the error 


in the text of the papyrus. 


. MSS add’ jf. MSS aurny avrm P ~MSS vojon. 

. Three letters, partly effaced, are here after the 7, I think rwv. MSS omit rm. 

. MSS dv dAdo. Here and in line 14 we have specimens of the early 0, thus ©. 

. MSS alcOnrdv re. 

. MSS 6 & adr? dpa. We conjecture that the reading of the papyrus was mooséye. 
. C andéc. MSS radrn. 

. MSS otrwe. 

. MSS insert cat p¢Bwv after AurwHv, Iamblichus’ text agrees with the papyrus. 

. MSS omit 7. 


. Iamblichus’ text again agrees with the papyrus. BOD omit 4 Aurnfp. Ee a 


pof3snOy  AvrnOy. ad Kat AvTNnID 7 PoBnOD. 


. MSS ovdév. 


. BCD E agree with the papyrus. Schanz and Heindorf read tn’. BCD dv av. 


E dcop. 


. EB omits rr. 


[27] 


[28] 


VIII. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PHZDO OF PLATO. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(3) 


~ BCD qduyn. En Quynh. 
. MSS insert o¢ddpa after AurnAijvar, not after joPjvat. 
».MSSdav. CHO racyyn. BD racyu. 


. MSS rotro évapyéorarédy refelvat cat aXnPéorarov. The papyrus here seems to follow 


a different tradition—péAtora Seiv eivar rovTo, ovx oUTwe Exov? In the received 
text the sense is not clearly expressed, and the readings possibly corrupt. 


. Heindorf inserted ra before dpara, but there is not space in the papyrus for more 


than -adiora between pu and doara. 


. There seems to have been a word more here than our MSS possess. 
. C reads ratra after aAnO% civat. 


. 6 agrees with the papyrus, but the other MSS give éudroomde re kal 6udtpodoc. 


(4) 


. MSS ola pndémore cig Aldov kaBapic¢ agixéoBar. 


» BC’AdMa. DE add’. E agrees with the papyrus. The other MSS give rov 


awpatog avamAéa, avoiding the hiatus. 


. There is no room for the & xéBne of the MSS. 


- MSS ody oy of roddol Evexa gaciv. Hirschig brackets gaciy. Hermann once 


proposed to omit Evexa paciv, but afterwards suggested évexa paivovrat. 


. C procdgov avdpdc. BD E agree with papyrus. 
. MSS éavrjv. Hirschig proposed auThy. 
. 60x is a mistake for dex. Madvig bracketed rapadiddva. 


. MSS éaurfv. In inscriptions,of 403-300 B.c. gaur. : air. = 81 : 28, but between 300 


and 30 B.c. éaur.: adr. = 100: 7 (Meisterh., p. 121). 


. Cf. VII. (4) for continuation of text. 


IX. 
CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


(1) 


(2) 


advad.. TL Javres TES 
nTov.. ]tpupav SevIwt 
par kat pn THe ToL, Japrous TUTOVTAL 
Eu pn wore THL ypL Jovirau Beop 
Rae vop.[ujLov Tous Lev ]pasoe vov 
ywopevous Opnvew[, ]rwas w 
5... ov ter ral 158 
vf. ..Jow ws ToMo[y kapatwr ? v]mep ta Ka 
avatretaupev| wv ]yevov ] vou 
10 ot 8 evoe Tpos Tom [ohEnov ]rakheu pavra 
dia THY eromo[rnTa ]Gecpovoew Wer 
mpos Tov Oavaro[y ]poris ouTev 
Tae de vopypov TL ]dew du TEPOV 7 
yuvaikas 7 ]pevra Kepady 
15 Tord. Anuor[ ] vres EKTOS TOU 
ou avopes de ] ves epy TOL Layn 
Owow dovo[, ] aow ov Jest 
yuvaikes €[ ] »» 
XELpas ETT de 
20 TAS ALOK yk 
cba yupvfas ELYOUT WOU Ka. au 
CT eraepat OKAY OVvd Eay NL Tap 


tas Kedha[ das 


umepexov[ 


Tpiov ov. . 


Bes? ypuciov Kat apyupLov ov 
Solws arrec Oa Tov adrdo[v 


us deTo 
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IX. 


CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


The three fragments here represented seem to belong to the same tract, from the close 
similarity of the papyrus and the handwriting. The writing is in large and clear capitals, 
and an excellent specimen of the best kind of every-day writing at this period. We can tell 
from the size that these scraps were not part of a long treatise, written with the economical 
neatness of a professional scribe, but probably from a roll of extracts or quotations. 

The texts are too mutilated to let us know more than the general fact, that the first 
piece was a description of the manners and customs of barbarous nations, such as were fre- 
quently composed by the Peripatetic school, in imitation of the BapBapia vouma of Aristotle. 
It was, no doubt, the first attempt at an anthropology founded upon induction from particulars. 
We also know that the second Ptolemy showed special interest in such inquiries, and sent 
exploring expeditions far into the Soudan. This may have made such accounts of savage 
customs fashionable, but I have not been able to discover who or where the Kausiani were, 
whose name is here quite clear. The particular custom here described is probably borrowed, 
not from observation of any special people, but from Herodotus v. 3, in his account of the 
Trausi, viz. cara d? tov yivduevdv oft Kal amoyivdmevov Torevor roidde’ Tov piv yivduEvov 
Trepusousvor of mpochkovrec dAoPbpovrar, doa uv Set, éwet TE eyéveTo, dvaTtAoa Kaka, avnyedueva 
ta avOpwrhia mavra wabea tov 8 aroyiwduevov malZovréic re Kat HOduevor yy KpdTTovat, 
émiAéyoutes Sowv Kkaxwv earadAayxDelc tore év maon evoamoviy. 

The paragraphs in this MS are marked by curved paragraph lines, and also by the use of 


large and somewhat ornamental capitals, as may be seen in line 18. 
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A RHETORICAL FRAGMENT. 


erravaplacev 
em avopelay Towvy Tis KadALOV 
. +S Tapakdynoes KaTane[ Eer]ev 
Tas pmey yap adhas caow Sede 
WS LN THL PHKEL THV hoywv 6 
EvoyANTW Kal TOV TOLNTOV 74 
pakadovvTos €yw Kau TOUS TPOS 
€XOVTas amroTpeww 
pas d€ povoy pynoOynocopat TS 
elmupaveotarys Tis yap 10 
MpoTpoTn petLwv evpelern 
Tov wep. AxiAdea TEeTOUNWEVaV 
ols yeyovws pev ex IInhews Te 
kat OeTLOos vTapxovons Se povapyvas 
avTwu OeTTawv pevos OE? 15 
». paxle vuKaV vewv Oe? 


Tov evdooTtatwv Twv TrEvaTwv ? 


avTos caro To] wy apx 

7) 20 
ELjLap 

pevys ToL TVUPTONEL@V 25 

ne pe? nv tarnOy 


mpoonv eye omrep Yeos Kat po 
voo[voa t]o pekdov AAA opws 


Pytpos Kav Geov rapaweos ovK 


1+... GB avtov pn BonOnoar 30 


reOewte Tlarpokdau 
A)A]a TouvTwv Tas av evpew Suv 
ato InT]wv Svavovas Kahdvovas 


TE Kal TapaK|AncELs peLLOvas Em av 


to 
or 


Spevav ETALPELAS 


(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


Mpovowav EXEL KaL TOUS [LEV 
merous Wor av ovd ep pere 

Xoo. Tov TpoKEelmevav ayabwv 

Tove a&vovvTas Axddeus de 

KQL TOV UTAPXOVTMV aATrOOTE 40 
Povplevos Tous peytaTous KiVSuUVOUS 
vmepewve povos 89 Twp TwrTOTE 
YEYEVNLEVwV UTEP ETaLpov TEHEwTOS 
amofavew Tohunoas Kat vomioas Sew pn 
mevlew Ilatpok\ov add avtov cup, 45 
mevOevo bar eT EKELVOU KaL TAS MEV 
a[AA]as eraiperas amacas o Pavatos 
dua[Aver] TavTyny Se pew Kar pavepw 


te[pav €]rounoev—xpn Se pureratpov 


ew[at vouu]Tew ov Top Toda TOUS 50 
prrots [ ] peparevpevov 
aX os av pl ]nv xapw aod 


perrov Larp]ytar Kuvduvfevew 

ovpey ylap 

eyouot 56 
mow 

Tapa 6 

Tay 

TAT 

TET 60 
OTL TOV 

NYEMOVLKWY 

Tar Wier ow 


Kat ToA[Aous o]upBaiver 
een 65 
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.¢ 
A RHETORICAL FRAGMENT. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


We have in this curious fragment the remains of an exhortative oration, rporpemriKdg 
Adyoc, as the Greeks called it, which was a common form of the eloquence of display 
(ériSetixdv) as opposed to the forensic (dKcavicdv) eloquence, and was cultivated with great 
care ever since the days of the early Sophists, Gorgias and Prodicus. I have not been able 
to discover any allusion to the present speech, of which the subject is clear, and the illustration 
one of the most hackneyed in Greek literature—I mean the devotion of Achilles to his friend. 
It had been even treated with great warmth by Alschylus in an extant fragment of his 
Myrmidons, and was doubtless the theme of countless rhetorical displays. 

The present fragment is clearly of a date posterior to the teaching of Isocrates, for the 
avoidance of hiatus, a law first insisted upon by him, is carefully observed. There is not a 
single instance, even of the forms of hiatus which he tolerated, in the passage. On the other 
hand, there is another feature in the style which by itself would point to an older epoch of prose 
writing—I mean the omission of av before the optative in lines 3 and 11. It is now well 
recognised that in older prose this general law was not rigidly observed, and Gomperz even 
suspects that it has sometimes been inserted by later grammarians and critics where the author 
had not intended it.* The occurrence of the construction in lines 32 and 37 seems to show that 
the author was merely indifferent about its use: that he was careless in his composition is hardly 
possible. For though I have not been able to discover any of those subtle laws which Blass has 
shown to be observed by Demosthenes and by Isocrates,t we cannot read the passage without 
feeling that it is composed with a studied attention to the rhythm and euphony of the clauses. 

From a paleographical point of view, the fragment is also of importance, for it gives us a 
new variety in the formal hands of the Ptolemaic age. If we compare it with the Antiope or the 
Phedo, we might easily imagine ourselves in another century, but any such conclusion is most 
improbable. It was found, as I need hardly repeat, with documents dated prior to 220 B.c., 
and unless we adopt the hypothesis that the classical fragments may possibly be all younger 
than the dated ephemeral accounts used up along with them, the company in which the former 
were found will force us to make them at least as old as the latter. The paleographical aspects 
of the matter are, in the case of the other classical documents, in themselves absolutely conclusive 
in favour of my view. I should not have been so positive were this exhortation the only specimen 
of the literary hand of the day, because the writing of this treatise is in many respects quite 
peculiar. At first sight we might be disposed to put it later than the papers among which it 
was found; but when we come to examine particular letters, such as the Z, we find unmistak- 
able signs of antiquity. But there is a tendency not hitherto known in very early hands, but 
which I can parallel in the cursive documents under my care, to adopt round forms instead 
of the usual square, by way of caligraphy. This, and the habit of putting short cross-bars 
above and below the uprights (a common device in modern printing), make the hand look 
peculiar. I have given part of the alphabet, for comparison’s sake, at the close of the Introduc- 
tory Memoir. 

The ends of the lines belonging to the column on the left are too fragmentary to be worth 
transcribing. 


* Cf. his Essay on the Hippocratic tract in the Svtsungsberichte of the Vienna Academy for 1890, 
pp. 121-2. 

+ Cf. his Attesche Beredsamkeit, III., pp. 100, sgg., on Demosthenes, and his recent tract De numeris 
Isocrateis: Kiel, 1891. 
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XI. 


WILL OF A HERACLEOTE, A CAVALRY OFFICER. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


KS 
Baowrevovtos ]arohepaov Tov mrod[eparov 
ef tepews . . .] €ous [t]ov evBaradd[ ? 
KS ev Jeoyorid[t Tov apowvourov 
npakhewrTns 
emuoTarou (?) 
Ep|omrourov pwr os Ly[ 
OvAN MEONHL pwve ELN EM prow VyLaLvorTL Tal E“avToU SroLKELY 
ws €]yw Oehw cay de Tt avOpwrwov afew Katradeurw tla wou vTapyovTa 
ey] tov Bacwukov Kat Tov uTTov Kat Ta OTa TTOEpaLo[e 
v kat xpucoTohews emt[tporov ?] de Karaheurw Sy[ 
A eve ]uppov npakdewrny trys er 2[.....]s os Len dLer]xo [ypav 
paptu]pes apirTodnjos ayatos Twv TavpLoKoV pa ws LX pe[oos 
as TETAVOS OVAN UTO TPLXA MLETWTWL TTOAENALOS 
Tov eppotrohitav ws Ly evpeyeOns pedtypos TeTa[vobpré 
plakedwv Twv TaTpwvos cvvTaypa Tov aynpwatos KA[Mpovxos 
peAtxpws KakoTwywv ovrn em ofpvos aprotepas vikal Jos p[akedwv 
Jevou mevtaxoavapxos K\ypovyxos ws LA pecos pe[ALtypo]s T 
] os ovdn ava pecov odpvwv apiotodnmos apkas pr [rov a]yn[paros 
evpeyedns pehiypws ovdyn uo BXehapov aprore[ pov] evBo[ 


Los Tov aynjatos PA ws Lu AevKoxpas teralvos . .] vias tL 


é 


15 
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XI. 
WILL OF A HERACLEOTE, A CAVALRY OFFICER. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


It seems necessary to note that a separate fragment at the top of the fac-simile has been set 
to the right instead of the left top of the main fragment, an error made before the decipherment, 
but which is better explained and allowed to stand, than obviated by the dangerous remedy of 
loosening again the brittle papyrus from its present place and putting it in its proper position. 
The results which might possibly ensue have made me unwilling to take this step. 

I have set this specimen of the recovered wills in the first place, not that it is typical in its 
formulee—far from it—but because I feel tolerably certain that it ranks among the earliest 
of them. The date ks, written above the document by the copyist, and repeated (1. 4) is 
unfortunately only the day of the month, if we judge from its position. JI have (under 
the year 22 of Ptolemy III.) a similar entry of 17 at the head of the Will, and 17 in the 
text as the day of the month. Indeed, when we come to the 22nd year of the third 
Ptolemy, we usually find the month and day, and the name of the testator, in the heading, 
for the convenience of reference among a crowd of archives. But the ages of the settlers, 
here given, seem to me to preclude a date corresponding to the various wills from the 10th, 
12th, and 22nd years of Ptolemy III., which will be given in the sequel. The cleruchs 
described as witnesses are men of middle age, not old men over sixty-five, as they 
invariably are in the other documents. No king and queen are cited as executors, as is 
usual in the later generation; but if I have supplied the gaps aright, a young relation, a 
man of 28, is appointed to that charge, and with a different formula, xaraXeitw éritpotov, 
whereas the royal executors are always mentioned with the more respectful aipovpa:. 

Even the opening formula of the will has not yet assumed its stereotyped form, the 
we ty 0é\w being in the later documents abandoned for the simpler éué ra éuavrov dcotkeiv. 
We have, however, another and later example of a varied formula in XX. 

Theogonis was one of the Greek villages in the Arsinoite nome often mentioned in private 
documents.* The testator is from Heraclea,t but apparently of high rank in the army, for 
his associates are partly, at least, Macedonians of the Guard. He enjoyed a pension, for 
zy tov Bacco is shown by the documents published in Wilcken’s Aktenstucke to mean the 
royal bank; he was a cavalry soldier, but his horse and arms were his own property, not the 
king’s.t He bequeaths them to one Ptolemy, now an ordinary name among the Macedonians 


* In later centuries always Oeayevis: cf. Wessely, Index of Names, Denkschriften of the Vienna 
Academy, vol. 37, p. 105. 

{ Not from the Egyptian district of the name, in which case he would be “HpaxXcoroXirys. 

t We may presume, from the mention (which I have recently found) of irzocxdou as State officials, 
that the cleruchs were bound to keep horses as a condition of their tenure. This is probable, but no more. 
The fragment only contains the following :— 


rots wrrocKorots 

Jproder . of 

|s kaxws urrotpopwct 

Japatpovrres azo Tov 

Jenpavicavres Snuect. And on the next column Ae:rovpyvav 
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XI. 
WILL OF A HERACLEOTE, A CAVALRY OFFICER. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


in Egypt. I have supplied évi[rporov] in 1. 11, because the accusative “‘HpaxAcwrnv cannot 
be translated in any other way, when we apply the analogy of the other wills. Whether 
émvyévn¢e, which would fit the vacancy, should be supplied in the following line is to me 
very doubtful; the executor, indeed, is a generation younger than the testator and most of 
his witnesses; but we see some were already clerwchs, or landed proprietors, at the age of 30 
(LA = érwy A), a fact we could not infer from any of the later documents. We seem, therefore, 
to be present at the very opening of the history of the settlement, and, if we adopt the 
reading here, it remains to solve the problem: what does rij¢ émvydvn¢e mean, if members of 
it were present at the founding of the colony? The word is certainly used in contrast to 
kAnpovxoc, and I think to i«arovrapovpoc, with neither of which it seems to be compatible. 
I call attention further to the fact, that the old regiments of these soldiers are mentioned 
by the name of the commander (Patron, Tauriscus, &c.), the name of the corps (the dyna, or 
the imrapxia), and the men are often described by a curious sig/e, or hieroglyph, as follows :— 


Pa IS ES Tas 


These are the slightly varying forms of this ideograph, in which it is very likely that the 
initial sign means 100, but whether we should render it by éxarovrapoupoe or éxardvrapyoc 


(Mr. Bernard’s suggestion), or by something quite different, I cannot say. It occurs in the 
following connexions :—- 


O, 7. III. (a Will of year 12, a fragment in my possession) :— 


Apte|udopocg Oparé pe 
supako? |aiog 4, Tw avep[ovi Kou 


|uaxedwv op [ 
And here :— 


Axatog twv T[av ]proxou pa we L[ 
Apiorodnpoc Apkxac ,, [ 


Tov aynpatog 4, well 


Also in a Contract given on XVI.(2), apparently after a name in the dative case. These 
instances incline me to translate it by é«arévrapyoc = centurion. The following translation 
will give the general reader a clue to all the succeeding group :— 

“(In the reign of] Ptolemy son of Ptolemy [Soter, year —, in the priesthood and Canephoria 
of such and such people] the 26th of month —, at Theogonis [in the district of Arsinoe—the 
following will was made by M the son of N] a native of Heraclea [of such a regiment, and 
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ek 
WILL OF A HERACLEOTE, A CAVALRY OFFICER. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


such a commander, a landholder, &c.], aged about 40 [fair, tall, &c.], with a scar on the middle 
of his nose. May it be my lot to enjoy good health, and manage my own affairs as I choose, 
but should I suffer the lot of men, I bequeath all my income from the Crown, and my horse, 
and my arms to Ptolemy [the Macedonian ? of such a regiment, son of X]| and of Chrysopolis. 
But I leave as executor De{mostratus, &c., &c., son of] Pyrrhus the Heracleote, aged 28, fair 
[tall, &c., &c.]. Witnesses (1) Aristodemus the Achzan, of Tauriscus’ regiment p¥, aged 
about 30, of middle height [&c., &c. |, with straight hair, a scar on the forehead under his hair; 
(2) Ptolemy [son of X, &c.], one of the Hermopolites, aged about 50, tall, of olive complexion, . 
and straight hair; [(3) X, son of Y], a Macedonian of Patron’s regiment of the guards, a 
landholder [of middle height, &c.], and olive complexion, a poor beard, a scar on his left eyebrow ; 
(4) Nicander the Macedonian [of the guards, &c.], a captain of 500, landholder, about 30 years 
old, middle in height [&c., &c.], a scar between his eyebrows; (5) Aristodemus the Arcadian 6x 
of the guards, tall, olive, a scar under his left eyebrow; (6) Eub[ulus, the Macedonian, &c. |, of 
the guards pX, aged about 40, fair, straight-haired’—[about three words only lost]. 

Let the reader compare this with the general account given of the Wills in the Introduc- 
tory Memoir, §§ 20, 21, and verify what I have said of the variations. 

The fragment is much mutilated. But the greater part of most of the lines is preserved, 
and the general sense is quite determined by comparing it with other documents of the series. 
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XIT. 
WILL OF PEISIAS THE LYCIAN. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


[Date and witnesses lost. ] 


dieMeTo vowy Kat |Ppovwr Ilevoias AvKios Tov ...... 
]- ov ev Tar apowourne KaTapeneTpn 
pevav K\ypw ?]v wvddos peros peyefer paKkpompo , 
cotos[ joue[ ]v ey mew poe vytawvovta avTov 
Ta ewavrov duoixew eav [de] Te avOpwrwov Tacxw KaTadeuTw 5 
Tov vTapxyovTwr] pou Ta [ev A]\eEavdperar Tuouxparer Tar vier 
Tnv Tle cvv[ouk]iay Kar TA VTApPXOVTa [MoU EKEL 
Jee wai[das] Avovyovoy kai Evtvyov Svpovs 
]Buorrar [ka]e tavtns Ovyarepa Evpynvnv 
Katadeura] Se ura[ov] AvKide TH EwavTov yuvarke 10 
] ty Yvp[av .]iBvoeov kar THv orKiay THY vTap 
xXovoay pou ev Kalune BovBacrar tov Apowourov Typ Se . 
Katac|keunv Tnv ev BovBacrar Kowne Iluoukparer 
]de Agtobea tpocevyveyKrar em phepyne Kau 
]v avrnv k[a]e wn perewou Tevouxpater oa 15 
]retpipper[a] ne aodotw IIuouxparns Agvo 
Oeau.... ujroyeypappevas Kwvay eMaooor eTpiakwour ? 
yujvarkevov Kau Oepistpov KC yxiTwVOS avdpeELov 


Javov Fe x[ravos avdp]evou t-i= Iwvy ? 


6] purrpov Kawvov dB amhoidiov Hy Evora 20 Oe 
]xarkys 9 Wuxrynpos yakkou FC T 
Jurody[p]arfa] yuvark[eva kK 
]Sudis zu Ae wy padako xp 


Jevardia iB ]rov ov Kaifvjov HK apw 
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SELL 
WILL OF PEISIAS THE LYCIAN. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


I am inclined to date this document in the reign of the second Ptolemy. The heading is 
lost. We begin with the end of the formula “ of sound mind and good understanding,” which 
I have already mentioned in the Introductory Memoir. But the mutilated description of the 
testator was evidently so much fuller than is usual in the dated documents, that I cannot but 
attribute it to the days when the settlement was new, and he was set down as one of those who 
received a property from lands measured out (rev carapeueronuévewr) to colonists in the Arsinoite 
nome, for so I supply, conjecturally, the missing words. The handwriting is quite peculiar, 
and that of a scribe different from any other whose handwriting we possess; it is an excellent 
introduction to the more difficult cursives, whith are, as it were, derived from it. As the list of 
witnesses at the end is also gone, we cannot be certain that the testator was a soldier—it may 
have been stated in those opening lines of description which are so mutilated. The word 
uvddoc* is very rare in extant Greek, and seems to mean crooked (Hesychius). The details 
which follow after the usual formule are in many respects interesting. The testator held 
property in Alexandria, which he bequeaths to his son, along with property in Bubastos, a 
village in the Arsinoite nome. To his son also he leaves various slaves —a sort of property seldom 
mentioned elsewhere in this series of wills. To his wife he leaves his horse, his house in 
Bubastos, and apparently a female slave; but the furniture, jointly to her and his son Pisicrates. 
Then follow clauses about the rights and the condition of Axiothea, a liberated slave, who had 
formed part of the dowry of the testator’s wife. She is to possess certain things, and in good 
order, for Pisicrates is to make good any household articles which are broken. 

So far we can hazard our general reconstruction. There follows a list of articles of dress and 
furniture—whether those that Axiothea was to receive or not we cannot tell. The very first 
article, a Coan— P (1.17) is to me illegible, though the letters are distinct. It is probably some 
article of dress, like those that follow, the form Ogp:oroov (summer garment) being used twice, 
instead of the usual Ospisroiov. The values added are not high, and perhaps represent the 
money to be paid to Axiothea for any article lost or spoilt. The sign means drachme; the 
highest valuation of any article is that of a new summer dress at 32 dr. (Af) to lowest 4 (A); we 
have, moreover, 12 (3), 10 and 2 obols (L =) 6 (s), &., represented. évwdvov is the form found 
on inscriptions (cf. CIG, i. 233, 237) for the classical évwriov, earring. "AmAotd.y is a new 
diminutive from a7Aote, an adj. used as a subst. for a single garment ever since Homer. Two 
very strange slave names occur to us (Il. 9, 11), Bisila and Ibuseios, the latter apparently a 
woman’s name also. But we cannot be quite sure, as we have either name quite complete. 


1. After twy follow vestiges of six letters, which appear like yoo. oir, we should expect the 
name of his commander, if he was a soldier, in this place (cf. witnesses 1 and 3 in 
the last will). 


2. We have the termination of this, and of all the other lines of the column. But we have 
lost at the beginning of the first three lines about twenty-two letters, to judge from 
the example of lines 5 and 6, which we can restore with certainty. apotvorrne (for 
-wi) is a mistake of the scribe. 


* Except as a proper name; cf. my Greek Int., I., 2, § 234. 
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XII. 
WILL OF PEISIAS THE LYCIAN. 
(COMMENTARY) 


. The opening letters must be the close of the personal description of the testator, hence 


should be easily conjectured—and yet I have failed to make sense of them. 


. The opening letters are doubtful. 


. The first letter is doubtful; the letters supplied to complete waidac are almost certain. 


The bequest of a horse, and indeed of armour, occurs in XI., 1. 10, but it seems 
odd here that the testator’s wife should inherit it. I notice that in the Greek of 
these people, gud¢ seems to have disappeared (there is a possible exception in XIV. 
1. 13) ; cases of the personal pronoun, guavrov, supply its place. 


The village Bubastos is frequently mentioned as situated in this name. 


mpoc-eviveyrac is the form established by inscriptions, instead of the classical 


EVIVEKTAL. 
The scribe varies to zetorx. for riot. 


The word given as ~\Aacoov is very doubtful, and may be read eAXeoov, or something 
like it. The concluding word also I cannot read. 


I cannot decipher. 


The vestiges of another column on the right are visible opposite these later lines. 


In this transcription I have noted proper names with initial capitals, but think it needless to 
do so in the future. 
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XIII. 


FRAGMENTS OF WILLS, 237 .8.c. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


(1) (2) 


Ts pijrappovos [unve Tw Eevokns Tpos viv 
ws peploos Tov ap[owwourov ? dedaveika ev ahegavOperf au 
pos tAAvplos Tov ov ov ovbevt ovber as Se vyeypa 
ydavxos emvypu[zos papt]upes Siendns apyevos € 
Ta eu] avrov SioiKkew clay de TravO. 5 H]ecos Tar peyeDer NevKoy[ pws 5 
Ta vTapxlovra pow tavr[a Tos eXevowwos ws Lye 
Tluppov pakerau eT AplaTEpoV KNELY 
irAapyyns evpeye[Ons 2s tw ernypfe]var 
Joos ws LE duo[yevns peoos peyleer TeTavos ovhy emu - 
hevKoxpws daxo[s emu 10 LE Bpayvs reravo[s 10 
pya.os Twv ava Tns €|mvyovns ws Ly peoo[s 
tov? ... evurwos [..]va ovdn tap oppluv Se€vayv muppos . Sut _ 
vatos Tov Sap[wvos tetalvos emvypuTros wra pelo 


TTONEMaLov Kat apowwon[s 
wv adehhav Kat Jewry evep[yetav 15 
kavnpop[ov] apowwons ¢[kadehpou 
pnvos ap|teuuc.ov y ev K[pokodiuwy k.7.X. 
tade [duefero 


(3) 


Tov apa |wourov 
HEVOUS TEVTAKOTLAPXOS 
gos as L Eun wep, mole vytauwovTe «K.T.d. 
eav | de te Tacx avOpo[ wor KatadeTw K.7.). 
Kat o7a oferkwow Tues [pou 5 
paptupes OnpmoKdys 
pedtypas Tov 
tos Opar€ Tw uydrLO ? 
exov mapa To SeEvov [ovs ? 
Xdvapxos evpey[eOns 10 
€x TNS ape 
os Aoxay[os] eros 


Kpatyns 
[40] 


XIII. 


FRAGMENTS OF WILLS, 237 zc. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


These fragments are so mutilated as to give us little information, save on two points. In 
the first place, enough of the date is preserved to tell us that they were written in either the 
9th or the 10th year of Ptolemy III., when Menekrateia, daughter of Philammon, was 
Canephorus of Arsinoe Philadelphus. In the second they give us this dated specimen of a large 
and regular official hand in capitals, very unlike either the delicate capitals of the classical MSS or 
the rapid cursives of most of the private documents. ‘To infer that this large and plain writing 
was earlier than our cursives would be to ignore plain facts. Some of the most illegible cursives, 
which Mr. Sayce has deciphered and given us in Hermathena xvii., are dated in the second 
Ptolemy’s reign. I cannot find any reason to account for these great differences of hand beyond 


the varying skill of the officials employed to make copies from the originals. 
s 


There are many difficulties left us by the mutilation of the texts. 


(1) 

1. 2 seems to be the local description—in some part of the nome, pepidoe tov apowvorrov. 
Wilcken (Obdservationes, p. 12) has shown that, in later days, the nome had three divisions, called 
respectively after the names of their governors. Whether these existed at this earlier date I 
cannot tell, but the present phrase suggests that they did. The testator is an Illyrian by birth. 
1. 7 contains a form, paxera, which I cannot understand. We should expect X, the son of 
Pyrrhus, the Macedonian ; I cannot find any abbreviations, such as pax., which would explain it. 
The will evidently contained a brief general bequest to a single heir, for there is only room for 


a very few words before the list of witnesses begins. 


(2) 

There are two insertions of omitted words, besides Aveunédne for Arou., which is clearly a 
mistake. The fragment begins at the close of the testator’s dispositions. He too has money 
invested in Alexandria. The concluding formula, “nothing to nobody else,” is followed by a 
clause of which I cannot guess the meaning; the appointment of executors ought to appear in 
this part of the text. Then follow the names and descriptions of six witnesses. Such personal 
descriptions were already known from extracts published by Leemans (Pap. Leid. I. Pap. M) ; 
and I understand that the practice still survives in native Indian legal proceedings. 1. 8 has 
the words rw exnyuevw[ , which must be, I suppose, for rev érnypévwv. Tie éreydvne occurs 
in 1. 11, so that we naturally look for a contrast implied in the use of the two phrases. The 
occurrence of this expression, ‘‘ those introduced, or ‘ superinduced’,’”’ without context, is 
exceedingly tantalizing. There is another text in my possession (Petrie Pap. O, 4, iv.), but 


Jee lsh] 


XIII. 


FRAGMENTS OF WILLS, 287 B.c. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


not autotyped, which I print for the sake of comparison. It is a little fragment describing 
witnesses in the usual handwriting of the wills of the year 12:— 


ovAn |ueowe weTwTwt Kat wUK[ THEL 
tlwv ovmw exnyuer[ wv 
~ evo |ypwe retavoc ovdAn pole 
|v KiAAne avtiyovou pak[ sdwy 
1 ped |typwe tetavocg avapaA[arto¢g 5 
Jeatoc tne extyovne we Li 
Jece ovdAn uo yevetov cal 
Jemnypevwv ac dnulov 
atpoyy |vAotpocwmoc paxoc ere pl ive P 
emt lyovne wo Lue evpey[ One 10 
|e perwmon ey debi wv 


[I am at a loss to interpret one expression only in this fragment, and this is just what we want 
to understand. The reading of line 2 is difficult, but is supported by XX VII. (3), where the 
words tn¢ exvyovne Twv ovTw exnyuevwr occur together—an unique combination in these papers. 
Again in 1. 8 exnyuevwy is plain; and we have even more—rwy emnypevwv etc Snufov TwY—a 
perfectly new formula. Killes is a curious Macedonian name, but is quite plain; I have 
searched in Boeckh’s Corpus for it, and find it occurs once only, and as a soldier’s name in 
Egypt (Apollonopolis) ; cf. CIG 4836, c (Addenda). But there was as yet no evidence that the 


name was Macedonian. | 


There follows on the Autotype the opening of another will, which calls for no commentary. 


None of these wills contain the appointment of the Crown as executors, though the testators 


and their witnesses were certainly veterans. 


(3) 


Calls for no additional comment. This testator had money out at interest, like the preceding. 


[42] 


XIV. 


WILL OF DEMETRIUS, THE SON OF DEINON, 237 n.c. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


pedty pws evpeyeOns T 
of|puv de€vav 


B]acwevovt0s mrod\epaov Tov mTohELatov Kat [apowwoyns Dewy 

ade]idav Lu ef vepews atod\Awridov Tov poax.wvos [aheEavdpou 
Klar Jew adehdav Kat Dewy evepyetwv Kavnpopov [apowwons 

pira]dekgov pevexpateras THS diiappovos to BL p[nvos — 


Ely Kpokodidwy troder Tov apowortov voutou Tade Si[eHeTO vowy Kat 


Creat th 


ppolvav Snpytpios Sewavos xpnotnpwos Tar emo[rarye ? 
w]s Loe wedtypous evpeyeOns raxpoTepos 
ovAyn METwTOL |werat EN pew jot VyLawwovTa [Ta vTapxXoVTA 
duoixew eav Se Tt | avOpwmwov Tacxyw Katahiptavw Ta vT[apxovTa 
Tyv €lv ateEavdperat ovKiay Ewou vTapxyovoay 
Kat] to[y Ow]paxa os eore K 
a THv Covnv Owpaxut[ov 
THe eune? yuvarke eLeoTw evouKew 


“LXEVXN.... WTO de Aoura oca e[ore 


N ooo vu.... [Kt] nowpar kata[Aeutro ? 
otlaQuov..ed.. ew ey Baor[AcKov 
]de Tou Tada Love 
a] pun[p]e €[A]evepor emitporrovs de at[povpar Race 
hea wrohepavov Tolv ey Bac[irJews trohepasov Kar apowo[ns Jewy adehpav 
kat Baowtooar] Bevixny t[n]v Bacrtews trohepailov adedpyy Kar 
yuvaika Kal Ta] TOVT@Y TEKVA MaApPTUPES KwT 
KAnpovxos ws Ly peduypous Bpay[us 
ha]kos Tap ovs apurtepov Yeodoros cvpa[Koa.os 
]putobos K\npovyos ws Lo Bpayus ped[ixpous 
deEtwr hakos vrep oppur devaly 
duavos Tns emvyovys ws Lu Bpalxus 
olatupiwv ya. . wou areEavdpevs T 
v np .. couvies.ws Ly Nevk[oypas 
Epe. TOS TTONEaLos TEpoy|s 
Tupplakns peos peyeHer unra pey[as 
]oodepis Avopayxevs Tov Sapwv[os 
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XIV. 


WILL OF DEMETRIUS, SON OF DEINON, 237 e.c. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


This will may be compared with XII. in many details, but has features of its own, which 
are worthy of note. In the first place the date is so well preserved as to be unmistakable, and 
has already been commented on in the Introductory Memoir, § 20. We might also infer from the 
fact, that the Canephorus only is in her second year, the appointment of this official earlier in 
the year than of the priest of Alexander; but it is a mere oversight of the scribe, as I shall 
show in discussing the next document. 

It is the will of Demetrius, the son of Deinon, made in 287 3.c. But what shall we 
say of his profession described (1.6) as yenornpiog ? The word as a substantive is new to us, 
and is not likely to refer to any connexion with oracles. It rather means some kind of 
business man, but whether a regular money-lender, or some sort of paymaster and business man 
for his superior, the érorarne, I will not venture to affirm, the restoration of the close of the 
line being uncertain. In the formula he uses the word xaradymdvw, which occurs elsewhere 
also in these documents. Like Peisias the Lycian, this man owns a house in Alexandria, 
which he leaves, with other property, to someone not his wife—probably his son—to whom he 
also bequeaths his armour. This point was discovered for me by Mr. L. C. Purser, who first 
read Qwoaxa, which I had failed to do, owing to the strange degeneration of the w into a straight 
line along the upper level of the writing. As Qwpaxitne only occurs elsewhere (in Polybius) as a 
substantive, I have supplied a substantival termination—“ the girdle of a corslet-armed soldier.” 
To his wife (whom he seems to call eum, cf. note on XII. 1. 10) he reserves a right of living, 
probably, in his Arsinoite house (1.13). The next lines are unfortunately too mutilated to 
tell us what he intended to do with a farmstead (cra8uév) and his pension (éy BaciAccov). He 
manumits a slave. Then follows the appointment of the king and queen (mis-written Benike) 
and their heirs as executors. Then seven witnesses are enumerated: some are kAnoovxor, some 
rie émvyovnc, and here we have the nearest approximation of age between these classes that I 
have found, viz. a cleruch of 50 (1.22) and an epigon of 40. For the cleruchs of these years 
are usually over 65. The testator, who was, doubtless, a cleruch, seeing he retained a house in 
Alexandria, was 75 (1. 7). Among the variants occurring I notice tacyw (1. 9) for the more 
correct waQw, even if we allow the former to be a present subjunctive, and peArypouc, which 
constantly alternates with meArypwe. In two places (ll. 5, 14) there are erasures, but we can 
read what has been erased. 

The remains of the last line of a previous will show at the top of the papyrus, and beneath 
it is an IL with a line drawn over it, as is usual to denote figures. But what can 7 mean here ? 
I think the day of the month, as will appear from the heading of wills on XV. and XIX., 
where it corresponds with the day mentioned in the text. But in this case that spot in 
the will is gone. I have supplied zupp[axne] in 1. 30, because this word, known in the LXX., 
occurs in other similar descriptions. The vocabulary of the LXX., as A. Peyron saw long ago, 

-is of the greatest help in recovering for us the language of Greek Egypt in the 8rd century B.c. 


[44] 


x. 
WILL OF DION OF HERACLEA, 237 nc. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


ons TeTavolpré hakos €€ apioTepwy puKTypt Kaddiwaxos 
X]Arapyos Twv evpupedovTos Khypovxos ws Lire pecos pev 
ut olfppur ovdy v7o yeverws Kdeavdpos appurohirns evpey[eOns _ 
u KAnpovyos ws Lve Bpayus NevKoypws ovdn - 
(?) we wepitas paxedwv xiuapyos Twv viKavopos KAn[povyxos 5 
pecos peyefer pedtxpous ovdn peTwtrat vo Tpilya - 


n . 
Bacdrevort]os mrohepavov Tov TTorEMaLOV KaL apawons Dewy aded 
dov Lu ed|repews amroh\\wvidov Tov ieeiepes Neca Sra Kau Dewy 
adeA\dov Klar Oewv evepyetwv kavynpopov apawons diriadeddov pev 
expareias TyS] d[A]appovos to BL pyvos avdvaiov \ ey KpoKodiwv 10 
tohe Tov Japowwowrov tade SiefeTo vow Kar Ppovav Siwy ynpakde[wrns 
favos TEevTaKoTLapxos K\ypovxos ws L&e Bpayus. ve 
ava|padavtos otpoyyvAoTpogwros ovhy emt wydov map] ofpur - 
KQL OVAN PETWTML MET WL KAL addy virep ofpuv de€vav ev . 
N Pe Mol vylvawovra avTov Ta avTov SioiKew eav Se Te a[vOpa]me 15 
vov TaQm | va pev vTapxovTa a Exovow ov vWWOL KaL n yuVn pov e€eoTW 
Ta KaTahiptrave es Tapyy EwavTov pedrauvioa Se 
AUTNS appwviov Tov €€ ewov yeyevnuevov ov.. e€[ .. ]pe 
adinpt edjevfepous cap, por Tapapew[wlow eav eyw Car 7 
vTovoTatw... aera Kat eot[wloav ehevfepor Kaba Kar e€[ ...]ys 20 
vi. ELEOTW ETLA. .. ES =aUTwY Tat ona 
] atpovpar Balourea] rodenacov tov [ey mrodeparov 


Kat apalwons Jewv adedgpav kar Baoito[oav Beperixny Bact 


News TToAcpaliov adeAdyy Kar yuvatka Kat [Ta TovTwY TEKVA 


[45] 


XV. 


WILL OF DION OF HERACLEA, 237 x.c. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


These documents are specimens from the same year as the last, but in very different 
handwriting. As regards the date, I find the Oanephorus marked as in her second year, 
whereas the priest of Alexander is not so marked. The will is dated the 30th of Audnaios, 
whereas on the subsequent Plate we have a will in the same handwriting, dated the 2nd day 
of the following month (Peritios), in which the BL is inserted after the priest’s name. The 
question remains— Was the omission of this in the first case an oversight, or did the priest enter 
on his second year of office on the Ist of Peritios, in which case the scribe would naturally forget 
to specify the novelty in his copy, and insert it afterwards, just as we find it hard in the first 
week of January to write the current year? I am more inclined to consider it a mere blunder 
in the first case, for in XVII. (8) we have the same priest in his second year, and the Cane- 
phorus not so marked. This is the exact reverse of the present case, and therefore forbids 
us to draw a conclusion from it. 

The upper part is the catalogue of witnesses concluding a will; we have (partially) the 
descriptions of 4; if the figure Ae (l. 2) be accurate, we have here a cleruch fully a generation 
younger than his comrades, nor do I understand this curious exception. The Macedonian name 


(1. 5) I have not been able satisfactorily to decipher. 


The provisions of the second will (Il. 16 sg.) are curious, and the loss of many words leave 
us many puzzles to interpret. The general sense seems to be: “The property now in the hands 


of my wife and (legitimate) children, let them retain. For the mourning at my funeral I 


leave provision, viz. 


But as regards my son Ammonius (and his mother Melainis), 
I set them free, provided they stay with me as long as I live. I also set free others of my 
slaves, Viz. 


. And I appoint as executors the reigning king and queen, and their successors.” 

The beginning of 1. 20 and the whole of 1. 21 are to me still unsolved problems. Whoever 
is able to conjecture the right words will easily verify them in the faint and broken vestiges 
which remain. 

If Melainis be indeed a proper name, it points to a Nubian slave or mistress, which is very 
unusual, so far as we know of this society. 

The testator of XVI. (1) seems to make the same kind of provision. He manumits his slave 


Semele and whatever children she has by him, provided they remain with him during his life. 


[46] 


XVI. 
WILL OF MENIPPUS, SON OF DEINIAS, 237 x.c.; A CONTRACT NOTE, 230 z.0. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


(1) 
tploowmos ovAn peTwTar pecs kat ad[\y v7 Tpixa ? 

s Jeoxdeous pax[edw]v Tys emvyovns ws LX. pehtypous wr - 
Te]ravos ovly peone put evppns evppros x[up]nvaros Tys emvyovns 
Hleyeder wedixpous TeTavos ouvofpus naovyxnt va. . dros dir 

e]€ apiotepwv apyeotpatos veavdpou Kap TNs Emuyovns ws LKd ~ 

MEX povs TETAVOS MAKPOTPOTWTOS OTAVOTMYwV 


mepitiov 8B B 
Bao devovt]os mrohepatov Tov TToAEMaLov Kal apawors Dewv aded 
vo BL 


pov Lu ed vepjews arohhwridov Tov porxiwvos aheEavdpov Kar Jew aded 
pov Kar Jewy Jevepyetov kavnpopov apawons piiadehpov pevexpareras 
7s pirappjovos to BL pnvos mepitiov B ey Kpoxodehwy Troder Tov apor 


vowtov vopov] Tade SiefeTo vowy Kar Ppovev pevuTTos Sewviov Twv Aya rap 


xs ]7vppakns evpeyeOns pakpotpocwmos TeTavos avadahavtos 
ovd]n petamar ey SeEvw[v] va[o] tpuya evn pev pou vyvaivovte 
avtov Ta ewav]rov Sioikew eay Oe TL TacXw avOpwmwov KaTaeuTw oepehyv 


]ra ovra s Taidia €ap por Tapapewwow Ews av eyw Iw avey 


(2) 
Bao devovtos mrodewatov Tov [ 


few ade] pov Lil ef tepews[ 


Eavd.ikov 


apawot|tov vosov opodoyer Jeoyerys [ 

TavTon ? ewrns nLoTONTHL OLKOVOPaL THS apowLouTLKNS 
VOMApXLas KaL.. TAa“OvY EeypavynTos ayyvypiwr ToTOypap[warer 
Tas WF Ta YevnpaTa TwY VTAapYoVT@Y jor Tapadecwv [Ta 


Eeoar eudhavers af wy v pev Kau & TO ev Er 
KOU 
ous... Aoyov Siaypaibw To wey NuVoV EV TwL TaVML TADE KAT 


ews emer Tov LCL mepu de wy avtiieyw avadepoper[wv eis ene 
€v TOL TAYE KaL ETrer 
operdnpatav KpiOnoopar em ackdnmiadov Kat Ea Wy aTrolvTw@pat 


adda KatakpiOne pov mpordiaypayw ev TwL meTopEr pyVe eav Se pH 
diayparo [ka] wn Tapacxapar To Nourov Ewdaves amroTeiow 
npvodvov Kat n Tpakis EaTw ws mpos PaciiKka 


[47] 


i) 
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XVI. 


WILL OF MENIPPUS, SON OF DEINIAS, 237 3.c.; A CONTRACT NOTE, 230 z.c. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1) 


We have here (Il. 7 sg.), in the same handwriting as XV. and on the same quality of 
papyrus, a will dating from the 2nd of Peritios, the month following Audnaios (of which the 
30th is the date of the will XV.). The present document must, therefore, have followed 
closely upon the other, and on the same sheet. Yet the conclusion (list of witnesses) of an 
intermediate will and only the opening of this one are preserved. Thus here, as in XV., most 
unfortunately, almost all the provisions, which are of primary interest to us, are lost. That 
concerning Semele I have noticed above, when speaking of the analogous provisions of the 
previous document. The last word in the upper part is very rare, oravoTwywyv, for which we - 
once find kakoTwywv, which is equally rare. 

The abbreviation Ar:x, for the military division or regiment, here appears as Arya, very 
plainly written, but I can give the reader no help to the meaning. At the conclusion the scribe 
was apparently repeating the previous dv éy Zw, and then erased the four letters. The third 
word in the line is probably wa:dta, viz. ‘“ the six children which I have,” but if so, the 7 is so 
badly written as to be unrecognizable. 


(2) 


This is a fragment of a different character, but interesting, not only from the precise 
dating and very curious cursive hand, but also from its contents. It is one of a series of 
contracts made in the 17th year of the third Ptolemy, a year not elsewhere specified in these 
papers, but clear from its recurrence both in the text and at the head of the following entry, 
which is not included in the Autotype. The writing, though black and well-preserved, is very 
difficult to decipher, especially when we come to deal with proper names. On some of the de- 
tails there still rests great obscurity, but the general sense is as follows :—“ In the 17th year of 
Ptolemy III., Theogenes, the centurion (?), acknowledges to the steward of the Arsinoite nome 
and to the local secretary (Agyrrhinus?) his lability—760 drachme. I undertake to make 
a return of the produce of my parks to the amount of 460 drachme, and promise to pay the 
half in the month Payni, and up to the month Epeiph in the current year. But concerning 
the debts charged against me, which I dispute, I shall submit to the decision of Asklepiades, 
and if I be not acquitted, but the case be decided against me, I shall give an additional 
bond in the month Mesore, and if the whole be not paid then I will pay 50 per cent. 
over and above the money (as fine), and let the recovery of this be the summary process of 
recovering moneys due to the Crown.” The three months specified were the three harvest 
months ; hence all payments in kind were naturally then made. yevijuara is frequently used 
in business papyri for produce. I have supplied (ll. 7, 8) [ra ]EeoPar, because radccoua is the 
technical word for an official, and therefore registered, payment, as Wessely has observed; but 
the sense is not clear to me. The reader will notice azorefow, which is not a mistake (see 


er 


Memoir, p. 82, note). juvov (for juov) is frequently found in later papyri. 
[48] , 


XVIT, 


FRAGMENTS OF WILLS.—WILL OF KALAS THE MACEDONIAN (2), 236 z.c. 


(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


(1) 


ped (Six effaced lines describing witnesses.) 


Spov adeEavdpevs T 

xX - xetov ws LA pecwos hevk 

Kat] addy vi odbadpor SeEvov 

ws Lu peoos peyeber pedlixpas 
exvapBos xapfap]avatov 8 

lias NoBatwv [Tlwv tpoodrlyovTwr 
aheEavdpevs Tov ove 

ws Lire pedtypws otpoyy[vAompocmmos 
davov KUpynvaLos TNS ETvyoVvNS 10 
vrootpaBawilov paxo[s eu 


on 


(3) 


Bacorevovtos mrohepatov [Tov mTohE“atov Kar apowons Hewv adedAdor 


LiB ed cepews evkdeovs tov 


Kat Oewv evepyetav xav[ypopov apowoys piiadehpov orparorixys 


Tns KahuavaxTos pyre €v Kpokodldwy trode TOU 
apowwottov Tade SuefeTo [vow Kai Ppovev —— — 

Tov wWatov cvvTaypa é[ 

ovdy petwmat e€ apiol[repwv 

dakos um ofPadpov deE[vov evn prepa poor vytawworTe Ta EpavTov 
Sioikey cay Se Te TaOw [avOpwrwov xatareimw Ta vTapyxorTa 
poo. TavTa Kat Tov oTab[ pov 

prep.oos THL EavTov y[uvarkt adhwe 
Se overt ovflev amodevtw [ paprupes 


(2) 


aheEavdpov kat Dewy adehdav 


Bacrrevovtos Trodepatov [Tov wTohEpatov Kar apawors Year 


aderdav LiB ef tepews ev[xeous 
Peav adehdov Kat Gewy evlepyerwy Kavndopov apawons 
prriadehpov orpatovixy[s THS KaANLavaKTOS 


ey Kpokodwwr mode: tov [apowotov tade dicheTo vowy Kat 


dpovav Karas pakedwv 


ws Lo Bpaxus devxoxpof[s 


€LY) [LEV [LOL vyvaworr7[e TH ELQAUVTOV AVTOV diorKew E€av de TL 


awal[w] avOpwarwov Karadrefira 
Kat ooa exw ey Baorhixov [o]raf 
pepioos t[ yt] enav7[ov] yu[vare 
Snpeyntprar THe €€ ewov xa[u..... adda de 


ovlevijovfev kataheurw emitpom[ous Se arpovpar Baordea wTodhewarov 


i) 


UTOAELALOV TOV TT 
atohAwvidov Tov 
evep|yetav To BL xav[ndopov 

THs] Pirtappovos pyv[os 

vp jopov rade SteGe[70 vowr 
Tov veomTodeov[, 
vias hevkoxpws 7p 
wt SeEvar evn prev p.[ ot 

avOpatwov Tacxa 

Tot viwt pov addro[ 
]eBas ovfevi ovdev adlun ur 


Tov ey TTOAE“aLOV Kat apawons [Fewv adecday Kat Baciocav Bepevi 


Kynv Bacirews mrohenaifov adeldny Kat yuvaika Kat TA TOVT@Y 


TEKVa papTUpES NPaKr 
yeL tJAapyns KAnpovxos a 
kat ovAn Tap oppuy apiaTEepay 


€us tAapyns KAnpovxos ws Lo 


g 
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XVII. 


FRAGMENTS OF WILLS.—WILL OF KALAS THE MACEDONIAN (2), 2365 3.c. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


Fragments (1) and (2) are in the same hand, and probably from adjoining portions of the 
same roll, written in the year 12 of Ptolemy III., when Eukles was priest of Alexander. 


(1) 

The upper part is the list of witnesses (at least five) concluding a will, but contains 
great difficulties. The first word in 1. 3 I cannot understand, and the aceusative ending is quite 
unusual. It may possibly be the end of the same phrase as occurs in 1. 8, when it would 
specify djuev. We should expect either a genitive (his father’s name), or an adjective in the 
nominative. Lines 6 and 7 I have likewise failed to read, though there is enough remaining to 
suggest the right words. Line 8 evidently spoke of a class of Alexandrians who had not yet— 
attained what? A comparison of XIII. and XXVII. suggests trnypévwv cic Sipov—. After 
much perplexity I have read a very curious word in line 10, vrocrpaBavigwyv, which I take 
to mean squinting slightly, and possibly a mistake of the writer for troarpaSifwy. orpaadrdc, 
indeed, seems to have had the meaning curly (cf. Hesychius’ orpasadoxdpuac), but the word 
kAao7éc¢ is the usual expression in these papers for curly hair. 

The second part of (1) gives us the date. It also mentions a colonel, or general of division, 
not elsewhere occurring, Idzeus. The construction of ctvraypa (1. 16) is probably ungram- 
matical—a nomin. pendens. The tenor of the will is, that the testator leaves all that he has, 
including the homestead upon his farm, to his wife, possibly as sole heiress, but of this we 
cannot be sure. The word pepidoc (1. 22) probably refers to the district or subdivision of the 
nome where his homestead lay. 

Both this and the succeeding text belong to a large group of fragments in the same very 
eursive hand, and on very coarse, dark-brown papyrus. Moreover, the writing lying over them 
has both adhered to the surface, and taken off letters here and there, so that the reading of this 
group is very difficult. The fac-simile is a very adequate representation of the original. 


(2) 

The will of Kalas the Macedonian. After the usual formule, which present no 
difficulty, we find (Il. 10-11) a parallel passage to ll. 21-22 of the previous document. The 
testator bequeaths his property to his wife, mentioning his receipts from the royal chest, and 
his farmhouse, for so I translate orafudv. We here again find the word peoidv¢ following, 
which points to a formula, in which the locality of the farm was specified by the district of the 
nome in which it was situated: see the Commentary on XIII. 

The testator makes the Sovran his executor. 


(3) 

A fragment from the year 10, and therefore two years older than the foregoing pieces, 
but in a very different hand—larger, but perhaps more cursive and untidy. The decipherment 
affords no difficulty, save in the last line, in which the first letters are hard to understand. The 
effaced lines at the top of the fragment were not worth transcribing, as only isolated letters are 
now apparent. As above mentioned, the dating here gives the priest in his second year, and 
the Canephorus apparently in her first (see XV., Commentary). It is probably the result of 
mere carelessness. The reader can fill in the formule easily by comparison with the other 
fragments on the page. 
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XVITI. 


FRAGMENTS OF THREE WILLS—Tue Lasr (2), 237 B.c, 


(TRANSCRIPTION.) 
(Left Column.) (1) (Right Column.) 
. apowons pi[adehpou 

evveakalo€e[ KATO 

(1). tJov mrohepatov Kar apowoys Jewv apa wolTov VvopLou 

dexa]rov ed vepe[w]s tTLa\eor ? Jou Tov paxed[ov 
Dewy ade[Adwv] kar Ofewv evep]yerwv LED hee 

peta Lodov 


EpeviKns TNS Troe] waro 
CUSTER Bape avrov Ta [en ?] 


Toe Tov apaworfrov] vosov Tade 5 
Tov K\npov 
ouTa.os Tav lux TEVTAKOTLAPYXOS bie 
~ avapahakpos Katappw ovdAnv exwv rns yur[arKos 
ELN PEL MO]l VYLALVOVTL TA EMAUTOV OLKOVO[LELW erap 
Kalraheurw Ta vTAapXoVTa Mov TAVTA povetr 
Uv EV TALS KApUVOLS TOU ApowoLTOU 10 


Eevuonatia  emitpotrous de arpoupa 
Kat Ta cupPoraa THE E“avTov yuvai[ke 
Se re Baowrea mrod[eparov 


eav afita avOpwmivov rabyne ecto adehdav car [ 


LwyY vTOomovKoTpEedaaTns Ovyatpos mov > 


(2) 
yopmuaov KY 

Bacrevorvtos mrohepatov Tov Trodep[avov Kat apawons 
Gewv adehpav Lu ed tepews atrod\Awridov [Tov pooyx.wvos 
to BL adeEavdpov Kat Dewy adedhav Kar Jewv [evepyerwv 
Kavnpopov apawoyns piiadehpov pevekpateras Tys pia, 5 
povos To BL pyvos yopmiauov ky ey KpoKoo[iwy modet 
Tov apowourov Tade dieHeTo vLowy Kau dpover 
dns Bowrtios tov mubayyedolv J]... 
ws LE pehtypovs Bpayus ovdn emu pile 
...Pahakpos Ein pew poe vyraivor[re Ta E“avTov 10 
avtjov dioKe eav Se Tt avOpwrwov Tacx [kara 
Aewrw Ta] virapyovTa TwL....... ApLorT 


ovyaoTnt addwt de ovder[t] ovfev k[aradeurw 


[The last line is illegible. ] 
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XVIII. 


FRAGMENTS OF THREE WILLS—Tue Lasr (2), 287 u.c. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1) 


Both the handwriting, which is distinctively cursive, and the style of this will are re- 
markable. The date is unfortunately torn away, except the final rex, which points to dexaren, 
but the number of letters missing is so large, that we require a longer number. In this, as 
in the wills of the year 22, the figures are written out in full. We can therefore supply the 
opening with certainty as follows :-— 


BaoiAcbovtoe HroAgualov 7 lov Nrodeuator wat “Agatwdone bso 


"AdcAGwv Erovge ..- ee deka |rov. 


There are seven letters to be supplied in the number, which is therefore probably reioxatdexarov, 
on the analogy of the right column, which uses the form evvea car Scxatou for 19. 


The priest’s name is torn away, all but the initial + and the final »v— Tadgorov is 
possible (which would give us the 21st year of Ptolemy III.). We have a Berenice as 
Canephorus, who is not she of the year 22, for the father’s name is eertatnly not Kalhanax, 
but probably Ptolemy. In Hl. 5 and 9 we meet for the first time im these papers the debased, 
though early forms of # and mw, formed like A, and identical, and the word voyow is added, 
whieh is not usual in mentioning the Arsinoite district. The testator appears to be an 
Oetean (from Mt. Oeta, in Loeris ?); his regiment is noted by A:x, with a line of abbre- 
viation, “. It is therefore one of the rare occurrences of contraction in the present time. 


We have met with this formule in XVI, 1 21. In L. 7 the form avadadaxpoe is 
unusual, for the LXX. avadédavtoc occurs in almost every list of witnesses. So alse 
KaTaootw ovAnv exwv for the usual ovAn xataopw. The form ow for the aceusative is 
found in several of the descriptions in Leemans’ papyri. Line 8 gives oixovomety for the 
ordinary drorety—all such minor variations being evidences, as stated in the Introductory 
Memoir, p. 37, that the wills were the composition of private individuals, and not of the 
officials who registered them, or of office clerks, who would surely have used a stereotyped 
formula. Ai xdusvor (1. 10) oceurs again both in the Petrie and in the Rainer papyri as the 
name of a village in the district, in which probably potteries and their furnaces were 
predominant. SvuGdrAaa (1. 11) are probably bonds which the testator held as security for 
money lent, and these he bequeaths, as part of his property, to his wife. Her name was 
apparently Axila, and in the event of her death some provision was made for the testator’s 
daughter. But the earlier part of 1. 13 is to me unintelligible, though all but the last two 
letters (preceding rite Ovyarpde mov) are tolerably plain. I suggest that the previous line 
proceeded torw xbpiog tev vFa0yduTwv pov{ |iwv, Who represented in some way his daughter ; 
but whether vzomovkuc can be a word, or how the letters of this line are to be divided, I cannot 
tell. What a number of problems raised by an apparently insignificant fragment ! 
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xX VITTL 
FRAGMENTS OF THREE WILLS—Tur Las (2), 237 n.c. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


Of the right column but little remains, yet enough to show us the writing out of the numbers 
in full—the 19th day of the month; also that the testator was a Macedonian, and that 
in this case his landed property (kAjooc) came into the bequest. The king and queen were 
appointed executors. 


(2) 


The lower fragment is remarkable for its elegant, but difficult cursive, which affects long- 
drawn letters, with the upper horizontal line of the writing as marked as in the lower line in 
modern writing. ‘The date (237 B.c.) is preserved, but not so the name of the Beeotian testator, 
a soldier of the Division of Pythangelos. He leaves all his property to a single heir—but the 
details are illegible. The letters in 1. 13 are curious, ovyaorne or oraorn is tolerably plain, and 
is certainly not @vyarp:, as every emendator would suggest. It is apparently a description of 
the heir, “ , the 


, son of Arist aarne.” 
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XIX. 


A FRAGMENT.—WILL OF APHRODISIOS OF HERACLEA, 225 n.c. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


[ emutpomrous d¢€ atpoupat Bac. It. tov ev Bac. IIr. Ka | 
apawolns Oewv adehpav kat Bacid[ic]oav Beperixny tyv [Bacr]dews [arohewatov 
adedpy[y Kat yuvaika Kal Ta TOUTwY TEKVA mapTUpES LATa[V] LaTwVOS TwY EKT[ . 

UPW LOY TS TETAPTNS LTTAPXLAS EKATOVTAPOUPOS WS ETWY TEVTNKOVTAT[EVTE 
Nev] Koypws avapahavOos ovrn petoTrar ey SeEvwv ackyntiodwpos Siovva[vov — 
TNS ETLYOVYS WS ETHV TPLaKOVTA EvpEeyEOns mEALX pws avahadravOos novxnL 
owyova deEvav atoddwvi[Ons npak]\ewrys [tys] exvyoryns ws erwv Tecoa[paxovTa 
~  precos pelycOer wehiypws Kaoz[os avadadra]vOos [ovdAn] meow. petwrrar kar addy 
vos pakedor TL Jos erwv e€nKovTa evpeyeOns - 
os ava[da]\axpos ovdyn petwrar e[ ]aAAn vo puKTypa apiorepov 
(?) du]karapyou diiadedghetos Tov vmmoKpartolus THs] TpLTNS LTTapXLas EKATOVTAPOUpPOS 
~ os L] e€nxovra evpeyeOns medixpos[, o€v]ppiv ovdyn yeverar ey deEvwv 
pilve €€ aprorepav Stovvcodwpos{, Javdpopaxeros Tav aproTtapyxov 
KTopa bos KAynpovyxos ws eTav[ 
o]vdn evonpos pettus peo[ar 


Eavdixov a appodiovos a[Evofear (?) 
Bao wdev]ovros mrohepatov Tov m[ToAEmat]ou Kar apawons Jewry 
adehpwv erous] Sevtepov Kau €[t]koorov [e]p[ve]p[ews .. . Kpa}rous 
tov feo}yevous ah[eEa]vdpov kar Oewy adeddav Kat Jew [evepy]erov 
Kavnpopov ap]awons guiadeddhov Beperixyns Ts KahAav[aKTos 
E]avd.ixov vovpnvia ey KpoKodirol[y woder Tov apowou 
Tov] Tade duicfeTo vowy Kat dpovwv adpodic.os npakdevo[7ys 
eos rapemionpos ws eTwv oydoinKovta Bpaxys — 
emvypuTos yapotros khacTobpiE avapadavOos wra 
[LEVOS ELN MEL [LOL VYLALVOVTA AUTOV TA ELAUTOV 
duoixjew eav de Tt Ta0w avOpwrwov KaTaheTw TA VTAPXOVTA [OV 
mavTja a€vobear dulovdov Oparoons addi Se overt ovdev Kataditw 
emiTpotro|us Se atpovjar Baotken mrohepatov Tov ey Baciews 
mTodenatjou Kar apowons Oealy adedr] daly] kar Baortiooay Beperixny 
Baorlrews trohepatov adehpyy Kat yuvaika Kal TA TOUT@V 
Texva] waptupes tapis Deodirov Oeaoados Tys Emvyovns ws EeTaV — 
Tpiak ?] ovra peoos meyeHer wehiypws pakpoTpocwros TeTavoOpiE 
ovdy pelTwrar peow kar daxos Tap ofbadmov Se€voyv yetas — 
K@LOS TNS ETLYOVNS WS ETWV TPLAKOVTA mETos peyefeL 
pedtyplws oTpoyyviotpogwros evoysos Tuvoppus ovdy ep EkaTEpas - 
verov cwratpov uBus THs ETLYOVNS ws ETWY TpPLA 
KovTa B]paxyus medtxpws oTpoyyvroTpocwrmos TeTavoOpiE ovln = = 
ava pe]oov ofpvwrv Snuntpios Snuntpiov woOpvevs ws ET@V 
mevt |nkovtTa evpeyeOns wediypws avahadakpos emuypuyT0s 
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XIX. 
A FRAGMENT.—WILL OF APHRODISIOS OF HERACLEA, 225 z.c 
(COMMENTARY.) 


This large group of fragments, fitted together after attempts reaching over many months, may 
be called the most successful piece of work in the volume. It represents almost a whole column in 
the splendid writing of the scribe of the year 22 of Ptolemy III., who far surpasses his fellow- 
clerks as a calligrapher. The peculiarities of his alphabet are, I think, confined to the Y which 
is sometimes written almost exactly like our V. The smaller writing of the upper portion is, I 
think, by the same hand, though it contains (1. 10) an w which is almost a straight line, like that 
in XIV. The scribe evidently makes a special heading for the first day of the month Xandikos, 
and then adds the names of the testator and principal heir. I have another fragment of the same 
roll, with the heading t¢ npaxA[, , which seems to point to the 17th of the same month, and a 
similar mention of the testator. In XXI. we have, on the contrary, the name of the heiress at 
the end of the mutilated heading. ‘These facts make the inference almost certain. 


The upper part of the column is the conclusion of a will, with the appointment of the 
king, &c., as executor, and the description of six witnesses. Several of them are hundred-acre 
men, which I took to mean the same thing as cleruch, but if so, why is this latter word used 
in 1. 13? and the remnant of the previous word is one quite unmatched in these papers; its 
place is generally that in which the military rank of the witness is stated. The well-marked 
(s¥onuoc) scar on his forehead is further noted. 


Probably this document dates from the month Dystros, for at its conclusion there follows, in 
large characters, First of Xandikos, Aphrodisios to A[xiothea. There is no doubt about the date, 
though the papyrus is here lacerated, and we can supply the name of the priest from other 
documents. In the description of the testator we find another new class, waperidnuoc, a 
sojourner, so that even such persons had a right to bequeath their property. The nature of his 
will is also curious. ‘This man of eighty leaves all that he has exclusively to Axiothea, daughter 
of Dizoulos, the Thracian. She was evidently not his wife or daughter, or a relative, as that 
is always specified in these bequests: but what her relations were to Aphrodisios we can 
only conjecture. The name appears in the provisions on XI., and the person there men- 
tioned was evidently a freed woman, who had obtained considerable influence over her master. 
But we have no other argument than the coincidence of name in favour of the identity, unless it 
be, that such a woman having been left a competency, spent her time in prosecuting the same 
profession of ‘undue influence’ with another man, when her old master was dead. Nevertheless 
the royal family are here also appointed executors, which shows that the will was a correct 


document. 


The four witnesses, whose description fills the rest of the column, are all rij¢ émydvne, 
upon which term I have already commented. There can be little doubt that the remain- 
ing two were described at the top of the next column. The writer seems to have had no fancy 
for finishing a document at the foot of a column, and he leaves an ample margin. The 
upper will is, however, in lines so much longer as to interfere with the space for the right 
column. ‘This it was which hindered me a long time from bringing the pieces together. ‘Lhe 
text of the upper will fits together, however, exactly. I notice that avapadaxooe appears here, 
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XIX. 


A FRAGMENT.—WILL OF APHRODISIOS OF HERACLEA, 225 z.c. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


and in one or two other cases, for the more usual avapadavOoc. Getas, and Neilon son of 
Sotairus, are both strange names, the former being reserved in the New Comedy for slaves. 
This was the first document in which (with Mr. Starkie’s help) I deciphered (1. 8) craordGpré, 
on which I have commented in the Introductory Memoir. 6€vppiv, sharp-nosed, is a form 
occurring in the Leyden Papyri, and in the Hippocratic writings. So is jyovyy, used adverbially 
for slightly. In 1. 26 he writes -Aeww for -AaTw. 


I revert, before concluding my remarks on this document, to a point of interest about the date. 
Only the four final letters of the name of the priest of Alexander are preserved, but the space 
seems to admit some such name as Kukrates. The name of his father is preserved sufficiently 
to tell us that it was Theogenes (of which the form usually known in our later MSS is 
Theagenes). M. Revillout, however, has determined from demotie documents that the priest 
of the year 22 was called Alexicrates, and this name actually appears in a document repro- 
duced as XXVIII. (1). There, however, the name of the father, which is very badly written, 
can hardly be Theogenes; and this coupled with the fact that the gap where the priest’s 
name occurs in the present fragment is hardly large enough to hold Alexicrates, but rather 
[ Hu]crates or [So]erates, makes me hesitate whether we have not here again two separate 
priests of Alexander during the same year of the king’s reign. 
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XX. 
FRAGMENTS OF WILLS, 225 no. 
(TRANSCRIPTION) 


(1) 
virapxolvTa pov mav7[a 
ovfevt over kajrahemw emutpotovs Se arpovpar Baloudea Ir. «.7.. 
Ta] TovTwy Texva papTtupes vixav[wp - 
devTeplas urmapyias exaTovTapoupos ws €[Twy 
avadhaha]|vOos paxpotpocwmos vrooKvurn|[s 5 
Jous rns Sevtepas urmapyias exa[tovTapoupos - 
evpey]eOns peduypws paxpotpoowros teta[volpré 
Tlpordvers Sioyerns paxedav e[ 
exatlovTapoupos ws eTwv oySoinKovTa 
khaoto ? A] pr€ avadadavOos o€vpw ovyn aiayorr 10 
b APLOTEPaL TOAVYSLKOS PAKEdwY TwY 
EKATOVTAPOUPOS ws ETwY EENKOVTA PETOS ~ 
Tleravobpr€ wra perlw ovdn emt Tov... 


pelaxedwv twv urroKparov[s] tns Sevtepas 


| (2) 
Baotdevor[, 

adehparf, 

tov Deoye[vous 
Kavnpopour, 

pnvos Eaf 5 
Jacov ef 


attiov Ter 


Eavdixov tf apTE]|piowpar 
Bacrrevorz[o]s trodepalvov tov wrohepatorv] Kar apowons [Jewy adekduv 
eTous SevTepou Kau ei[Kkootou ef tepews ade ?)x]parous Tov Heoye[vous adeEavdpou 
Kat Dew adeAdav Kat O[ewy evepyetwov xavynhopjov apawons prriadedgov Beperixns 
ms Kahhiavaxtos pnv[os Eavdixov Sexatwi] ev kpoKodirwy qoder Tov apowoxror - 
vopov Tade diefeTo vowv [kar Ppovav........ Jns drwrvas 
ws eTwv e€nkovta peo[os.... 2... ee ee eee ]... Tov api[orepov 
ovAn um ws SeEvov evn pe[ rou vyLawvovTa avTov T]a euavTov Sdioikew eav Se Tt Tab 


avOpwrivov KQL TedevT[w KaTOAYLTIAVO TavTa| TA VUTAPKOVTA 


yuvaiKke pov apTemio[wpar..........+.2.. | TOS TaLdtov 
apioro[ ] ¢ Kuptevorewy [rwr (?) 
vrapx[ovTwy ] ap. . €eTo 
mpoyey| ] «adnk 


é[ 


h [7] 
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XX. 


FRAGMENTS OF WILLS, 225 nc. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1) 


This is the conclusion of a will in the same handwriting as those on XIX., but is 
probably not finished in this column, as only five witnesses are mentioned. They are 
apparently all Macedonians, and ‘ hundred-acre men’ of considerable age; the form dyéorjxovra 
(1. 9) here reappears (cf. XIX., 1. 22), avapadavOoc, a LXX. word, recurs frequently, but 
not so (1. 5) trockvirne, purblind, of which only cxvurog is given by Hesychios. The word 
mpoopuec, growing together, is also unique in the fragments, and must refer to some peculiarity in 
appearance. I propose rac dppue Exwv mpocpveic (i.e. cbvopove, Which occurs elsewhere), or 
something of the kind (yuvernoac), even without zywv, as we have below (1. 138), dra psiZw. 
Polyndikos is an interesting Macedonian name not hitherto found, so far as I know. 


(2) 


These fragments are from the same roll, dating, I think, ten days later than XIX., 
for the gap in the second part of the plate will not admit of more than dexatw, to correspond 
with the 7 preserved in the heading, which might there have been followed by any of the letters 
marking the numbers up to 9, for all we could have told. 

But what precedes this date is very perplexing. It is certainly another formal heading, such 
as stood at the head of each will, and is of the same year and month, but only two lines of text 
follow, with a paragraph-line at the bottom, and these cannot possibly contain any bequests or 
witnesses. I take it therefore to be the heading of a new set of wills, and probably the state- 
ment that Theison (apparently a proper name) was the writer or official who entered or copied 
the ensuing documents. But this would seem natural at the beginning of such a series, whereas 
we had before us in XIX. a will at the opening of the month, and this preceded by another 
will. The explanation, therefore, which is the only one I am able to suggest, is not by any 
means satisfactory. 

There can be far less doubt that in the mutilated remainder of the heading under this per- 
plexing preamble, we have the heiress in the following testament ; for by a piece of good fortune 
I hit upon another fragment which corresponded to that in question, but with a separation of 
16 or 17 letters in the middle of each line. As the writing is very regular, and the scribe 
writes out his numbers in words, we can measure the lacuna with tolerable certainty. I have 
already spoken of the difficulty in the case of the priest’s name; but Alexicrates is possible, there 
being some expansion or compression always possible in so large a number of letters as 16, 
without any sensible variation in the ordinary writing of the scribe. The provisions of the will- 
are as usual lost, we can only tell that the testator bequeaths his property to his wife, in the 
present case, although there seems to be mention of a child; that there were some conditions 
annexed to Artemidora’s inheritance regarding a child, or possible child; and that there was a 
question concerning the xéptoe, possibly of this child, for the women in this society seem to have 
inherited without requiring to have their property vested in a képtoc. 
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TTOhEpJaLov KaL apowons 
To]v pooxiwvos ade& 
evep}yeTwv Kavnpopov 
pira]povos To BL 
]rov apowourov 
ev Twt alupoviwr LEpwr 
]rvx.0vs 
|v ofput apuotepar 
yy ear de 71 
]ra wavra 
Jeu Peooadrar 
Jor ka. Baw 
]dos Ovyarpe 
emuTpo|mous Se atpou 
mT lohepwarou 
Bepevix]nv tyv 
Kalu Ta TOUT@Y 


prra]deddecos 


— Jrvppaxys 


XXI. 


WoL Ge OM an, Gt BY AON, (237 Ro: 


(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


p]nvos diov ev kpoxodirwy m[o]dreu Tov apowvoutov [Tad diefero 
volov Kat dpovev p.... Tov diavopos AuBus Ty[s emyovyns — 
ws] L.> peoos Teravos ovdyn en ofpur em oppue SeEvar 

ein pjev or vyvawovTe ee Tov E“avTov viTapyovT[wy 

Ku]pov ewat SvoikovvTa TpoTrat ne Bovriwpar eav de [re 5 
maw) avOpwrwov Katadeurw To vapyov pou K[TypLa (?) 

nL  velpov Bepevixns kat appodirns apowoys ewfar(?) 

Ta pelv Ka]ta mpoowrov Tov LEpov ous yeiToves e1ou(?) 

ame plev Jv ovcovy[o]u Tov 7 .. vyotos azo Se votov od0s 
Onpoois amo Se [MB]osol Jel ]arov TeYavnTos Kat — 10 
aviwtos Tov TUOy..s aro Se Boppa odo0s Synpoo.a yet[oves ~ 
Synpnt prov pod.ov ols L]us ey peyeler peyahy 

pakos emt c.ayort apio[Tepwt] pera KUplov apTEeu“Lowpor [ TOV. ~ 
aptepidwpov aaKkde, ] ws Ly perayxpov evpeyefo[us _ 
ofvppwos puna pelo [ra]5 eyoueva amo pev amyALw [Tov 15 
Pewvos arevarriwwros Kat TUhwTOS Tov dadotTos ato * 

de i avin Kown atro Se \uBos oukos tepos avovBios (?) 

amo de Boppa od0s Sypoows pevveat pevveov a. Eoo[tov (2). 

ws L € Nevkoypas peone peyeber peta Kupiov K i. av[ " 
TOV povyLov avdpopaxetov ws LoB eOpvOpiov peor . 20 
ovdn pur ey SeEvwy THVS avTNV amo pEeV TNS ..-V. 

TOV TAMLELOV TOV TPOS TWL LEPWL OLKWL Kal TA EXOMEVA 

TNS AVTYNS MEPLOOS pvaTAL TO SEVTEPOY jLEPOs T 


prever amr . vOEop 
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XXI. 
WILL’ OF A REBY AWN)) 2347 ac. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


We now come to the last of the series of wills I have reproduced, and here again we have 
great difficulties both of reading and interpretation. The date is torn off, all but the month, and, 
strange to say the day, usually specified immediately after, is omitted. There is, however, no 
reason to attribute the document to any later date than that of the adjoining will. The clumsy 
variation in the opening formula (ll. 4, 5) would otherwise have pointed rather to an earlier 
time, when these phrases had not yet been officially crystallized. The name of the testator, a 
Libyan, is almost erased. His bequest is of a very unusual kind, for he leaves his property, in 
this case consisting of town houses, to be a shrine of the reigning queen and her mother (?). 
The specification of the property follows the usual Graeco-Egyptian method known from other 
Papyri (e.g. Papyrus L of the British Museum). I can only conjecture that the enumeration of 
boundaries follows the same order round the compass, viz. east (amnAtwryc), south (vdroc), west 
(A@P) and north (Goppac), wherever they occur in the document, though this is not the case in 
the two enumerations of the Papyrus L to which I have referred, and there is no room for 
amnAwrne in full in 1. 9. Two separate enumerations, however, point to separate, though 
adjoining (cf. 1. 15, ra &’ éydueva), houses or plots. What I find difficult to explain is the 
occurrence without a single word of explanation, of names and descriptions of people whom I 
can only conjecture to be the occupying tenants. Possibly the bequest was intended merely to 
produce rent for the new foundation, and the tenants were to continue to live and work for the 
priests in the houses described. In both cases it is a woman with her legal guardian or xipioc, 
another new feature in this series of the texts, for we have not elsewhere found a single clear case 
of a woman holding property under this restriction, which was so universal in Hellenic law. 
(1.18). In this case both the woman and her guardian are usually deseribed. The blunder (1. 19) 
peont,for peon, and Mevyear, is not unfrequent in later Ptolemaic documents of the same kind in 
Leemans’ collection. The last two lines are untranslatable owing to the loss of the context. 

In reading this difficult text I have obtained valuable corrections from Dr. Maunde Thompson, 
but several passages (cf. ll. 9, 16) are still undeciphered. In such cases I have simply set down 
the letter as best I could, without venturing to interpret. The writer of the will has made some 
peculiar slips, which added to our obstacles. In line 4 a phrase was written twice, and the first 
of the two erased. In 1. 5 he has hesitated between wv and wi. e@pvOprog (1. 20) is another 
blunder. 1. 17 he supplies vo over the ov, sc. vorov. It is also curious that he does not always 
assimilate his final consonants, after the fashion well nigh universal at that time, but writes (1. 1) 
ev xpok, and (1. 4) wev wou, though in 1, 21 ey dsEwy. 

We now turn to the left column, which is really composed of fragments of two columns of 
wills laid together vertically. The left strip of these is so narrow and mutilated that it is not 
worth transcribing for those who have before them so many fuller texts. We can only tell with 
certainty that the first four lines are the close of a will (description of witnesses), and the 
succeeding ones form a new document beginning with the usual formule of which 


mTOo |Aguatov Kal 
aXsEav{ doov 
apa |tvone ptra[ deAgov 
mave |1ov lg ty 
vow |v kal ppor[ wy 


we L&< 
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are enough to tell us the general drift. The hand is that of the wills of the year 12, given 
above. This piece is on different papyrus and in a different hand from the adjoining scrap, 
which belongs to the same sheet as the larger text on the right, and is therefore very valuable 
in giving us the date (the year 10 of Ptolemy III), which we had otherwise lost. The testator 
seems to have been one of the priests in the Ammonion, or related to them, but certainly a Greek 
like the rest of his society. I have only supplied a few syllables, from which the reader can 
easily infer all the rest of the formule. The amount which we can supply here with perfect 
certainty far exceeds the amount preserved, and at first sight so surprises the reader as even to 
cause doubts in his mind. But a comparison of the whole series will remove all difficulty. 


With this caution I close my commentary upon a new and peculiar branch of Mr. Petrie’s 
Papyri. 
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(1) 
mTohepatov TLov mT ]ohe“atov TwTHpoOs ETOUS EKTOV Kat TpLaKOGToOU Eh L[Eepews K.T.A. 
cavnpopov] apawons driadeddou exeTiuns THS mEvVEOY pnvos abup[ 
]Gcapiorios Kupynvatos Twy TEpt AVTULAXoV 
]exov Tov ev Tats TpoTodols Tals huTYLaXoU TO 


]ra e€eTn €lg TUPWV aptaBas dio [pupias 


(2) 


Baowdevovtos mTohELaL0V TOV 
TTo\EMaLov TaTHpos Lifcy ? 
PETPNTLS Epywv Tov ev THL KaAAL 
PAVOUS MEPLOL TNS VLKWVOS VOMAPYX LAS 
dia Swpiwvos Tov Tapa Iwrvpiwvos 
Kau amoh\wvidov TOV Tapa VLKwVOS 
Kau OL Lape TE EV TOV 
EV EKATTWL TOTL 
ev ael Tapa THY AiwyHY TEpL 
@ pepioa Sia Kwpapyou TaciTOS y 
oY os Xopua ayov amo Tov? 


TAOUTOS KAL TMV 


XKOLG 
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(1) 


The documents in this Autotype are of great importance paleeographically, for though there 
are a good many texts in the rapid and illegible cursive of the 2nd Ptolemy’s reign among 
those published by Mr. Sayce, I am not aware that there are elsewhere to be found official 
papers of this kind formally dated. ‘The first of them is not the oldest, but is an isolated 
fragment, whereas the second belongs to the large sheet of accounts on the next Autotype. 
But there are probably not ten years between them, and they give us an example of the title 
Soter for the lst Ptolemy, which had never before (I think) been found in inscriptions or con- 
temporary documents. ‘he year of the reigning king is written out in words, as is the case 
with the wills in the year 22 of his successor (XIX.). This variation is therefore dependent on 
a mere fancy of the scribe. The sense is doubtful, as the end of the sentence is lost, but it is 
probably a contract or undertaking. ‘‘[In the reign of Ptolemy] son of Ptolemy Soter, the 
36th year (249 B.c.). In the priesthood of ——, the Canephorus of Arsinoe Philadelphus being 
Kchetime, the daughter of Menneas, in the month of Athyr [day lost, and the place], Thearistios, 
the Cyrenean, from the followers of Lysimachus [hired ?], from X, who controls the revenues 
of Lysimachus [some property], for a period of six years, amounting to 20,000 artabee of wheat 
[in value].”” The general drift was something of this kind. We have a new Canephorus to add 
the very imperfect list hitherto known (cf. Revillout in the Reeuwe égyptol., i., pp. 15 sq.), whose 
very name is new, though her father had the good old Attic name of Menneas. The date is 
given, as in all these local extracts, by the Egyptian month. This and the following give us 
the handwriting of daily official life in 250 B.c. 


(2) 


This may possibly be the oldest certain date in all the collection. The first bar of the figure 
is certain, which must be either an | or the beginning ofa K. I incline myself to read KH (28), 
which will give us 257 n.c. The writing is exceedingly faint, and the document had been cut 
in pieces and scattered. It seems to give us an account of work done at the very settlement of 
the veterans in the Fayyum. No priest or priestess appears, and no day of the month. The 
latter omission is sufficiently explained by the series of dates in the succeeding sheets, so that 
the “measurement of works” occupied a considerable time. The absence of the priest and 
Canephorus may be a mere want of formality. Many ephemeral documents are marked by 
the mere numbers of the years of the reign and the month; luckily the actual king is here 
mentioned. It is “the measurement of work done in Calliphanes’ division of the nomarchy of 
Nicon, under the direction of Dorion, the agent of Zopyrion, and Apollonides, the agent of 
Nicon, and ——, specified in each place.” 

Then follow the details of the account continued through several sheets, of which several 
large fragments were found in the same mummy-case. I have given some of them in the sequel, 
though the substance of them is foreign to this Memoir, on account of their singular value as 
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specimens of early handwriting. We find that the Homarch, or local officer, was an Egyptian, 
who directed work near the lake, which occupied the centre of the oasis. The nature of the work, 
all through the account, is the making or repairing of mounds, whereby (I conjecture) the new 
«Ajoot, or lots of land, were to be defined. 

The puzzling word, vavGva, which Letronne had already found in one of the accounts, 
published from the Louvre collection, and which he failed to explain, meets us here at every 
turn; nor is the reading here doubtful, as it was in the Louvre papyrus. I suppose it to be a 
Macedonian word, meaning swm total, or in gross, but this is only a guess. It occurs always 


before a sum of money, and after a description of work, and usually standing apart from the 
text before it. 
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KB to X Tov ywpatos z[o]u ayovTos 
° ° 
amo v ews B vavB[ a 
Kau evs emtBody[v tadarov] yonatos 
Tov attwovu? Apre (4185) 
plecope n es emuBodyv Tov avTov xw 
p-]atos vauBva Av (4400) 
dia macitos Kat Twv her? oxwy 
vavBua MA px (14120) 
ews € TwWV ak T Nak 
MEKVGLS VEKTEVLBLOS ~VEUPTAa 
eperd is Kama Kawv[ov ayov azo 
GES & . vavBia G@pia (i111) 
° 


° 
alto xwma Kawvov ayov amo v es B 


vavBia Awrdoa (4834.. perhaps 68 = 44) 


ETOPEL KE ahrto Koma KaLvov 
ayov v es B A vide (44844) 


Kat evs emLBodnv Tadalov Ywpatos 
TOV ava secwov Tov KAypoV VL 
Ceus Ta OtaKkoppata THs meyadys 
Swwpuyos vavBia 
/ da wexvoros ud 
amrohodoTos a K 
apJwvtov xwopa kawvov [a]yov ano 
B vavBua 


XOPA KALVOV Vv 
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This text is a continuation of the dated document (2) on XXII., and I have added, 
instead of Commentary, the following fragments belonging to the same sheet, for the benefit 
of those who study this side of Ptolemaic life. But I must remind them that no modern 
press can supply accurately the various symbols used in these accounts. This will appear 
from a comparison of the Autotype with the transcription. I have given the figures in 
brackets, so far as I could decipher them. The large amounts seem to me to make it certain 
that they are in copper money, not in silver, the relation being 120:1. This result would 
contradict the theory of Revillout, that in early Ptolemaic days silver was the currency, which 
was not replaced by copper till the decadence beginning with Ptolemy IV. I have in fact 
another document of Ptolemy III.’s time where the well-known formula od ad\Aayh appears 
in full. 

EyoB /traS.. (5772 | 380}. .) 
End of a column above. 
a pou Qo0U Taxwvre ta 
Eic erioAnv maXatou XwuaToc TOU 
artivov P vaudia ArOrip (4309 F yx) 
3 &l¢ TO aUTO Ywpma vaupua Awpey (47453) 

adXo Katvoy ayov aro dae t | 

amo tng BaotAtkne odou I'pPodh (3502 & 7s) 

mavvt ke? XWMAa KALVOV ato THC BactAucne 

o[ dou ne .jov a ELG 4 avo TOU KEOKLWVOC 
. vav|Bia Pe — (708) 

Kal [ ] KaLVOU Xwpatoc TOU ayov 

Toc emit emt TNC Baoilixne 

odou vau(sia Axo@ (4679) 

ad |Ao kawvoy ayov ¥ ene tov kep [Ke lw vog 

vav |Pra Awe (4806) 


To the left and right are the ends and beginnings of similar columns. On another column 
we have— 


TOV kAnpov ayov amo @ &¢ t Xva 

aXXo ywra Kalvov Eupeowt TOU 

a ect vaufiia XEnE (6683) 

Eel ty Xwua Katvov ayov bv eg 
vau(sia Ayvyh (46582) 

Kal G&PYAGMEVOL ELLY META L 
paTonroo vausva 

/ Sopiditwv 


eg Erwv. 


A few more isolated words are visible. 
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(1) 


Sjarovov Ky bwvd B 


(2) 


. ovdavaeus Tapwv emeypapynyv paptus es cvyypad[nv 
VN NY TuvONnpNvapevor Invodwpos Kar Twou.payys 


ww Kuplay Gwoupaver ns Eat avTvypada Tade 


mTJodepwatov eTous exKavdeKaTo[v 
Pjewv adedpwv py[vos zepilriov 
av Tov agmevd.os THs 8 
0 TaTnp avtov Kad\uik[parns 


TAV OLKYNMA TOTOV TPO 


(3) 


vy Newdor aedttov Siopn[Sns 
VaK TLLNTOV TOV VITO 
apa TnL AouTN. ayopar nr enpac. ey Bacid.Kov 
eppwoo LA dappovtk Ka 
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a 


(1) 


We have here nothing but a date in Macedonian and Egyptian months preserved, and yet 
this is enough to give us the year, from a comparison with two other monumental dates of the 
same kind. The Macedonian months are well known to have been lunar, so that it became 
necessary to fill up their solar year with intercalary months, a process irregular and uncertain, 
and causing much confusion, till at last this system was put in harmony with the reformed 
almanac of Julius Cesar. The Egyptians, on the contrary, had not only a solar year of 
365 days, but perfectly understood that even this was too short, and that the quarter day 
omitted produced a gradual estrangement of dates from the seasons which they were intended 
to mark. The priests, however, do not seem to have introduced the reform of the civil 
solar year till the time of the third Ptolemy, when, in the famous Canopus inscription, it is 
provided that the new feasts shall be kept according to the scientific Calendar. They were not 
at pains to reform or improve the Macedonian Calendar, and so we find that forty years later 
(the date of the Rosetta inscription) the relation not only of days, but of months, between the 
Macedonian and Egyptian reckoning had changed. Let me here set down the tables of the 
months for comparison. I will give the correspondence of months according to the Canopus 


inscription :— 


Macrponian. Eeyprian. 

Avoe Xorax 
AmreAAaog (7) Tufr (17) 
Avovatoc Mexto 
Tlepirioc Pauevw8 
Avotpo¢ Pappovtk 
Zavodicoe Naywy 
Apreuioiog Tavve 

Aaiatog Ege (Emerge) 
Tlavenog Mecopet (Meowon) 
Awioe Owvi (Owl) 
T‘opmiaiocg Paw 
YreoBeperacog AGup 


In the year 238 B.c., when the Canopus inscription was dated, the 7th of Apellaeus 
corresponded to the 17th of Tybi. But in the year 196 B.c., when the Rosetta inscription 
was dated, the 4th of Xandikos corresponded to the 18th of Mechir. In other words, there had 
been four more months and four days counted on the Macedonian than on the Egyptian side, 
and any indication of the seasons by the Macedonian months must have been absurd. The 
Macedonian date had gained upon the more correct Egyptian 44 days in 42 years, or roughly, 
a day in the year. 

Let us now compare the date we have in this fragment. The 23rd of Daisios corresponds to 
the 2nd of Thoth. Evidently, therefore, the date cannot be posterior to 238 3.c., because the varia- 
tion has not attained that stage, far less the stage indicated in the year 196 8.c. The Macedonian 
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months had not yet overtaken the Egyptian, if I may take the table as the normal correspon- 
dence, but were even further behind them. In the year of this new date the 17th Tybi must 
have corresponded to no day in Apellaeus, but to the 8th of Dios—in other words, the difference 
which in the forty-two subsequent years amounted to four months, here amounts to about one 
month the other way. I do not wish to be more precise, as the interposing of intercalary months 
makes such arithmetical computations very liable to error. But broadly speaking, we have a 
date earlier by one-fourth the difference between the Canopus and Rosetta inscriptions, or 
approximately 249-8 B.c. 

It is easy to see from this argument why the Egyptian mode of reckoning time not only 
held its own against that of the victorious Macedonians, but even obtained a greater popularity, 
and was retained in ordinary use. After the Christian era, when the Macedonian reckoning con- 
formed to the Julian year, we know that the Macedonian was again adopted, and afterwards 
was commonly used by the Coptic Church; but in earlier days, the superiority of the Egyptian 
Calendar was such, that Letronne had never found a Macedonian date by itself, but always 
explained by the Egyptian, while in the private documents of the second and third Ptolemy’s 
reign the Egyptian month is always used, and usually without any Macedonian equivalent. It 
was only in legal documents affecting Greeks that the old national Calendar of the conquering 
race appears, and that more to satisfy traditional sentiment than from any feeling of its practical 
use. Hence it is that I have found every Macedonian month, save one, mentioned in the Gurob 
papyri. ‘The exception is Hyperberetaeos, which usually corresponded (about this period) to the 
the time of the late rising of the Nile—a time of general holiday and festivity in Egypt from 
time immemorial. I suppose the invaders copied this ancient and practical custom, and 
transacted no law business during the period when the country was under water. This is the 
conjecture which I offer to explain the omission of one month among so many dates. Our 
documents are, however, so fragmentary, that it may be the result of mere chance. 


(2) anp (8) 

Even such small scraps of text as these are worth reproducing on account of the dates. 
The former is the sixteenth year of the second Ptolemy, for reasons which I have already stated. 
There is no Canephorus mentioned, and no titles whatever belonging to Euergetes. The hand- 
writing is, therefore, that of the year 268 8.c. The heading states that this dated document is 
the copy of an older agreement ; but there is no probability that the original was in any sense 
an ancient agreement when it was reproduced on this sheet of papyrus. 

Similar in character is the handwriting of (3), dated the year 30, also of the second Ptolemy, 
but here (in the case of a letter) the Egyptian month, and not the Macedonian, is given. It 
is idle to speculate on the subject-matter, which relates to payments from the royal exchequer. 
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(1) 
[82] Ol[wou tpareray ovrov Kat kpewwv pe- 
Ov S[ex Kpntnpos] ow[oxo 25 
os hopen[oe kau exye[une Semacoow 


tpo[7ov Tovrov] 
; aTaVvT OV 


; TWV KpLT@V 
; ajavnSou mpoe Tovto pou Kadduoz[ov eve Ppeou haww- 
erat ewar pnOer[rwv de Tov- 


mapehbov 5 
Tov Tov erav [ovtw spodpas 


OTNKOTOS ? 
ta paow Tov 2} nowodor epw 
gaow Oavpacbyr[ar Tous o7t- 30 
TAW KATA TOLAbE— ~—rVLE : 

Xov vio Twy EhANY[wY woTE XYpU- 


peAnTov opnpe Dewv aro] pydea 


G@OvS QAUTOVS mpoaa[yopevovat KQU €TL ? 


cus, eum aye pou Tapmpalra 7 mpo tav Seumvev Kat [oo 


peptatov eat. Bpotovory Tov 10 dav TpoKkatevyovT[au TavTeEs 
de oppor] o our axOeabeus Se 0 nowdos ef ? 35 
n ap mT. THV atropiayv TNS [epwTyoEws 


Xnv pev pn huvar €]7xovioicr 


appnoe Kat Neyer TLous oTLYoUS 


Tovade povoa ye pol Ta T EovTa 


apiorTtov guvta Sjotas wkis 


Ta TuAas aldao TEepnojar em Ba 15 eM Meade di pia hed Uf elt hs aS 


Voseparar re TOV [LEV fe woe ov 5 addns 40 
¥ ‘ nN 
eur aye pou Kai ToluTo Oe eo tips aes able ec 
pevos luca THY arro[piav Kat THs € 
ous emveKEA ounpe TL Ov] nTots Kad 
potTnoews aropelvyew mpopeper ? 
MvoTov ovear Ev Ppecw eE]ivar o 5 oun Grivous bur Dal geo ae ees 


PAK OUS eee dios TupBov Kav[axnmodes ur- 45 


: mo. appalta cuvtpupovow eEpt- 


v Lovres [eps vixns Kaos de 
axovarwv[rjat [97] opnpov [k«.7.d. 


(2) 


ate LED, “Epes TOTOVYXOU . KaL THNS Piiadeddov 
Nvap au To N TETPA Kat ELKOTTNS WOTwY 

F) 
TOE evs Tors Onoavpos emickearo Se 


T ypapovow azo TNS TeTpa KaL ELKOaTNS Sos avToLS 
odnOovs mpos avdpovikov Kau Tous epnuodvdakas 
w kat Tous o[a]kkous oppaytoapevos atooreu\ov 
Tous emakodovbous Tapto. Tapago s TEepLT Yy V 


erous Jke Owl ‘KE 
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(1) 


This apparently insignificant fragment is encompassed with a crowd of literary problems. 
It was identified by Mr. L. C. Purser as belonging to the text of the Contest of Homer and 
Hesiod, a tract by some Hellenistic sophist, referring to Hadrian,* and therefore not compiled 
before the second century a.p. The citation of Hadrian’s opinion makes this major limit of age 
certain. This discovery at first sight would seem to support such arguments as that of the writer 
in the Quarterly Review of April, 1891, who hazards the random assertion that the classical 
texts in this collection may be as late as the recently recovered Polity of the Athenians. The most 
elementary knowledge of paleography, or even five minutes spent in comparing the hand- 
writings, will show any intelligent person that this is absurd. To refer the present fragment to 
the second century a.p. would not only assume the wonderful position that dated documents 
which close with the year 225 B.c. were used up with documents 400 years younger, without 
any trace of intermediate matter; that the Ptolemaic mummy-cases are not to be distinguished 
from the Roman period; but also that the perfectly defined characteristics of the handwriting 
are of no value at all. But why waste words on such an argument ? 

Let us rather turn to a critical examination of the text of the Contest, as reproduced for us 
from the solitary Laurentian MS by F. Nietzsche.t To this text, which he owes to the careful 
collation of Erwin Rohde, he has added two able critical articles in vols. xxv. and xxviii. of 
the Rhein. Museum, wherein the history of the legend is fully discussed. The present discovery 
will show how well he has used the stray and doubtful lights concerning the origin of this 
famous legend. Setting aside the account in the Banquet of the Seven Wise Men, a spurious 
tract printed among Plutarch’s works, he gathers from the genuine Symposiaca of Plutarch 
(VY. 2) that the story of the Contest was old and widely spread, though we have only late 
authorities—Themistius, Philostratus, and John Tzetzes—citing it.t This points to an origin 
older than the sophist of Hadrian’s day, and Nietzsche has consequently set to work to discover 
it. He has found two indications, in themselves very slight, pointing in the same direction. 
Our extant tract cites once, and in connexion with the burial of Hesiod, Alkidamas, the 
well-known pupil of Gorgias, rival of Isocrates, and author of the tract wept cogiorov, now 
printed in Blass’ Attic Orators. It so happens that Stobaus also quotes two lines which occur 
in our Contest as from the Movaociov of Alkidamas, a work which Aristotle tells us (in his 
Rhetoric) was called Movatioy rig picewe by the author. These stray hints, supplemented by 
what Vahlen, and since Blass, have found out about the character and writings of Alkidamas, 
led Nietzsche to advance the theory that our Contest was not the invention of a late sophist, 
but was put together by him from older materials, of which the main source was the Movotiov 
of Alkidamas, from whom the contest of the two great poets received its earliest literary form. 

He defends the Stobeeus’ quotation of the famous lines beginning ap iv (instead of the 
yarient tavrwyv) against the various subtleties of Leutsch, who seeks to prove that this form 


* Orep O€ axnkoapev ert tod Pevorarov avtoxpatopos “Adpiavod eipnuevov bd THs IvOias rept “Ounpor, 
éxOnodpueba. This only refers to his yévos, not to the Contest, which is introduced as a new subject. 
+ Acta Soc. Phil, Lips., Ed. Ritschl, vol. i., 1870, 


{ He refers to V. Rose, Aristot. Pseudepigr., p. 509, for the opinion of Tzetzes. 
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was derived from a passage in Crantor, and therefore long subsequent to Alkidamas. Leet 
me add, that F. Blass, in accepting this theory of Nietzsche, notes that the style of the 
Contest, and its avoidance of hiatus, which to a late sophist would be indifferent, point to the 
excerpts being verbally transferred from the Movosiov of Alkidamas. Nietzsche further suggests, 
from the references in Tzetzes to Jong quotations by the two poets, that the poetical passages 
have been cut down, and the context reproduced in a more compendious form than Alkidamas’ 
original. 

These are the speculations upon which we can now bring new evidence to bear. The text 
here recovered proves to demonstration that the Contest was not an invention of Hadrian’s age, 
but existed in much the same form four hundred years earlier. Its occurrence among the 
Fayyum papyri, where classical fragments are not very numerous, points to a widespread 
popularity. So far, then, the theory of Nietzsche has received the most brilliant confirmation. 
We can also declare that the reading apynv (cf. 1. 12), which he defends, was the reading in the 
third century B.c., and therefore almost certainly the genuine text. As regards the shortening of 
the citations in the Contest, the new evidence is partly for him and partly against him. The citations 
in our fragment correspond (with slight variations of reading) to those of the Contest ; but on the 
other hand, we find that the connecting links were fuller, and constructed with more attention to 
literary form. Where the Contest has merely “Ounoog or ‘Haiodoc, our new fragment seems to 
have explanatory clauses. The conjecture of Blass, in referring the very words of the late 
sophist to his classical authority, is thus only verified with some qualifications. We have, 
therefore, before us a fragment of the Movcstov of Alkidamas, which may now be added to 
the scanty remains of that once remarkable literary figure. 

I now add some details concerning my treatment of the text. 

The left column is only sufficiently preserved to show us that this old version of the story 
was here somewhat altered in expression by the Hadrianic sophist. Here is his text :— 
[ll. 63 sgg., Ed. Nietzsche] cat otror ovv ek rbyne, Be pact, cuuPadrdvreg GAAHALC HADOv eic THY 
XaXkioa, tov 0’ ay@vog aAXor TE TiVEeg THY émiohuwy Xadkidéwv éxabéZovro KoiTal Kal per avToV 
Llaveldng adeApoc Mv tov rereAeuTnkdtoc. ‘Apgoréowy Si Tov TomTav DavpactoOg aywricamévwr 
mkjoai pace Tov Holodoyv rov tedrov rovTov’ mpoeABdvra yao ic Td pécov muvOdvecOar Tov 
‘Ounjoou kal’ tv Exacrov, Tov ot "Ounoov azoxolvecBat. pnoiv ovv Hotodoc’ Yie MéAnroe, x.T. X. 
I have given much more than can have stood in our fragment, of which the first seven lines 
corresponded in sense to the last part of the above extract, but somewhat in the following 
way :—6 ayov Tov Torey éyévero ToLovT|ov Tov TpdTov. SuvaNouicbévrwy piv amavrwr | 
tov Xadktéwv Kal tov KpitTov | Tov émiotjpwv Tavhdov 7 9 o¢laTnKdTo¢ tov BaciAéwe 
maperA\Odvra gaa rov Holodov éipwlratv Kata atiyove roade—Yie x.7.A. 

The answer of Homer in the Contest is introduced with the single word”Ounooc, where 
ll. 10-12 of the papyrus were filled with a clause beginning rov [d?"“Ounoor, &c., before the 
actual reply, beginning with apynv, appears. I have in vain striven to catch the sense from the 
faint vestiges of these lines. At the end of the quotation the Contest gives merely ‘Holodog 76 
devrepov, Whereas the papyrus (ll. 15-17), apparently éwiaAXouevoe de 6 ‘“Halodoc épwrai rd 
debrepov" ein’ aye poe Touro, and then follows the quotation (with the reading ri Oynroi¢ KaAAcorov). 
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AO Ve 
FRAGMENTS OF THE MOUSEION OF ALKIDAMAS AND OF A LETTER. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


The reply is again given in our Contest by a mere 6 8é, whereas our papyrus had 6 8 “Ounpog 
atoxpiverar Kat Aéyet TOVGE TOvE otixouc, or something very like it. 


We pass to the right column. The papyrus differs somewhat in ll. 5-11 from the later 
version, which gives pnfévrwy 62 rev érav, oUTwW shodewe pact DavuacBivar iT TOV E. ra ern, 
WaT XEVGOUE avTOvE oTixouvc ToOGayopevOval, Kal Ere Kal viv év Tate Kowwaicg Buoiace Tpd TwY 
Scimvwv kal orovdwy mookatedyxecfa wavtac. I have restored the papyrus in close adherence 
to this wording, but the construction differs. So also in Jl. 12-14, we have in our printed 
texts, 6 0 “Haiodoc aybecbeic éxt rH ‘Oprijpou evnuepla eri tiv Tov azdépwv Hounoev erepwornow 
kal not Tovad_e Tove arixove’ And so in ]. 25 the construction of the papyrus is a genitive 
absolute, while our text of the Contest proceeds, 6 0’ “Ounpog [3ovAduevog K.7.X. 


(2) 


This document seems to have been an official order directed to a local officer, who levied a 
tax of 345, perhaps in kind, in some district not far from the camp of the zonuopiAakec, who 
protected the frontier of the Oasis from the invasion of wild desert tribes, which have from time 
immemorial troubled the peace and security of Egypt; but I am not aware that either the 
existence of a special frontier force under the Ptolemies, or its official name, has ever yet been 
definitely ascertained. This in itself gives our fragment a certain importance. The object of 
the letter seems to have been to provide these troops from the supplies collected near them by 
the local officer, and to save the transport of provisions from headquarters. A tax of 44 per 
cent. is also to me a novelty; nor am I aware that the Ptolemies levied such a tax generally. 
Perhaps it was specially required from certain districts for this special need. The date is here 
unmistakable. The year 35 can only have been in the reign of Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus), 
and is therefore 250 B.c. The Macedonian month is not given, as was usual in more formal 
documents at that early date. I have discussed this question fully in relation to another date 


(see XXIV. (1)). 


eo TEE 


XXVI. 
FRAGMENT OF OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
(TRANSCRIPTION. 


Ty|s ypadevons por emiatoAns vp nV Kat 
[The rest too fragmentary ; it ends] 


eppwoo Ls aprepiovov KB 


BPaTOS TAPa avd povikov amTeoTa\Kka OOl TO avtvypad[ov 


p 
XovTa cuvTeyewv Kata TavTa Ls apTeprorov K[B 


tra]pa avdpovikov evpiokopev ey KpoKodwwv Toe TL 
T.. . vuv kableipynKoTos Tas OTEyYas UTO TWY KUPLOV 
pas Tov oikwv Bapovs mpoowikodounkacw Es TOO 
ya. €av cou SoKer emer TTEVOXwWPOUpEV TTAOLOLS 

K]uptous Twy oLKLMY . . . LN ELVaL TO ETL 
KaTa TOUS Em TwY SwpaTwY Kat avoL_KOSOMNT AL 


TWOAV EWS [LEV amroovoovat ELS TOVS VUV TAPa 


(COMMENTARY.) 


This fragment of official correspondence is dated the year 6, doubtless of the 3rd Ptolemy, 
therefore 241 B.c. It is also very interesting palseographically, as it is very similar to the great 
epistolary writing, and somewhat removed from the smaller official hands. But that the surface 
of the papyrus has frayed away it would be very legible. As it is, the upper part is in a 
hopeless state. But it refers to the ‘copy ” which is appended below, and which discussed some 
of the difficulties attending the arrangements of the new homesteads in the Fayyum. What the 
difficulty was, in which homesteads and altars were concerned, I am unable to tell. But the 
discovery of other similar texts may possibly give us sufficient clue to clear up many of 


the difficulties and decipher many of the vestiges of words still unread. 
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= 4 


XX VII. 
FRAGMENTS OF LEGAL RECORDS, 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


(1) (3) 


L] ka ed tepews tadeotov 1 |To\ewavov Kar apowons Jewy adeddwv Lea € 
ov apowons piiadehpov Jewv evepyeTwov Kavynpopov apawons piiade 
apowourov vomov em. mod lev Tov aprworrov vopov em. mpoedpwv.os 

du. wperns Tas Kos Sew Oeoowid ? rns ae 

exthor Tudor aptoTo - &Y TNS ETLYOVNS THV OVTM ernyp[evav 5 

emLBaddovTos Epous TOU IwTUPLWVOS TOV MOT YLWVOS prakedov[os 


(2) 


adeEavdpou Kat Jewy adehpav Kat Pewr evepye 
JLOVETTLTPOEWpOV LAT wVOS ? duKaoTar 
hos KateduxacOn nv eyparbato Snpweas Siodwpov kar fh? 


OU Cwrupiwvos TOV LOO VKLWVOS paKedovos 


vep]ews Takeorov Tov idif[azov ? 5 
Blepevixns THs TwouTod[ews. 
duxaorar dioxins 


K]ateduxacOn nv eypalwbato 


Novos wire ac odwpov : 
]yorns kata ovyypadny 10 
(COMMENTARY.) 


These records of legal decisions are dated in the 21st year of Ptolemy III., and we have 
not only the name of the priest Talestes, but of another Canephorus called Berenice, the 
daughter of Sosipolis. I shall comment upon the form of these documents when I have 
brought other specimens before the reader. ‘The upper part of (2) is written in a very careless 
cursive, in which the beginning of the second line and the end of the third have resisted my 
efforts to read and explain them. 

The same is the case with the fourth line of (3), in which we have (1. 5) what nowhere else 
occurs in these papers—a combination of the two expressions, rig émvydvng TWv oUTW érnypuévwr. 
I have noticed this phrase already in the Commentary on XIII. 

All these documents are distinctly cursive, so much so that there is no distinction whatever 
in the making of N and M, and hardly any between A and A. The reader will find for himself 
other peculiarities. 
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XXVIII. 


FRAGMENTS OF LEGAL RECORDS (225 anp 285 p.c.), 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


(1) 


Ku apowons Bewy adeddav LKB ef repews adreEixpatov Tov Jeowvos? adreEavdpov kat Oewy adekfov 
KpOKOOLWwY TrodEL TOU powourov. ... dixkaotat Siokdys apitTopayxos paravdpros Svondys dif ovvcros 


dun eprrdos karediuxacOy[ nv] eypaiato tokeuwv doKpos Tw 


TTONEMALOV TOV TTOAELALOV Kat apowwons Dewy adedpav LKB ed [vepews 
adeEavdpov kat Jew adehpwv Kau Jew evepyetav Kavypopov [apaowwons 
Tn]s Kad\avaKros unvos hw.ov KN ey KpoKoSidwy Toher TOV apoww[ ourov 
Suxag rar Suokdys aprotopayos patavdptos Svopyndys S[vov]varos a 
eptddos KateduxacOn nv eypaato tokepw[v NoKkpos T]wv 
WL TPWTLWVOS KapdLaVveL TNS Emvyovns KaTal, 


PNvos Nwov KH 


(2) 
LiB e[d vepew]s ev[ KdAeous 
Eednd ? os TWY 
apOWouToV EKT 


WS TNS ETLYOVNS 


Baowrevovtos [mroddpavov Tov mrodep[aov 
Kav apowons Oewy [ad]eddwv Lia ws d[e reps? 
odor LiB ed tepews oehevKov Tov avTimevioov [ade 
Eavdpov kat Jew adehpav Kar Jewy evepyetov 
Kavynpopov apawons piiadeddov . . pevidevas ? [rys 5 
ewvias pyvos hapevol k ey KomNL 
uv... OlKw@L TOV apowvoLTOU THS EMavToV pel pLOos ? 
€K ELwy OLoOVUTLOU TOUS go 
TETAPTWY TOV TapLyeEr| wa]TOS 
oro. BL apf Sofov kar oreov 10 
ov . . wos Twv e&evaos b vay 


Xov Kat aokdny 
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XX VIII. 
FRAGMENTS OF LEGAL RECORDS (225 anp 235 z.c.). 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1) 


These documents are apparently duplicates, or nearly so, but there are one or two 
points not clear to me, and even a word or two which I cannot read. As a specimen of a 
cursive hand the small writing is remarkable, being actually contemporary with the splendid 
hands of XIX. and XX. The name of the priest is here quite clear, and according to what 
M. Revillout has deciphered in a demotic contract—Alexicrates. On this name I have com- 
mented above (Commentary to XIX.). The difficulty lies here in the father’s name, which is 
certainly not Theogenes, but apparently. Theison. The form of the record (which notes a 
judgment, just as we now collect and print records of cases) gives first the date fully, then the 
names of the judges or arbitrators—apparently five in number—and then the names of plaintiff 
and defendant. But in neither case can we find the award set down, the end being mutilated. 
The first document would be very difficult indeed to read without help from the second; where 
the words of the former are gone, e.g. after the word agovvorov I cannot read what follows till 
we reach dicacrat. The lines of the small upper writing are exceedingly long; thirty-six letters 
are lost at the beginning, and twenty-five at the close, for the word ads\gwy is separated from 
the next word extant—xpoxod\Awv—by formule (which can be supplied from XIX.) 
amounting to sixty letters. The award, therefore, may easily have been contained in the 
end of the third line. 


(2) 


This is a specimen of the smallest and most rapid cursive of the period. The surface is so 
worn that it seems impossible to decipher any connected text. But the date is quite clear—the 
year 12 of Ptolemy III., from which we have several wills. Nay, more, we find here not only 
the name of the priest Seleucus, but his father, Antimenidas, if I have read it right. This also 
is the place already alluded to (above), where there is a hesitation concerning the date between 
the years 11 and 12. Contrary to the habit of these documents, the Egyptian month 
Phamenoth is given, instead of the Macedonian. The contract mentions the fourth (25 per 
cent.) of the raprxevya, or embalming, unless it be rapiyouc, which, of course, would refer to 
quite a different industry. But further speculation upon this text is idle. As a specimen of 
dated handwriting it is, nevertheless, very important. 
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XXIX. 


A LETTER FROM A STEWARD. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


. LWY TWOLPAVEL KALPELV 
fo} 
xapus Tous Heis ohy EL vyvae 
VELS VYLAWEL de Kat AwVLKOS 


meputevtar Se KaL N OpTrE 


eraryyehopevou Kar puroTyov 
ovTos yivwoKe SE Kat OTL 
VOWP EKATTOS THY OPV THV 


apTEehov PuTEvoMEVHVY TPOTEPOV 


16 


hos maca... TvOmEveEs 5 dew hacw [olv [de yj rapyxew 
TPLAKOTLOL KaL TH TEPL THY 

avadevdpada To de eXaLov 

dedwKEV XouS ¢ TOVTWY . (A) 

exer Ouvis y ExpNTamnv 


O€ KAL TApPa OvvEws apTa 10 


ON ETEVO [LEV de KQL rot ulopev 
ETOUS TA TPWTA LU 


Bas 5 kpifotupwy avtov Eppwro 


(COMMENTARY.) 


With the exception of the writer’s name, this document is complete. It is a letter from a 
steward to his employer, Sosiphanes—a name which recurs frequently in these papers. 

“___ to Sosiphanes, greeting.—I give much thanks to the Gods if you are well. Lonikos 
also is well. The whole vineyard has been planted [an erasure], viz. 300 stocks, and the 
climbing vines attended to. But the olive-yard has yielded six measures, of which Dynis has 
got three. Also I have borrowed from Dynis four artabae of bearded wheat, which he offered, 
was pressing to lend. Know, also, that each of the watchers says that the planted vines want 
water first, and that they have none.” , 

On the back of this document the note (a): 
The third of the first month [?]. Good-bye.” 


“we are making conduits and watering. 


1. 2, the scribe writes the o of Ocore, which he had forgotten, over the line. 
3, I cannot make the proper name anything but Lonikos. 
avadéveoag is a good classical word for vines grown among trees for the purpose of 
support; it is a disposition constantly to be seen in southern Italy and Greece 
to the present day. 

, Dynis was probably a neighbouring steward. 

1, I cannot read or interpret the new word xp:Oorvpwy in any other way. 

4, Mr. Bury has suggested to me that doo: must be the simple form from which the 
usual ¢oovool (7po-opor) is derived. If so, it is an interesting relic of very old 
Greek in this dialect. It is only known in the form otpoc in Homer. The 
compound form replaces it in all classical Greek. 


ee 
~“t 
“ 


The whole document teaches us that wine and oil were cultivated by the new settlers in 
their farms. I do not understand the curious dating on the back,.but the reading is quite 
clear, and I have offered a solution. Of the handwriting I have spoken plrady The spelling 
is that of an ignorant man; but I have, of course, reproduced it. 
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piiovidys Twr TaTpL yatpew kKadws Toes EL VyLavers VyLt[ava 
Kau] avTos eypawapev cou ka EV Tals EeuTTpOTHEV EmLTTOAALs O[7L 


a €XOMEV ovde Ta Oovia ws . av KaBwpev m[ongor ¢ 


XXX. 
FRAGMENTS OF LETTERS. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


(1) 


ouv 
? 


ipomov[ ja ev peuder appwotovrta Kar 


Tar aokdymeeron 


emuaToal[s 
pu ey 

Awoovr ToL 
V amTOoTEN 


Tapa COv T 


(2) 


Eppwoo 


pappovbe| 


(3) 


mTploaragavtos 


K]aroukouvTw@y 


Kjavwtov n Tap 


V T@L LEPWL KAL KAVWTWL TEM 


peowau 7 EV 


pas Ney 


pupevat . e 
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XXX. 
FRAGMENTS OF LETTERS. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


I have gathered these specimens for the purposes of exhibiting the epistolary hand of the 
day, which is not, I think, to be paralleled in any papyri hitherto published. Unfortunately, 
the great size of the writing destroys all chance of our obtaining a complete document among 
the patches of papyrus which the coffin-makers glued together to make their cases. On a shred 
which might contain a whole contract, we find only a few words of a letter, and the usual form 
was that of a long narrow strip, which is invariably separated in the middle. We have in (1) 
the usual polite phrases, and then a complaint that the writer has not supplies, particularly 
606a, which, from Polybius’ use, we may translate sai/-cloth, though in medical Greek it also 
means fine linen for bandages. ‘The writer was probably sailing on the Nile, for his fellow was 
lying sick at Memphis, and the Asklepieion mentioned probably took the place of a hospital. 


There are in Mr. Sayce’s possession many more specimens of private letters, and some as 
complete as that reproduced in XXIX. Butin the recent search I have made through hundreds 
of pieces of mummy-cases I have found nothing more complete in this noble handwriting of 
ceremony. ‘There is some peculiarity in the shape of the @ in (1), to which I have called 
attention in the paleeographical remarks at the close of the Memoir. 


I am tempted to conclude with a good and complete specimen, deciphered by Mr. Sayce, but 
not yet published. It is also in a neat and careful hand, written in capitals :— 


IloAuKparne rw maTpe yapev Kadwe ToEE Ee EPPwoat Kal Ta AOLTA GOL KATA YYwWENY EOTLY E:OW- 
peOa de kar nustc MoAXakie pev yeyoapa oor wapayeveOat Kat cvotnoat pe OTWE THE ETL TOU 
mapovtoc cxoAne atoAvOw ka vuv de et Svvarov eotiv kat unBev ce Twv Eoywv KwAvEL 
meioaOntt eXDev ec Ta Apotvosia Eav yap ov mapayevne retetopat patdiwe pe Twt Saoirse 
svatabncecOar Tiwwoxe de pe exovra wapa ¢iAwvidou Fo amo Tourou To MEV nuvov 

el¢ Ta Seovra umeAuTouny TO Oe AOLTOYV ELC TO davetoy KaTEadov TOUTO OE yivETat 

dta To py aDpovy nuac adda kara pixoov AauBavew yoage O nuy Kat ov wa Eldw- 

MEV EV OG EL KaL MY AYwrlwuEY ETYLEAOY OE KAL GaUTOU OTWE VYLALVELG KAaL TPO? N- 


Mag EopwWUEVOC eAODnte EUTUXEL 
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Dates, very early, [69]. 
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Diels, H., cited, on the Antiope, 
[2] sqg.; on Florilegia, [14]. 


Ellis, R., on the Antiope, [2] sqq. 
Epicharmus, a fragment of, m1., 
[14]. 

*Eryypeévor, of, meaning of the 
phrase, [41-42], [50], [75]. 
"EpypodvAakes, a frontier force 

towards the desert, [73]. 
Euripides, New Fragments of the 
Antiope of, 1.-11., [1-12]; a 
fragment of, m1., [13-15]. 
Exhortation [potpertixds] on 
comradeships, x., [31-32]. 


"Hota, a fragment of the, mr. (3), 
[13-15]. 


Florilegium, an ancient, 1. (1), 
[13-14]. 

Fragments, classical prose, Ix., 
x., [29-32]. 


Gomperz cited, on the Antiope, 
[2] sg.; on the re-handling of 
old texts, [82]. 


Hesiod, his “Hota, [14]; the 
Contest of, with Homer, xxyv., 


[71]. 


Homer, the Contest of, with 
Hesiod, xxv., [71]; a passage 
from his Iliad, ur. (4), [18- 
15]; a pre-Alexandrine text 


of, [15]. 


Iliad of Homer (xt., 502 8g.), 111. 
(4), [18-15]. 


Labour, bills of, xx1. (2), xxmt., 
[62-66]. 

Landholders in the Fayyum, their 
various classes, [35 ]. 

Legal decisions, records of, 
XXVII., XXviI., [75-77 ]. 

Letter from a steward, xxix., 
[78]. 

Letters, fragments of, xxx., [79- 
80]; complete specimens, xxIx., 
[78] and [80]. 

Acx, an unexplained abbreviation, 


[52]. 


Manners and customs, prose frag- 
ment on, Ix., [29-30]. 

Meleagar, the Garland of, [14]. 

Menippus, the Will of, 
[47-48]. 

Mouseion of Alkidamas, the, xxv., 
[70-73]. 


XVI., 
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INDEX TO TRANSCRIPTIONS AND COMMENTARIES. 


Nietzsche, F., on the Contest of 
Homer and Hesiod, [71]. 


Paleography, problems in, [32]. 

Tlaperidypos, a resident alien, 
[55]. 

Phado, Fragment of the, v.-vm1., 
[18-28]. 

Plato, Fragments of his Phedo, 


v.—vill., [18-28]. 


INDEX VERBORUM—" ANTIOPE, 


aBovdias | 7 | C. 62. 

aea (?) [7] C. 8. 

dei [7] C. 42. 
dedrratibets Kal’ juépav [7] C.61. 
aOpoicas [7] C. 38. 

aid (?) [7] C. 9. 

aibépos wédov [1] A. 11. 
ata [1] A. 6. 

aiparos Sika [7] C. 14. 
Jaxa (?) [7] C. 31. 
édadaler [7] C. 11. 
éAXd [1] A. 14; [7] C. 59. 
GAN’ 7 (?) [7] C. 22. 
G@\Anv [1], B. 5. 

GAN Guus [7], C. 14. 
JaAAovd (?) [7] C. 80, 
ddoxov [7] C. 37. 
"Apduov (?) [7] C. 25. 
"Apiovr (7), C. 47. 
"Audio ava [7] C. 54. 
dy [1] A. 5. 

adv (c. opt.) [7] C. 21. 

av Oeds OéXy [7] C. 3. 
avaé [7] C. 86, 54. 

éva oteynv [7] C. 4. 
dvdpa [1] A. 38, 16. 
dvdpav torépwv [7] C. 72. 
avOpwrre [1] B. 2. 


[82] 


@irerapia, fragment of a zpo- 
TpemTiKds, On, X., [31-32]. 

pX, meaning of this symbol, [35]. 

Rutherford, W. G., on the Antiope, 
[2] 89g. 

Stobeeus cited, [9], [14]. 


Tragedy, fragment of a Greek, ~ 


mt., (2), [13-14]. 
Tragedy, fragment of a Greek, 
Iv., (2), [16-17]. 


‘OG 


avr éuod [7] C. 66. 
dvoperets [7] C. 2. 
améppous Kpyvns [7] C. 41. 
agiav [7] C. 67. 

dp’ [1] B. 4. 

“Apeos eis kpnvnv [7] C. 39. 
dpews (?) [7] C. 11. 
dpyéere [7] C. 10. 

apvncn [7] C. 29. 

aceBn [7] C. 15. 

aorews [7] C. 41. 

aorv [7] C. 44. 

dovppoaxos (ar. eip.) [7] C. 16. 
dogarés [1] B. 2. 
atiacas [1] A. 28. 

ad [7] C. 6, 18. 

airés [1] A. 23. 

airy [1] B. 24. 


Bad | 7] C. 69. 
BovAerau [7] C. 60. 
Bovdoiweba [1] A. 5. 
Bporav | 7] C. 6, 15. 
Bpsxoucr [7] C. 5. 
Jye (?) C. 11. 


yata Kd8nov [7] C. 12. 
yomety [1] A. 12. 


Weil, H., on the Antiope, [2] sgq. 

Wilamowitz von Mollendorf, U., 
on the Antiope, [2] sqq. 

Wills of veterans in the Fayyum, 
XI.—xxI., [33-61 ]. 

Wine and oil, cultivated, xxix., 


[78]. 


Zenodotus, his text of the Lliad 
not here represented [15]. 
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yapwv [7] C. 57. 

yép [7] C. 20, 67. 

ye (affirmative) [7] C. 19. 
yn |7] C. 82. 

ys [7] C. 70. 

yevaixa, [7] C. 70. 


3:17 )-C26; 16s faba, 

8é [7] C. 25, 37. 

dé (ante vocalem) | 7] C. 44. 

de [1] A. 8; B. 3. 

dey [1] B. 24. 

devdv [1] A. 28, 

der[..] (?) C. 51. 

81d xepSv HrAopévov [7] C. 48. 

Siahopovpevyn 6Akots Tavpelorow 
[7] Co 19, 

diacr (?) [1] B. 17. 

diSwue [7] C. 53. 

dieow (c. gen.) [7] C. 41. 

Avi [7] C. 68. 

Auds [7] C. 84. 

Aipxy [7] C. 72. 

Aipxns [1] A. 6 (?); [7] C. 40. 

Soxotvras [7] C. 63, 

Sdpwv [1] B. 5, 14, 

Sogdcar [1] A. 17. 

Sopuddpov (?) [1] B. 8. 


INDEX TO TRANSCRIPTIONS AND COMMENTARIES. 


Sodvar Siknv [1] A. 6. 
Sodvar [1] B. 27. 

Spav [1] B. 3. 

Spacpots [1] A. 20. 
Spavres [1] A 21. 

dvoty [7] C. 16. 
dvoceBéorarov [1] A. 16. 


éy (= év before a guttural) [7] 
C. 56. 

ey Avds [7] C. 34. 

ey xepotv [1] B. 12, 

eyévvnoev [1] A. 2. 

éypavOdvors [7] C. 21. 

éyé [7] C. 22, 53, 68. 

éderEas [7] C. 62. 

édHAva [7] C. 51. 

ei, (c. opt.) [1] A. 5, 17. 

de [1] A. 21. 

eis mupav Ties [7] C. 37. 

eis rocovee (c. gen.) [1] A. 4. 

eis 760 [1] A. 7. 

eis kpnvyv Badd [7] C. 70. 

el... ]lovoa (?) [7] C. 51, 

etvat [1] A 138. 

etvat Ads (= to be sprung from 
Zeus) [7] C. 63. 

etras [1] B. 2. 

eiotv [1] B. 11. 

éx [7] C. 58. 

éxds [1] B. 1. 

éxeivous [1] B. 38. 

éxovra [1] B. 27. 

exptyoimev [1] A. 5. 

eaBev [7] C. 15. 

€Awpev (?) [1] A. 16. 

éuds [7] C. 63. 

éuetxOn [1] B. 20. 

éuod [7] C. 66. 

év vexpows [7] C. 23. 

év |roAds [7] C. 25. 

Jeva [7] C. 26. 

evo[—Jov (?) [7] C. 24. 

eEdpdwv (aa. eip.) [7] C. 42. 

efaprvere [7] C. 45. 

éfavd [1] A. 10. 

eer [7] C. 56. 

eEoppwpévors [7] C, 24. 

é€w (?) [1] B. 8. 

érei [1] B. 28. 

erevddv [7] C. 43. 

érecev [7] C. 14, 


értdotouov aotv (= Thebes) [7] 
C. 45. 

épevvas [7] C. 23. 

épxerar [1] A. 7. 

epun (?) [7] C. 69. 

éoxes [7] C. 54. 

eoogp..[...] (?) [7] C. 63. 

éow [1[ B. 5. 

edvavornprov [7] C. 58. 

evpne [7] C. 54. 

evtuxeiv [7] C. 65. 

édpe [7] C. 64. 

€xOpdv [1] A 2. 

éxovow [1] B 12. 

éyovrar [7], C. 49. 

ewv [1] B. 7. 


Zevs [1] B. 20; [7] C. 53, 61, 68, 
Znvés [1] B. 22. 

ZnOuws (?) [7] C. 47. 

Zur (?) [7] C. 64. 


7 [7] C. 43. 

4 [1] B 5. 

H yap; [7] C. 18. 
ndéws [1] A. 12. 
joouor [1] B. 1. 
npas [7] C. 65. 
npepas pacer [1] A. 8. 
neiv [1], A 7. 

npaev [7] C 21. 

Jns [7] C. 3. 


Gavetv [1] A 8. 

Gavodtpor [7] C. 16. 
Bavev [7] C. 23. 

Oarrys [7] C. 37. 

Oawas [7] C. 70. 

Ody [7] C. 3. 

GérAw pabety [7] C. 20. 
Geds [7] C. 3. 

Geod [7] C. 60. 

Geos [7] C. 49. 

. Gero [7] C. 30. 
@nBata [7] C. 57. 
OnBalas xOovds wedia [7] C. 71. 
Onoe. [7] C. 52. 

Onoopev Kadds [1] B. 10. 


Tkrar (?) [1] A. 4. 
"Iopnvov. rapa [7] C. 44, 


ire [7] C. 66. 

id pot por [7] C. 7. 

kL... «Jw (?) [7] C. 48. 

K Jadpelos [7] C. 36. 

Kaddmov rodus [7] C. 43, 56. 

Kaédmov oxnrtpa [7] C 67. 

Ka?’ ypépav tiOels [7] C. 61. 

kal mpiv [1] B. 6. 

kat od [1] B 10. 

kawov kaxov [7] C. 18. 

xaxov [7] C. 18. 

KdAMorov etvavaryprov [7] C. 58. 

kadds [1] B. 4. 

xav [1] B. 14. 

cata [7] C. 5. 

kexAnwevot [7] C. 55 (with subst. 
in dual). 

KynAovmevat povorxy [7] C. 50. 

kdves [7] C. 138. 

kpartver (c. gen.) [7] C. 66. 

kpyvyv [7] C. 69. 

Kpyvns amdppous [7] C. 41. 


AaBy [7] C. 40. 

AaBdovre oxqrrpa [7] C. 67. 

AaBav [7] C. 46. 

‘Aare [7] C. 18. 

Napmpov [1] A. 11. 

A€éxtpa OnBata yapwov [7] C. 57. 

Aéyers [7] C. 18. 

Aevka THAW TH Ards (of Amphion 
and Zethus) [7] C. 55. 

Anwerat (?) [7] C. 57. 

Aq (?) [7] C. 82. 

Adyo[v] [7] C. 1. 

Avos [1] A. 18. 

Avpav [6] C 48. 

Avw [7] C. 78. 


lees siete ] os (?) [7] C. 69. 
pabetv [7] C. 20. 
parnv [7] C. 1. 
peyloras [7] C. 56. 
pe? ypov [1] A. 8, 
pédos [7] C. 11. 
péArew Oeods “daicr (7), C. 49. 
peve [1] B. 7. 
py (c. infin.) [1] A 6, 12. 
pndé [1] A. 1. 
pnvoris xpdvos [7], C. 64, 
prep [1] A 10. 

[83] 
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pentép’ [7] C. 65. 

pntpos [7] C. 51. 

podrovoa [1] B. 22. 

povapxiay [7], C. 35, 

povotky KnArovpevat [7] C. 50. . 


vaies [1] A. 11. 
varpotor tTéyyew [7] C. 71. 
veaviav xépes [7] C. 9. 
vetcy [7] C. 73. 

vedpes [7] A. 6. 
vopilwy [2] A. 28. 
-vras (?) [7] O. 1. 

- lvres [7] C. 10. 

Juras ey Avds [7] C. 34. 
voy [7] C. 66. 

vov (?) [1] B. 4. 


€évovs [1] B. 7. 
févor [1] B. 11. 


68’ [7] C. 58. 

ota [7] C. 60. 

otf’ [7] C. 22. 

ot’ (c. partic.) [1] B. 3. 

ovxovy (?) [1] B. 6. 

oijor [7] C. 16. 

Jowovea (?) [7] C. 70. 

ovos (?) [1] B. 18. 

otc Ga [1] B. 4. 

dAKots Tavpetorow [7] C. 19. 

dAodA€ Hydv vro [7] C. 21. 

Jov [7] C. 7. 

dvop, eravumov [7] C. 40. 

érws [1] A. 1. 

6p [7] CO. 13. 

pier [1] B. 23. 

os [7] C. 41. 

dovos |7] C. 43. 

doov Taxiora [7] C. 59. 

dorea [7] C. 39. 

érav [7] C. 15. 

otav Oarrys [7] C. 37. 

ov [1] B. 20. 

odd [1] A. 5. 

ov« (cum fut. indic.) [7] C. 10. 

ov« [140 A. 123 571] .Bie2,F12- 
[7 } C22: 

ov« (c. inf.) [7] C. 63. 

ovrep (adv.) [7] C. 54. 


[84] 


mato [7] C. 59. 
maidas [1] B. 25, 
mavtwv (?) [1] A. 4. 


mapa (= prope.: cum gen. ?) [7] 


C. 44. 
adpeote [1] A. 18.] 
mépeore [7] C. 64. 
media [7] C. 42. 
media OnBaias xGovds [7] C. 71. 
méuavros [7] C. 60. 
mempaypeva [7] C. 73. 
mepiBoXov rérpas [1] B. 14. 
|repow (?) [7] C. 18. 


mérpat Te[.. umvae (?) [7] C. 50. 


mérpav [1] A. 19. 

wétpas [1] A. 22; [1] B. 1. 
mevoe [7] C. 23. 

am |épuxar [7] C. 22. 

mdnOos (?) 1 B. 11. 

motas [1] A. 21. 

modewiov [7 | 0. 46. 

modop. “Acwrixdv [7] C. 12. 
mwoAr [7] C. 61. 

|rov[.. Jv (?) [7] C. 47. 

ap <5) 4] el bes 

mpiv [7] C. 53. 

mpos bpav [7] C. 20. 

mpos a&ypav [1] A. 15. 


mpos avdpav KexAnpevy [7] C. 72. 


mpos dvotv [7] C. 16. 

mpos Tod [7] C. 20. 

mpoom| odou] [7] C. 10. 
mpooriOynow [7] C. 68. 
midaow egaprere [7] C, 45. 
aupav [7] C. 87. 

mupwcas [7] C. 39. 


‘Jpewv [7] C. 5. 


capkav piow [7] C. 38. 
oe [1] B. 22. 

obévos [7] C. 5. 

—o6e (?) [1] A. 1. 

anv Sdpapra [7] C. 7. 
ovyGpev [1] A. 18. 

oxeras [1] B. 2. 

oxnmtpa Kddmov [7] C. 67. 
coi [7] ©. 25, 49, 58. 
omevoew [7] C. 60. 

oreyny [7] C. 4. 

oreixew eow Sduwv [1] B. 5. 


Jorepwr[. Jos [7] C. 28. 
op [1] B. 19. 

opdv [7] C. 65, 68. 
ovpn (?) [7] C. 46. 
ouppaxery [1] A. 14. 
[ov ]updxovs [7] C. 2. 
ovppopas [1] A. 4. 

atv & (adv.) [7] C. 58. 
ov[..|v [7] C. 47. 

abv Avi [7] C. 68. 


rade [1] A. 10; [7] C. 29. 

Ta pev [1] B. 19. 

TavrdAXov (sic.) [7] C. 59. 

ragoperba [1] B. 4. 

Ta piv merpaypeva [7] C. 73. 

taod’ [7] C. 62. 

taxa [7] C. 4, 

tax eicerar [1] B. 16. 

re [1] B. 24, 25. 

téOvnxev’ [7] C. 18. 

teOvykdtas [1] B. 3, 

teioeror [1] A. 2. 

texrovoy xept [7] C. 52. 

téxvais [7] C. 6. 

THY (= rH before a guttural) [7] 
C. 67. 

TH év vexpots Sdépapta [7] OC. 17. 

tiv TayvtédXov raid (sic.) [7] C. 
59. 

tHvd [7] OC. 4. 

Tyvoe tyunv [7] C. 58. 

tns[_ (?) [7] C. 70. 

THs Tadaurapov [7] C. 38. 

Thode [7] OC. 66. 

ri [7] C. 28. 

vu [1] B. 38. 

vif [7] C. 22. 

Tidntaves (?) [1] B. 21. 

tuBels eis wupdv [7] C. 37. 

tiels ka ypépav. [7] C. 61. 

Tinas peyloras eer [7] C. 56. 

tinny [7] C. 58, 

twa [7] C. 15. 

tives [1] A 21. 

ris [1] B. 14. 

rod [1] A. 14; [1] B. 2. 

70d evpnu [7] OC, 54. 

torvevp’ (?) [7] C, 46. 

tooovrov [1] A. 12. 

rod? [7] C. 23. 

rodro [7] C. 20. 
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tpotraia orjoa (c. gen.) [1] A. 9. 
TupavviK® oxymTpw [1] A. 17. 


roxy [1] A. 7. 
70d [1] A. 8. 


Bdacw [7] C. 42. 

tyets [7] C. 48. 

to (c. gen.) [7] C. 21. 
torépwv [7] C. 72. 


dae [1] A. 8. 
‘|pepwr [7] C. 26. 
pevgovpueba [1] A. 1. 


pido. [1] A. 18. 

pirous [1] A. 14. 
poBepos [7] C. 18. 
ppovporre (?) [1] B. 18. 
Ppvyav [7] C. 58. 

pvow capxav [7], C. 38. 


xepi [1] B. 16. 

xépes [7] C. 9. 

xepi [1] A 9. 

xept textovev [7] C. 52. 
x9oves (7), C. 66. 

x9ovds OnBaias [7] C. 71. 


Ill 


xen [1] A. 17; [7] C. 59. 
xpovos [7] OC. 14. 
xwpetre [7] C. 44. 


Wewdels (sic.) [7] C. 65. 
é [7] E. 61. 


dy xpys axoveww [1] B. 26. 
év (?) [7] C. 22. 


otAcpévov ba xepav [7] C. 48. 


@s (causal) [7] C. 1, 21. 
ws ay (final) [7] C. 40. 
worevp (?) [7] C. 52. 
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ayabav [31] 38. 
*"Aydpeuvov [13] (2) 10. 
aipnro. [31] 53. 

avorx [29] (1) 20. 


édrd [13] (2) 1, 4, [16] (1) 4, 


[31] 32, 45, 52. 
GAN Spws [31] 28. 
dAAorX . . tL [29] (1) 1. 
adAas (ras pev a) [31] 4. 
aAAnv [16] (1) 9. 


&Awv [13] (1) 6; [29] (8) 4. 


apov (?) [13] (1) 5. 

dv (cum opt.) [31] 32, 37. 
avaivero [13] (8) 4. 
dvaxtos [13] (3) 1. 
avarreravpéveov [29] (1) 9. 
avopetav [31] 2, 35. 
avdpes [29] (1) 16. 

Javres [29] (2) 1. 
af.otvrat rovetv [31] 39. 
dmdcoas [31] 47. 

a)oias [13] (2) 12. 


drofaveiv ToAuyjoas [31] 44. 


dod [31] 52, 
droorepovmevos [31] 41. 


aroorpéyw [31] 8. 
drrecOar [29] (3) 4. 
dp [13] (2) 1. 
dpyvpvov [29] (3) 8. 
Japrovs [29] (2) 8. 
dpx (?) [81] 18. 
Jacuw [29] (2) 17. 
*Ataddvrn [13] (3) 2. 
*"Arpevdav [13] (2) 15. 
atrdés [31] 18. 

airév [31] 30, 45. 
air [81] 18. 
*"AxiAAevs [31] 39. 
axpys [13] (8) 5. 
Biov éxwv [13] (1) 2. 
Biov Kexrynpévos [13] (1) 7. 
BonOjoa [31] 30. 


ydpov [13] (8) 5. 


yép [13] (2) 10; [16] (1) 9; 


[31] 4, 10, 54. 
ye [16] (2) 1, col. 3. 


yeyernpevov (trav y.) [81] 48. 


yeyovas éx Ijdews [31] 18. 


Jyevov [29] (2) 8. 

ynv [13] (2) 18. 
yryvopévous [29] (1) 6. 
yuuvas [29] (1) 21. 
yovar [13] (2) 1. 
yvvaikas [29] (1) 14. 
yovatkes [29] (1) 18. 


dé [31] 14, 15, 16, 39, 48. 
Sedids [31] 5. 
detv [31] 44. 
devCwr [29] (2) 2, col. 2. 
Seov [16] (2) 2, col. 3. 
deour [29] (2) 11, col. 2. 
Sero [29] (3) 5. 
8 [13] (3) 2. 
did (c. ace.) [29] (1) 11. 
81a Tprdv [16] (1) 6. 
Siadrver [31] 48. 
Siavoias [31] 38. 
8.86 [13] (1) 3. 
8y [13] (2) 3. 
dy (udvos 6.) [31] 42. 
Anyéa [16] (1) 5. 

m [85] 
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Sdrws | 29] (3) 4. 

Suf [29] (2) 13. 
Svvairo [31] 33. 
dvor [16] (1), col. 2. 
dvorvxadv [13] (1) 2. 


adv [29] (8) 2. 
édow (= omittam) [31] 4. 
eyo [31] 7. 
Jey . . €€ (?) [16] (2) 18. 
‘Jetas [16] (1) 6. 
ei yap [16] (2) 3, col. 2. 
ei . Aurpo (?) [18] (2) 8. 
eivapmevns [31] 24. 
«i wn [29] (1) 4. 
elvar [31] 50. 
ewve (?) [18] (8) 6. 
eis [3] 2) 16 =a 16) aie 
[29] (2) 17, col. 2. 
elcaxovoe: [13] (2) 14. 
«iat [29] (1) 10. 
eis brepBoAnv [16] (1) 11. 
et [16] (2) 6, col. 2. 
eixovovounka. (?) [29] (3) 1. 
éx [81] 18. 
éxros Tod [29] (2) 15, col. 2. 
éxeivov [31] 46. 
éxeivy [16] (1) 5. 
édowro [13] (4) 10. 
eu (= qv cum conj.) [81] (37). 
év [16] (1) 1. 
evdogordrwy [31] 17. 
évious [29] (1) 18. 
évoxdAjow [31] 6. 
<£e0n [31] 65. 
én’ [31] 2, 34. 
éeravopOwoev [31] 1. 
émipeX [29] (1) 22. 
émipavertarys (sc. mapakAyjoews) 
[31] 10. 
*Emrydppov [13] (1) 1. 
éroinoev [31] 49. 
err [29] (1) 19. 
ep [29] (2) 16. 
eopey [16] (2) 7, col. 2. 
éori [16] (1) 2, 9. 
éraipecas [31] 38, 47. 
éraipov [81] 43. 
érotwos [13] (2) 9. 
[86] 


eroymornta mpos Tov Odvarov [29 | 
(1) 12. 

ed wabeiv [16] (2) 1. 

etpeGein [31] 11. 

etpety [31] 82. 

Eipuridov [13] (1) 6. 

evpoBia [16] 1, col. 2. 

ex (?) [16] (1) 14. 

éxe [13] (8) 3. 

dyes [16] (1) 18. 

Jexery [16] (2) 12. 

éxew [31] 36. 

Jexov [16] (2) 14. 


. &y [81] 20. 
Cnrav [31] 33. 


H [29] (8) 2. 

Hyepovixav [81] 62. 

43 [13] (2) 43 [16] (1) 8. 
nex (?) [18] (2) 12. 

nr . vidio (?) [13] (2) 2. 
np. [31] 26. 

new (?) [13] (2) 8. 
heets [16] (1) 3. 

heey [13] (2) 11. 

nv [81] 26. 

. aTyoewv [16] (2) 5. 
nov. . v[ [29] (1) 2. 


Oavarov [29] (1) 12. 
Odvaros [31] 47. 
‘|Oetpovewy [29] (2) 10. 
Geou[ [29] (2) 4, col. 2. 
eds [81] 27. 

6cod [31] 29. 

Ges (?) [23] (8) 8. 
@éridos [31] 14. 
Gerradav [31] 15. 
OneX . € [18] (1) 8. 
Opnvetv [29] (1) 6. 
ov [16] (1) 2. 

Owow [29] (1) 17. 


‘Jexov (?) [16] (1) 10. 
cacvp (?) [13] (2) 7. 
de0 [29] (2) 6. 


ety [16] (1) 4. 
idta [29] (1) 4. 
idtwv [31] 62. 
‘our? [31] 87. 


xa [29] (2) 8, col. 2. 

kayadv [13] (1) 3. 

kai [18] (1) 7, (2) 9; [16] (1), 
col. 2; (2) 9, col. 2. x. wn [29] 
(1) 3. 

kad (?) [16] (1), col. 2. 

kadea .. nav(?) [13] (2) 6. 

kadXiov[ as] [31] 2. 

kadXiovas [31] 33. 

Kaddv (rav x.) [13] (1) 8. 

kata €er Jey [31] 3. 

kavAew (?) [13] (2) 9. 

Kavordvous [29] (1) 5. 

Ket?’ [18] (4) 380. 

kepary [29] (2) 14, col. 2. 

kextnevos Biov [18] (1) 7. 

kepadds [29] (1) 28. 

kuvouveverv [31] 53. 

kivouvos [13] (2) 11. 

xuvovvous [31] 41. 

kovpot [13] (4) 31. 


Jae [16] (2) 11. 

Aeyerv [31] 27. 

Aéyovor [31] 55. 

Anot (?) [29] (1) 15. 
AnArovy (?) [13] (8) 8. 
Angavres [13] (2) 18. 

Adywv [381] 5. 

Aoxpav apxovta. [13] (2) 16. 
Aovo[ [29] (1) 17. 


pa(?) [18] (2) 7. 

paxdpov [13] (1) 4. 

padXdov [13] (2) 8. 

paxyn [29] (2) 16, col. 2. 

pe . (?) [16] (1) 14. 

wey (= péev before a guttural) 
[31] 4, 54. 

poeyte.. ¢(?) [16] (1) 18. 

peylorovs kivdvvovs [31] 41. 

]ucOa. [16] (2) 15. 
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petlovas [31] 34. 

peilo [31] 48. 

petlov [31] 11. 

pédXov (76 mw.) [31] 28. 

pédXwv (cum aor. infin. [31] 53. 

pepatevpévov [31] 51. 

pév [13] (2) 8; [16] (1) 8; [31] 
13, 26, 36. 

|uev [16] (2) 18. 

-wevos [31] 15. 

per [31] 46. 

per [16] (2) 9, col. 2. 

peréxwou (cum gen.) [31] 38. 

4 [29] (1) 8, 4. 

py (cum conj. | [31] 5. 

py (cum infin.) [31] 30, 44. 

pyjKe Tov Adywv [31] 5. 

pyviw [13] (2) 15. 

pyrer [16] (2) 8, col. 2. 

pytpos [31] 29. 

puas [31] 8. 

prnoOynoconar (cum gen.) [31] 9. 

podis [16] (1) 6. 

Juorus [29] (2) Il. 

povapxias [31] 14. 

povov [31] 9. 

povos 64 [31] 42. 

. pos (?) [16] (2) 6. 


Jvacos (?) [16] (1) 11. 
wes [16] (2) 1, col. 3. 
vewv (?) [31] 16. 

vi) Aa [16] (1) 8. 
vixay [31] 16. 

|vonoev [13] (4) 4. 
Jvovo [13] (4) 15. 

vop[ nov] [29] (1) 5, 18. 
vopilew [31] 50. 
vopioas [31] 44. 

vov[_ [29] (2) 5, col. 2. 
‘|vov [29] (2) 9, col. 2. 
v[. . .Jow [29] (1) 8. 
res [29] (2) 15. 
vuppin [16] (1) 2. 
vov [16] (2) 9, col. 2. 


oéa . . pos (?) [13] (2) 4. 
ot & [29] (1) 10. 

ow [31] 63. 

otos [16] (1) 2. 


Gptrov [13] (3) 4. 

dps [31] 28. 

dvov [13] (1) 9. 

Jovras [29] (2) 3. 

orep [31] 27. 

dws [13] (2) 12. 

8s [81] 13. 

ds av (cum conj.) [31] 52. 

ore [16] (2) 8. 

ore [16] (1) 6; [81] 61. 

od [13] (2) 10, 11; [16] (1) 14; 
[29] (2) 17, (8) 8; [81] 29, 50. 

ovd [29] (8) 2; [31] 27. 

ov [29] (8) 5. 

ovAov dutAdov [13] (3) 4. 

ovrev [29] (2) 12, col. 2. 

otros [16] (1) 11. 


mabey [16] (2) 1. 

mais [13] (2) 2, 5 (7). 

map [29] (8) 2. 

mav [31] 58. 

mayvr[ [16] (2) col. 2. 

mapa [31] 57. 

mapaiveois [31 | 29. 
mapaxadodvros [31] 7. 
mapakAyjoes [31] 3, 34. 
Ildrpoxdov [31] 45; -» [31] 381. 
mevOetv [31] 45. 
merompevov [31] 12. 

mepi (cum ace.) [31] 12. 
mes{ [29] (2) 1, col. 2. 

mer [31] 60. 

|rerat [16] (2) 9. 

II7jAews [31] 13. 

mudt [16] (2) 2. 

mirovrat [29] (2) 3, col. 2. 
mAeiorous (rods 7.) [31] 37. 
tielorwv (dv 1.) [31] 17. 
modaKys dt “Ataddvrn [138] (3) 2. 
movevy [31] 39. 

mounrov [31] 6. 

a. . . JoABro (?) [13] (1) 9. 
méXenov [29] (1) 10. 
modAd. [31] 50. 

modXots [31] 64. 

modAw [31] 56. 

modA@y [29] (1) 8. 

mov [16] (1) 4. 


mpoxemevov ayabav (Tdv 7. a.) 
[31] 38. 

mpovo.av exe [31] 36. 

mpovoovoa TO wéAAov [31] 28. 

mpos (c. ace.) [29] (1) 10, 12. 

mpoo€éxovras (rovs 7.) [31] 7. 

mpoonv [31] 27. 

mpotpory [31] 11. 

momore [31] 42. 

mis [31] 82. 


‘pa [13] (2) 17. 

padiws [16] (1) 11. 

‘Jpax (29) (1) 3. . 

pavra [29] (2) 10, col. 2. 
‘Jpace [29] (2) 4. 

- - paxes (31) 16. 

‘Jpwvrar [22] (2) 14. 


caro (?) [81] 18. 

Joecs [23] (2) 16. 

onxav |29] (8) 2. 

onp |avropes [16] (2) 4. 
-oGar [29] (1) 21. 
atpatnyov [16] (1) 8. 
ova (?) [16] (2) 5, col. 2. 
ovpBaiver [31 64. 

ov * pev (?) [16] (1) 12. 
ovprevOetcban per’ exetvov [31] 46. 
ouptroNenov [31] 25. 


[raxdex [29] (2) 9. 

74709 [31] 26. 

tat [31] 59. 

tavra [16] (1) 12. 

ravtnv [31] 48. 

taxior [16] (1) 4. 

TeOvere [31] 31, 43. 

tedetv [16] (2) 7. 

-tepov [29] (2) 13, col. 2. 

vt [16] (1) 7. 

~.. 70 (?) [13] (2) 4. 

twas [29] (2) 5. 

[reov [16] (2) 10, 

ris ]13] (1) 2, 7; [81] 2, 10. 

‘Jrews (?) [16] (1) 5. 

tol .. |pe [16] (1) 8. 

rot [29] (1) 15; [81] 25. 
[87] 
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rovyapovv [16] (1) 12. 

roivuv [31] 2, 18. 

toto [13] (8) 1. 

toduyoas [31] 44. 

tou (= rov before a guttural) [31] 
50; (before a labial) [29] (1) 
10. 

rovtwv [31] 32. 

tpep [16] (2) 10, col. 2. 

]rpupar [29] (2) 2. 

tpvav [16] (1) 6; [29] (8) 5. 

tpoxat (?) [16] (1) 18. 

t&m (= 7dv before a labial) [31] 
42. 

Tov mept “Axia rerounpevov, 
[31] 12. 

tw . v(?) [13] (38) 3. 


INDEX VERBORUM—WILLS AND OTHER 


& [45] 16; [79] (1) 3. 

a [65] 12; [66] 7, 18. 

&ynparos [83] 16, 19, 21. 

dyov [65] 13, 16, 23; [66] 6, 14, 
16, 19. 

dyovros [65] 1; [66] 12. 

dvopé [67] (8) 8. 

dyovidpev [80] 8. 

ddeAdyv [45] 24; [54] 2, 29. 

ddedpav [40] (2) 15; [43] 2, 8; 
[47] (1) 8 (2) 2; [51] (1) 8, 
13 (right col.), (2) 3; [54] 1, 
18, 28; [57] (2) 2, 11; [67] 
(2) 5; [75] (2) 1, (8) 1; [76] 
(1) 4,-5, (2) 6; 8: 

dei [62] (2) 9. 

derpyaopévor [66] 21. 
.. aera (?) [45] 20. 

aOpovv [80] 7. 

AOup (yyves “A.) [62] (1) 2. 

[38] 


brapxévrov (trav d.) [31] 40. 
brapxovons [31] 14. 
bréwewve kivdvvous [31] 42. 
Sep [29] (2) 7; [81] 43. 
brepBornv [16] (1) 11. 
brepexov[ [29] (1) 24. 
Jvwpern [16] (1) 14. 


gaivorl [16] (2) 2, col. 2. 
pavepwrépay éeroincey [31] 48. 
pdow [13] (1) 4. 

|oevy [29] (2) 12. 

 ?. Jeros (?) [16] (2) 8. 

dn [13] (2) 14. 

irératpov [31] 49. 

piros (Trois p.) [31] 51. 
ppéva [16] (2) 2. 


EY. 


duaxide[ (?) [59] 14 (right col.). 

avevarriwtos (?) [59] 16 (right 
col.) 

Jacov (?) [87] 19. 

aipotpar [43] 18; [45] 22; [51] 
(1) 12 (right col.); [54] 27; 
[57] (1) 2; [59] 18 (left col.). 

*Adegavdpeia (7a ev “A.) [37] 6; 
[43] 10. 

“AdeavSpevs [43] 27. 

*AreédvSpou [45] 8; [47] (1) 9; 
[51] (2) 4; [54] 18; [75] (2) 
1; [76] (1) 1, 5, (2) 4. 

*AreEtxparous [57] (2) 10. -ov 
(76441), 4 

add [47] (2) 12 ; [80] 7. 

ddAn [45] 14; [47] (1) 1; [54] 
799. 

GAo [65] 18, 15; [66] 6, 15, 17. 

&Aw [51] (2) 18; [54] 26. 


xdpwv [31] 52. 
xacponwévy [16] (1) 7. 
xetpas [29] (1) 19. 
xe7 [31] 49. 

xphvoe [13] (2) 17. 
xpynoov [13] (1) 5. 
xpvoiov [29] (8) 3. 
xp [16] (2) 4, col. 2. 


yoxé [18] (1) 8. 


& [13] (2) 1; [16] (1) col. 2. 
Jov [16] (2) 2, col. 3. 
ds [13] (4) 22; [29] (1) 8. 


FRAGMENTS, 


dpa. [67] (3) 3. 

*"Appoviov [45] 18. 

"Appovio [59] 6 (left col.). 

dumedos (= a vineyard) [78] (1) 
4 


dparedov [78] (1) 15. 

dppuroditns [45] 3. 

av [47] (1) 16. 

ava (?) [40] (1) 11. 

dvadevdpada [78] (1) 7. 

ava pécov dppvwuv [33] 19; [54] 
37. 

ava, wécov Tod KAypov [65] 18. 

dvapddaxpos [51] (1) 7; [54] 9, 
38. 


dvapdAavros (-fos) [42] 4; [47] 
(1) 13; [54] 4, 5, 7, 23; [57] 
(1) 5, 10. 

dvapepopéevoy [eis éue] dperAnud- 
tov [47] (2) 11. 
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avdpecov [37] 18. 

’AvOpopaxetos [54] 12. 

*Avdpopaxeiov [59] 20 (right col.). 

*Avdpdvixov [70] (2) 5. 

*Avépovixov [74] 3, 5. 

avey (by dittography) [47] (1) 16. 

dvOpdérudv tu mdoxew [83] 9; 
[87] 5; [40] (8) 4; [43] 9; 
[45] 15; [51] (1) 12. 

dvoxodopjoa [74] 10. 

*AvovBros (?) [59] 17 (right col.). 

*Avripevidov [76] (2) 7. 

*Avrvydvoy [42] 4. 

dvriA€yw [47] (2) 10. 

avriypada. [67] (2) 3. 

avriypapev [74] 3. 

"Aéira [51] (1) 12. 

’"A£.oGéa (a liberated slave [37] 
14, 16; [54] 15, 26. 

a . oovov (?) [59] 18 (right col.). 

ame (?) [59] 9 (right col.). 

aréoradka [74] 8. 

dandudrov [59] 15 (right col.). 

am)oidiov (diminutive of dzAois). 

da . vdeop (?) [59] 24 (right col.). 

awd [59] 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 21 (right col.) ; [62] (2) 11; 
[65] 13; [66] 7, 8, 9; [70] 
(2) 4; [80] 5. 

ard amndudrov [59] 15 (right 
col.). 

amd Boppa [59] 11, 18 (right col.). 

do ALBds [59] 10 (right col.). 

amo vérov [59] 9, 17 (right col.). 

aro y [65] 2, 18. 

dard & [66] 6, 16. 

arohdovat [74] 11. 

dxrodéTw [37] 16. 

*ArroAAddoros [ 65] 22. 

’"AmoAXwvidys [54] 6. 

"AmoAAwvidov [43] 2; [45] 8; 
[47] (1) 95 [51] (2) 8; [62] 
(2) 6. 


aroAvG6 [80] 8. 

amroreiow [47] (2) 138. 
arodvowpat (?) [47] (2) 11. 
dméaretAov [70] (2) 6. 
amooteA [79] (2) 4. 
*Apyetos [40] (2) 4. 
apOwutwv [65] 23. 


dpia (= 1111) [65] 12. 

apw [37] 24 

*Apxas [33] 19. 

*Apirrdpxov (rav A.) [54] 12. 

Apior [51] (2) 12. 

dpiotepa [57] (1) 11; [59] 8 
(left col.). 

"Apioro[ [57] (2) 18; [75] (1) 4. 

dpiotepdv [383] 20; [40] (2) 7; 
[43] 28; [54] 9; [57] (2) 14. 

dpurrepov (e€ a.) [45] 1; [47] 
(1) 5; [54] 12. 

’Apiorddnpos [33] 13, 19. 

ap . . ero [57] (2) 19. 

"Apiordouaxos [76] (1) 2, 7. 

dppworovrra [79] (1) 4. 

dptaBas [62] (1) 5; [78] (1) 10. 

*Aprewdwpa [57] (2) 8, 17. 

’Aprepidwpov [59] 13 (right col.). 

’Aprewioiov (Spartan and Mace- 
donian month) [40] (2) 17; 
[74] 2, 4. 

*Apowojs [40] (2) 14; [43] 19; 
[45] 7, 9, 24; [47] (1) 8, 10; 
[51] (1) 1; [51] (2) 2 5; 
[54] 1, 16,28; [57] (2)9, 11; 
[59] 1 (left col.), 7 (right col.) ; 
[62] (1) 12; [75] (1) 2; 
[72] (3) 1; [76] (1) 1, (2) 6. 

"A. prradeAgov [40] (2) 16; 
[51] (1) 1 (right col.) ; [54] 19. 

"Apowoera. (eis Ta A) [80] 4. 

*Apoworn (év TO A) = ’Apowoird 
[37] 2. 

"Apaoworrixis vopapxias [47 | (2) 5. 

’Apoworrod [37] 12; [40] (1) 2, 
(3) 1; [48] 5; [45] 11; 
[47] (1) 12, (2) 45 [51] () 
6; 710, (right \ col.);) (2) 7; 
[57 ] (2) 12; [59] 1 (right col.), 
5 (left col.);. [75] (8) 38; 
[76] (1) 2, 6, (2) 3, 7. 

’Apxeotparos [47] (1) 5. 

’Acvoddpov [75 | (2) 9. 

aokdy [76] (2) 18. 

*AckAnmiddov [47] (2) 11. 

"AckAnmie(w [79] (1) 5. 

*AokAntiodupos [54] 4. 

*Aorevd.os [67 | (2) 6. 

arriwov [65] 4; [66] 4. 


atriov [57 | (2) 7. 

Avévaiov (name of an Egyptian 
month) [45] 10. 

aivdy [59] 17 (right col.). 

aitnv [87] 15; [58] 21 (right 
col.). 

airjs [45] 15; [59] 23 (right 
col.). 

aitdé (76 a) [66] 5. 

avrots [70] (2) 4. 

avrov [37] 4. 

avrés [79] (1) 2. 

atrod (rod d.) [65] 5; [67] (2)7; 
[78] (hy 11: 

abrod [45] 15. 

avrav [45] 20. 

&]pi(y) pe [43] 18. 

"Adpodicros [54] 15, 21. 

’"Adpoditns “Apowons’ 
(right col.). 

ap Sv [47] (2) 8. 

"Axauds [33] 13, 

at [65] 9. 


[59] 7 


B [65] 2, 13, 16, 24. 

B [47] (1) 11; [67] (1) 1. 

Bacrevovros TroAenatov 
TIroAepaiov Kal Apowons Oedv 
adeApdv «td. [33] 1; [43] 1; 
[45] 7; [47] (i) 8 (@) 1; 
[51] (2) 2; [54] 16 ; [57] (2) 
-1, 9; [62] (2) 1; [76] (2) 5. 

Bacitéws [43] 19, 20; [54] 1, 
27,29. -het [80] 4. -déa [45] 
22; [51] (1) 13; [54] 27; 
[57] (1) 2. 

Baowrrxd [47] (2) 14. 

BactrtKjs 6500 [66] 7, 9, 12. 

Bactdtxod (rod B = Royal Bank) 
[33] 10; [48] 16; [67] (3) 8. 

Bacittocay [45] 23; [54] 1, 28. 

Bevixnv (Bepevixny) [43] 20. 

Bepevikns [57] (2) 11; [59] 7 
(right col.). B (rjs KadAcavar- 
tos) [54] 19. (ris IroAepnatov) 
[51] (1) 45 (Hs SwourdAews) 
[75] (2) 5. -viknv (54) 28; [59] 
16 (left col.). 

n [89] 


TOD 
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BL (érovs) [48] 4; [45] 8, 10; 
[47] (1) 9, 115 [51] (2) 4, 6; 
[59] 4 (left col.); [76] (2) 10. 

|Buoikav (name of a slave (?) ) 
ane 

Bréhapov aprorepdv (33) 20. 

Boudtios [51] (2) 8. 

Boppa [59] 11, 18 (right col.). 

BovBdorw [37] 12, 13. 

Bpaxts [40] (2) 10; [43] 22, 26 ; 
[45] 12; [51] (2) 9; [54] 
22, 36. 


y [78] (1) 9. 

y (a date) [40] (2) 17. 

yap [80] 4. 

yeyevnwevov [45] 18. 

yéypaha [80] 2. 

yetroves [59] 8, 11 (right col.). 

yevelov [42] 7. -elm [45] 38. 
y. &« deiwv (54) 11. 

yeryjpara [47] (2) 7. 

Téras [54] 32. 

yiverat [80] 6. 

yvooke [78] (1) 18; [80] 5. 

yAavkés [40] (1) 4. 

yvepnv (80) 1. 

Topmiacov xy [51] (2) 1, 6. 

ypade [80] 7. 

ypadetons [74] 1. 

yuvarx[ eta [37] 22. 

yv |votxetov [37] 18. 

yovaikds [51] (1) 9. -«i [387] 10; 
[43] 18; [51] (1) 11; [87] 
(2) 17. -Ka [45] 25; [54] 2, 
29 


youvn [45] 16. 


§ [78] (1) 11. 

Aaotov Ky (Macedonian month) 
[67] (1) 1. 

Adpwvos (rév A. = of Damon’s 
regiment) [40] (1) 18; [43] 
él, 


Sdvevoy [80] 6. 

deddverxa [40] (2) 2. 

dédwxev [78] (1) 8. 

Seiv [78] (1) 16. 

Aewviov [47] (1) 12. 
[90] 


Aewavos [43] 6. 

dexdrov [51] (1) 2. 

dé£vov [ods] [40] (3) 9; [54] 32. 
- [43] 25, -a [59] 3 (right 
column). -ov [57] (2) 15. 
-av [dpprv] [40] (2) 12; [43] 
14, 25; [54] 6. -wy (éy 8.) 
[42] 11; [47] (1) 14; [54] 4, 
11; [59] 21 (right col. 

deg. . ]pe (?) [45] 18. 

déovra (ra 6.) [80] 16. 

devrépov [54] 17]; [57] (2) 10; 


[59] 12 (right col.). -as [57] 
(1) 4, 6. 

Anpéas [75] (2) 8, 

Anpyjrpios [48] 6; [54] 37. 


-rpiov [54] 87 ; [59] 12 (right 
col.). 

Anpoxdrrs [40] (3) 6. 

Sjpoy [42] 8. 

Sypooia (680s) [59] 10, 11, 18 
(right col.). 

Sud [62] (2) 5, 10; [65] 7, 21; 
80 ] 7. 


Siaypdyw [47] (2) 9, 18. 

Siaxdupara [65] 19. 

Acdvopos [59] 2 (right col.). 

]8tavos [43] 26. 

J8ds (?) [87] 28. 

Aceyydys (blunder for Avo-) [40] 
(2) 4. 

dvéOero [45] 11; [47] (1) 12; 
[51] (2) 75 [54] 215 [571 (2) 
13. 


Arlovdov [54] 26. 

de . upeins [75] (8) 4. 

oF adit PT] 2) 14s P76] 1) 
Der fe 

ik (?) [75] (8) 4. 

Acxardpxov [54] 10. 

dixn [76] (1) 3. 

Avoyévys [40] (1) 9; [51] (1) 8., 

Avodeépov [75 ] (2) 3. 

diorxetv [40] (1) 5; [45] 15. 

Avoxdys [75] (2) 7; [76] (1) 
pay) 


AvopiSys [67] (8) 15 [76] (1) 
Nae [76] (1) 2, 7.  -tov 
[54]4; [76](2)7. -ov[37]8. 


Avovyaddwpos [54] 12. 

Aiov (uynvds A,) [59] 1 (right 
col.). 

Sicpupias [62] (1) 5. 

Awoyv [45] 11. 

Sudpvyos [65] 20. 

Soxet (dv cou 8.) [74] 8. 

SopiBirwv [66] 23, 

8és [70] (2) 4. 

Ape (= 4185) [65] 4. 

ArOréB (= 4309 F 4s) [66] 4. 

Av (= 4400) [65] 6, 

dvvardv [80] 3. 

Avvis [78] (1) 9. -vews [78] (1) 
10. 

Avrdt (= 44842) [65] 16. 

Sur (?) [40] (2) 12. 

Axvy% (= 46583) [66] 20. 

Axo6 (= 4679) [66] 13. 

Aupey (= 47463) [66] 5. 

Kwd868" (= 483472) [65] 14. 

Swparov [74] 10. 

Awpiwvos [62] (2) 5. 

Aus (= 4806) [66] 15. 


ééy [45] 19; [47] (1) 16. 

éov [33] 9; [87] 5; [45] 15, 
19; [47] (2) 11, 12; [51] (1) 
12; [80] 4. 

dw S€ te 7dOw avOpdérwov Kai 
reXevta [57] (2) 16; [59] 9 
(left col.). 

édv cou Soxel [74] 8. 

éy [42] 11; [43] 5, 19; [45] 10; 
[47] (1) 11; [51] (2) 6; [54] 
4, 11, 20, 27; [59] 12 (right 
col.); [74] 5; [76] (1) 6, (2) 
6; [79] (2) 2 (before dentals 
and gutturals). 

éy BaoArxod [43] 16 ; [67] (8) 3. 

éy degiwy [47] (1) 14; [59] 21 
(right col.). 

éypawopev [79] (1) 2. 

éypdyaro [75] (2) 8, 8; [76] (1) 
3, 8. 

eypavyros [47] (2) 6. 
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éys [45] 19; [47] (1) 16. 
[45] 18. éuot [43] 10, 
[59] 4 (right col.). 

€OpvOpiov (blunder for épvOpiov) 
[59] 20 (right col.). 

ei [78] (1) 2; [79] (1) 1; [80] 1. 

et [80] 8, 

ciddpuev [89] 7. 

elm [83] 10; [37] 4; [40] (3) 3; 

3] 8. 


Ss Aa 
€{LOU 
> / 
EME 


ein péupor tytaivovra airov Ta 
€uavTov Suorkeiv? av O€ Te av- 
Opwmrwov macxw (vel abo, 
KataXcirw, k.T.A. [383] 9; [387] 
5; [40] (1) 5, (8) 3; [43] 8; 
[45] 15; [47] (1) 15; [51] 
(1) 8 (with oixovoyety in place 
of Siouxetv) (2) 11; [54] 24; 
[57] (2) 15; [59] 4. 

eixoorod [54] 16; [57] (2) 10: 

eiAnpace [67] (3) 3. 

elvac [59] 7 (right col.); [74] 9. 
eori [43] 11; [67] (2) 3; [80] 
1,3. éorw [47] (2) 14; [51] 
(1) 12. écrwoar [45] 20. 

Eipyvnv (daughter of the slave- 
woman Bisila) [,37] 9. 

Jets [42] 7. 

cis [42] 8; [62] (1) 5; [65] 19; 
[66] 5; [74] 7, 11; [80] 4, 6. 
é. [65] 2,18. 27 [65] 12; 
[66] 6, 9,16,18 2 £[65]9; 
[66] 24. é. éruBodryjv [65] 3, 
5, 17; [66] 3. é. cvyypadjv 
(éreypdpnvy é€. o) [67] (2) 1. 
é. rapyv [45] 17. 

eioiv [66] 21. 

evov [76] (2) 8. 

\avov [78] (1) 7. 

eX... ew (?) [43] 16. 

€devOepov [43] 18. -por [45] 20. 
-povs (apinue €) [45] 19, 

’EXevoinios [40] (2) 6. 

edGeiv [80] 4. 

€\Oys [80] 9. 

€\Aaccov (?) [37] 17. 

ex [...] ns [45] 20, 

exaoros [78] (1) 14. -rw [62] (2) 
8. 


éxatépas [54] 34, 


exatovtdpoupos [54] 3, 10; [57] 
(1) 4, 6, 9, 12. 

éxet [37] 7. 

éexxaidexdrov [67] (2) 4. 

éxrrAw [75] (1) 4. 

éxtov [62] (1) 1. 

éu (= év) [87] 14. 

évavtod [87] 10; [45] 17; [51] 
(1) 8. é& yuvarxé (= eu) [51] 
CUTTS (67.(2 eve 

evn (7H é.) [43] 13. 

éupeow [66] 17, 

éumpooGev [79] (1) 2. 

éudavés [47 ](2) 18, -ets[47](2)8. 

= [62] (2) 9. 

év [83] 4; [37] 2, 6; [40] (2) 2, 
£7 3643) 0's [51] (1) 105° [57] 
(2) 12; [59] 1 (right col.) (be- 
fore a guttural) rod é rais 
mpooddas (= one who controls 
the revenues) [62] (1) 4, (2) 3, 
8; [79] (1) 25 [75] (8) 85 [791 
(1) 4; [80] 8. 

evitwos (?) [40] (1) 12. 

evveaxatdexdtw [51] (1) 2 (right 
col.). 

evoixetv [43] 13, 

évoipos [54] 34. 

evoot [37 | 20. 

ev@d.a (= évdtia) [37] 24. 

e€evaos [76] (2) 11. 

e€ éuod yeyevnpéevov [45] 18. é. 

éééorw [43] 13; [45] 16, 21. 

ééer9 [62] (1) 5. 

éEnxovra [54] 11; [57] (1) 12, 
(2) 14. 

érayyeAopévov [78] (1) 12. 

éraxodovdous [70] (2) 7. 

erap (?) [51] (1) 10 (right col.). 

ereypapyy [67 ] (2) 1. 

eret [74] 9. 

ernypevy (ro ex.) [40] (2) 8. 

ernypevev eis djl ov [42] 8. 

ernypev[wv (rdv ovzw é.) [42] 2. 

eri [33] 17; [40] (2) 9. é@. dpuo- 
tepav kr<iv [40] (2) 7. é. puri 
[42] 9; [51] (2) 95 [57] 
(1) 18. @ tepéws [43] 2. 
é, pydov [45] 14. é ’Aokdy- 
muddov [47] (2) 11. é. t. ’AmoA- 


Awvidov [47] (1) 9, (2) 2; 
[51] (1) 2, (2) 3; [54] 17, 34; 
[62] (1) 13 (75} (1) 15 [76] 
fy, 242) 1 Te eitddpnt 
[59] 3 (right col.). é& craydve 
dpiotepd [59] 13 (right col.) ; 
[66] 12, 14. & 7% [66] 12; 
[74] 9, 10; [75] (1) 3, (3) 8. 
é. Tov mapdvros [80] 2. 

emia. . es [45] 20. 

eriBadrXovtos wépovs [75] (1) 5. 

erBodrrv [65], 3, 5, 17; [66] 3. 

érvyovijs [40] (2) 11; [42] 6, 10; 
[43] 26; [47] (1) 2, 3, 5; 
[54] 5, 6, 30, 33, 35, 
oirw ernypevov [75] (38) 5; 
[76] (1) 9, (2) 4. 

ériyputos [40] (1) 4, (2) 12 
[54] 23, 38. 

éripédov [80] 8. 

emioxeparw [70] (2) 3. 

émuotarov [33]6. -ry [43] 6. 

emioroAns [74] 1; -ats(79) (1) 2; 
-ds [79] (2) 1. 

éritporov [33] 11; -ovs [43] 18. 
é€. aipoduar [51] (1) 12 (right 
col.); [54] 27 [57] (1) 2; 
[59] 14 (left col.). 

Lpywr [62] (2) 3; [80] 3. 

epe. cos [43] 29. 

epnuopiAaxas [70] (2) 5. 

"EpiAXos [76] (1) 3, 8. 

‘EpporoAirov [33] 7; -rdv [33] 
15. 

éppwoat [80] 1. -peda [80] 1. 
-co [67] (3) 4; [74] 2; [78] 
(2) 8; [79] (1) 6. -pévos 
[80] 9. 

eoeyp (?) [45) 21, 

érous [57] (2) 10; [62] (1) 1; 
[67] (2) 4. é rampdra we [78] 
(2) 2 ww [54)'S, 5,16, 18, 
22, 30, 33, 35, 37. 

etpioxwovy (?) [387] 17. 

eiBaradd[ (?) [83] 20. 

EiBo- [33] 20. 

Evepyerav [40] (2) 15; [47] (1) 
10; [51] (1) 8; [54] 18; 
[59] 3 (left col.); [75] (2) 1, 
(3) 2; [76] (1) 5, (2) 4 

[91] 
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Evxdcods [76] (2) 1. 

cipeyys [33] 15, 20; [40] (1) 
8, (3) 10; [42] 10; [43] 1, 7; 
[45] 3; 47 (1) 13; [54] 5, 8, 
11, 38; [57] (1) 7. -ots [59] 
14 [right col.). 

etpioxopev [74] 5. 

Eipupédovros (rdv “E.) [45] 2. 

evonpmos [54] 14. 

’Evrvxov (slave of Peisias, the 
Lycian) [37] 8. 

Kidpys [47] (1) 3. 

Eidpuos [47] (1) 3 

exer [78 ](1) 9. -omer [79] (1) 3; 
-ovow (45) 16. -wy [40] (38) 9; 
[51] (1) 7. -ovra [80] 5. 
-opeva [59] 15, 22 (right col.). 

*Exeriuns [62] (1) 2. 

expnodunv [78] (1) 9. 

"Erecp (vel Edecp) (Egyptian 
month) [47] (2) 10; [65] 11; 
[66] 19. 

epic .. [51] (1) 8 (right col.). 

“EwWoB/Hr78’ . . (=5772/-8803 . .) 
[66] 1. 

éws [47] (2 10) ; [74] 11. 

€ws ay (cum conj.) [47] (1) 16. 

ewtys [47] (2) 5. 


¢ [65] 19. 

Znvddwpos [ 67] (2) 2. 

t@ [45] 19; [47] (1) 16. 

Zovy (?) [87] 19. 

foviv Owpaxir[ ov [43] 12. 

Zwrvpiwvos [62] (2) 5; [75] (2) 
4; [75] (8) 6. 


(79) (3) 8 

q [87] 16. 

# £67] (8) 8 

7 [65] 5. 

new (2) [79] (8) 4, 6. 

nuap [70] (2) 2. 

“HAvorroN rye [47] (2) 5. 

npets [80] 2. -ds [80] 7,8. -ty 
[80] 7. 


[92] 


jprddrcov [47 ] (2) 14. 

-npovos [75] (2) 9. 

npvor (= ov) [47] (2) 9; [80] 5. 

dv [67] (2) 25 (74) 15 [75] (2) 
3, 8. 

“Hpaxdedrns [383] 5,12; [45] 11; 
[54] 6, 21. 

js [67] (2) 3. 

jouxy (= slightly) [47] (1) 4; 
[54] 5. 

ntpo [67] (2) 8. 


@eapiorios [62] (1) 3. 

Gets [78] (1) 2. 

@ciowv (a man’s name) [57] (2) 6. 

@eiowvos (?) [76] (1) 1. 

GéAw [33] 9. 

@coyerys [47] (2) 4. 
18; [57] (2) 3, 10. 

@eoyovid: [33] 4. 

@eddoros [43] 24. 

@eoxdeods [47] (1) 2. 

Geoowid (?) [75] (3) 4 

@cogirov [54] 30. 

Gc |piorpov (= -piov) [87] 18, 20. 

@cocadds [54] 30. -G [59] 11 
(left col.) 

Gedy [51] (1) 1. 

Gedy ddeApdv [43] 8; [45] 7, 9, 
24; [47] (1) 8, 10, (2) 15; 
[51] (1) 3; [52] (2) 3, 4; [54] 
1, 16, 18, 28; [57] (2) 11; 
[67] (2) 53 [75] (2) 1, (3) 1 
[76] (1) 1, 5, (2) 6, 8. 

Ocdv edvepyerdv [40] (2) 15; [43] 
3; [45] 9; [47] (1) 10; [51] 
(1) 3, (2) 4; [54] 18; [75] (2) 
1, (8) 25 [76] (i) 5, (2) 4 

@éwvos [59] 16 (right col.). 

Onoavpots [70] (2) 8. 

@paié [40] (8) 8. 

@paicon [54] 26. 

Ovyarpés [51] (1) 18. 
13 (left col.). 

66 |paxa [43] 11. 

Owpaxir[ ov [43] 12. 

@wv§ (Egyptian month) [67] (1) 
1; [70] (2) 8. 


-ods [54] 


-tpi [59 | 
-répa [87] 9. 


7 [65] 12; [66] 6, 9, 12, 14, 16, 
8. 


ta [66] 2. 

cays (?) [62] (2) 7. 

‘Idowv “Idcovos [54] 2. 

Idcwvos (?) [75] (2) 2. 

iB [66] 5. 

*IBvceios (a slave’s name 10 ?) [37] 
ibe 

ty [66] 19. 

iepéws [43] 2; [45] 8; [47] (1) 
10, (2) 2; [51] (1) 2, (2) 3; 
[54] 17; [62] (1) 15 [70] (2) 
13175141) 1; (2) 8 fe] Ay 
DA, (2) 1a 

iepds [59] 17 (right col.). -od 
[59] 8 right col.). -@ [79] 
(3) 4; t ofkw [59] 22 (right 
eol.). -ov [59] 7 (ight col. ). 
-6v [59] 6 (left col.). 

iL. [47] (2) 10. 

i]Adépxns [40] (1) 8; [47] (1) 12. 

“TAd¥pios [40] (1) 3. 

iva [80 ] 7. 

immapxias [51] (1) 5 (right col:) ; 
[54] 8, 10; [57] (1) 4, 6. 


‘Inroxparovs (rév ‘T.) [54] ie} 


[57] (1) 14. 
irmov [83] 10; [87] 10. 
popor[ ja [79] (1) 4. 
us [56 | Le 
"Tob prevs [54] 387. 
txevxa. [43 ] 14. 
txAr8 (Trav e. ?) [40] (8) 3 


xa. Bac [59] 16 (left col.). 
xa [67] (8) 4. 

KB [65] 1. 

KB [74] 2, 4. 

ry [51] (2) 15 [67] (1) 1. 
ke [70] (2) 8. 


ks [83] 4. 


xn [76] (1) 6, 10. 


| kad [45] 20. 
| kafeipynkdros [74] 6. 
-KaOyk [57] (2) 20. 


Kai [37] 8, 115 [47] (11; 842, 
(2) 8, 11, 14; [80] 3, e¢ passim. 
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kawov [65] 11, 18, 15, 238, 25; 
[66] 6, 8, 14, 17, 19. 

katvod [ 37] 20, 24. 

kaxoTwywv [33] 17. 

KaAXtdvaxtos [54] 19; [57] (2) 
12; [76] (1) 6. 

KaAAcxparns [ 67 | (2) 7. 

KadAinaxos [45] 1. 

KaAdrdarvods [62] (2) 4. 

kadds [79] (1) 1. 

kadds toets [78] 17; [80] 1. 

Kapivors (ev rats x., the name of a 
village in the Fayyum) [57] 
(1) 10. 

cavnpopov [40] (2) 16; [43] 3; 
[45] 9; [47] (1) 10; [51] (2) 5; 
[57 (2) 4; [59] 3 (left col.); 
[75] (8) 25 [76] (1) 5, (2) 6. 

Kavwrov [79] (8) 3. 

Kava [79] (8) 5. 

Kap [47] (1) 5. 

Kapdvave [76] (1) 9. 

kata [74] 4, 10; [75] (2) 10. 

Kata yvopnv [80] 1. 

Kata puxpov [80] 7. 

Kata mpdawrov (Ta K. 7.) TOU Lepov 
[59] 8 (right col.). 

katdppw [51] (1) 7. 

KatakpiOn pov [47] (2) 12. 

katadeirw [383] 9, 11; [387] 5; 
[43] 15; [47] (1) 15; [51] 
(1) 9; [57] (1) 2. 

kataAdiprdave [43] 9; [45] 17. 

kataXirw (= eirw) [54 | 26. 

KatapeneTpy|uévov KAnpwv (?) [87 ] 
2. 


katac|xeunv [37 | 13. 

xateBadov [80] 6. 

katedixdoOy [75] (2) 3, 8; [76] 
(1) 3, 8. 

katokovvtwv [79] (3) 2. 

xe [65] 15. 

Kepxiwvos [66] 9, 14. 

Kdé\Ays (a man’s name [42] 4. 

« A, av (?) [59] 19 (right col.). 

kAacrdOpré [54] 23; [57] (1) 10. 

kAaords (= curly-haired) [54] 7. 

KXeavdpds [45 ] 3. 

kAjpov [65] 18; [66] 16. -or 
[51] (1) 7 (vight col.). 


kAety [40] (2) 7. 

kAnpodyos [33] 16, 18; [43] 22; 
[45] 2, 4, 5, 12; [54] 13. 

xown [59] 17 (right col.). -v7j 
[37] 13. 

-xpavys [40] (3) 18. 

KpiOnoopat [47] (2) 11. 

KpOorvpav [78] (1) 11. 

Kpoxoditwv mode (ey K. 7.) [43] 
bs [45] 1030 [47] 11; 
[51] (2) 6; (54) 205 [57] (2) 
12; [59] 1; [74] 5; [76] (1) 
2, 6. 

xtra (?) [59] 6 (right col.). 

kt[ yowpat [43] 15. 

-«top.tabos (?) [54] 138. 

Kupnvatos [47] (1) 3; [62] (1) 3. 

kuprevorerv [57] (2) 18. 

kupiov [59] 138, 19 (right col.). 
-tov [57] (2) 8. -twv [74] 6. 
-tovs [74] 10. 

Kwios [54] 33. 

Kwiéav (?) [37] 17. 

KwArver (cum gen.) [80] 3. 

Kwudpxov [62] (2) 10. 

copy (éy x.) [87] 12; [76] (2) 6. 

kom (?) [43] 21. 


X [45] 6, 10. 

dak (?) [65] 9. 

AapBave [80] 17. 
[79] (1) 3. 

Aewdou [67] (8) 1. 

Aer? oywv [65] 7. 

Aevkdxpws [33] 21; [40] (1) 10, 
(2) 5; [42] 3; [43] 28; [45] 4; 
[54] 4; [69] 19 (right col.). 
-xpov [33] 2. 

Aewv [37] 28. 

Aewvias [76] (2) 6. 

ArBos [59] 17 (right col.). 

AiBus [54] 35; [59] 2 (right 
col.). 

Aipvnv [62] (2) 9. 

Axa (Atx) (Trav A. = a division 
or a regiment?) [47] (1) 13; 
[51] (1) 6. 


AdBupev 


Adyov Siaypayw [47] (2) 9. 

AourH [67 | (3) 3. 

Aourdv (76 X.) [47] (2) 13; [80] 
6. -mra [43] 14; [80] 1, 

Aoxpés [76] (1) 3. 

Addov [51] (1) 6 (right col.). 

Aoxayéds [40] (3) 12. 

Xd. ro- [65] 1. 

Avxid: (wife of Peisias the Lycian) 
[37] 10. 

Avkvos [37] 1. 

Avoipaxeds [43] 31. 

Avoipdxov [62] (1) 4. -xov [62] 
(1) 3. 


Awiov (Macedonian month) [76] 
(1) 6, 10. 

Awvixés [78] (1) 3. 

-Awoovr (?) [79] (2) 3. 


Maravdpuos [76] (1) 2, 7. 

Maxeddv [33] 16, 17; [45] 5; 
[47] (1) 2; [51] (1) 4 (right 
col.) ; [54] 8; [57] (1) 8, 11, 
14. -8dvos [75] (2) 4, (8) 6. 

paxerat(?) [40] (1) 7. 

pakxpotpoawmros [37] 3; [47] (1) 
6, 13; [54] 31; [57] (1) 5, 7. 

paxporepos [43] 7. 

padako [37] 23. 

pdptupes [33] 18; [40] (2) 4, 
(3) 6; [43] 21; [54] (2) 80; 
[57] (1) 8. -vs [67] (2) 1. 

MApx (= 14120) [65] 8. 

je [80] (2) 4, 5. 

peydAn [59] 12 (right col.). -ns 
[65] 19. 

peéyas [43] 30, 

peyeOer [37] 3; [40] (2) 5, 9; 
[43] 30; [45] 6; [47] (1) 4; 
[54] 7, 31, 33; [59] 12, 19 
(right col.). 

peilw [40] (2) 18; [57] (1) 18: 
[59] 15 (right col.). 

peAadyxpov [59] 14 (right col.). 

peAauvida [45] 17. 

pedixpous (= -xpws) [43] 7, 22, 
24; [45] 6; [47] (1) 2, 7; 
[51] (2) 9. 
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pedixpws [383] 15, 18, 20; [40] 
(3) 7; [43] 1; [54] 5, 11, 31, 
34, 36; [57] (1) 7. 

pew (= per) [83] 8; [43] 8. 

Méeude [79] (1) 4. 

peéev [59] 4 (right col., before ) ; 
[74] 11; [80] 2, 5. 

pever [59] 24 (right col.). 

Mevexpareias [43] 4; [47] (1) 
10; [51] (2) 5. 

Menideias [76] (2) 5. 

Méwaros [47] (1) 12. 

Mevvéa [59] 18 (right col.).. 

Mevvéov [59] 18 (right col.) ; 
[62] (1) 3. 

pepis (division of a nome?) [40] 
[40] (1) 2; -dos [59] 238 (right 
col.); [76] (2) 7. -d: [62] (2) 
4, -8a [62] (2) 10. 

pepos [59] 23 (right col.). 
[5d 2) 50. 

Mecope (Egyptian month) [47] 
(2) 12; [65] 5, 15. 

péoos [83] 14, 18 pw. peyéDe 
[37] 3; [40] (2) 5, 11; [43] 
30; [45] 2, 6; [54] 31, 33; 
[57] (1) 12, (2) 14; [59] 3 
(right col.). -ow [42] 1; [43] 
8; [45] 14; [47] a) 1; [54] 
7, 14, 81. -on (blunder for 
péon) [59] 19 (right col.). 
p. pwi [33] 8; [47] (1) 3. 
-cov [33]19. p. ddpvwv [54] 
37; [59] 20 (right col.) ; [65] 
18. -oo [79] (38) 5. 

pera [51] (1) 6 (right col.) ; [59] 
13, 19 (right col.). 

peretvat [37] 15. 

perpyos épywv [62] (2) 3. 

petorm [383] 14; [48] 1, 11; 
[45] 6, 14; [47] (1) 1. p. ey 
defiwy [47] (1) 4; [54] 4, 7, 
9, 14, 32. 

py [47] (2) 11, 12, 13 (with 
inf.) 3[74] 96 \[80) 4:8: 

pnbev [80] 3. 

pydrov [45] 13. -rAa [43] 380; 
[59] 15 (right col.), 

[94] 


-OUS 


ya's [62] (1) 2; [48] 45 [57] 
(2) 12; [59] 1 (ight col.) ; 
[67] (2) 5; [76] 6, 10; (2) 6. 

paves Addvaiov [45] 10. 

penvos Topriaiov xy [51] (2) 6. 

pnvos Iepiriov [47] (1) 11. 

puxpov [80] 7. 

-puv [79] (2) 2. 

|ptoOos [43] 24. 

pove (?) [48] 17. 

poviwov [59] 20 (right col.). 

Mocxiwvos [47] (1) 9; [43] 25; 
[45] 8; [59] 12 (left col.); 
[75] (2) 4, (3) 6. 

pod [45] 16; [51] (1) 13. poé 
[38] 8: [87] 4,6, 7; [40] (1) 
6, (8) 3; [43] 8; [45] 19; 
[47] (1) 16, (2) 7, 12; [59] 6 
(right col.) ; [74] 1. 

jroverrimpoewpov (?) [75] (2) 2. 

peuxrnpe [42] 1; [45] 1. -fpo 
dpiorepov [54] 9. 

pudrdds (= crooked) [37] 3. 

prorat [59] 23 (right col.). 

- ]pwvos [45] 12. 


va . . Wdos [47] (1) 4. 

vaos (?) [40] (1) 18. 

vavB.a (= sum-total ?) [65] 2, 6, 
8, 12, 14, 20, 24; [66] 4, 5, 
10, 13, 15, 18, 20, 29. 

Nedv8pov [47] (1) 5. 

NeiAwy [54] 35. 

NexteviBros [65] 10. 

Juas [83] 21. 

Nik[av8p Jos [33] 17. 

Nuxdvwp [57] (1) 8. -pos (7év N.) 
[45] 5. 


Nixevos [62] (2) 4, 6. 

viv (rpos viv ?) [40] (2) 1. 

% [65] 2, 13, 16; [66] 14, 19. 

voav Kat ppovav [387] 1; [43] 5; 
[45] 114° (47 5a as) 
(2) 7; [54] 21; [57] (2) 18; 
[59] 2 (right col.). 

vorov (by dittography) [43] 5. 

vopapxias [47] (2) 6 ; [62] (2) 4. 


vowod [47] (2) 4; [51] (1) 8 
(right col.) ; [57] (2) 18; [75] 
(1) 8, (8) 3. 

vorov [50] 17 (right col.); [59] 
9 (right col.). 

voupnvia [54] 20. 

viv [74] 6, 11; [80] 3. 


¢ [65] 8; [66] 24. 

é- [47] (2) 8. 

Bavdikov (Macedonian month) 
[47] (2) 3; [54] 15, 25; 
[57] (2) 5, 8. 

edn (2) (76] (2) 2. 

FevoxAys [40] (2) 1. 

gevvontia [51] (1) 12 (right col.). 


oy yos(?) [62] (2) 11. 

dySounxovra [54] 22; [57] (1) 9. 

65 (= Az?) [65] 14. 

686s [59] 9 (right col.) ; [59] 11 
(right col.). 6. Sypocta [59] 
18 (right col.). -ov [66] 7. 

Jons [45] 1. 

606via (= sailcloth) [79] (1) 3. 

oikynpua [67 | (2) 8. 

oixiav [87] 11; [48] 10 (6, euot 
brdpxovoay). -vav [74] 9. 

olkovometv (= the more usual 
Svocxetv) [51] (1) 8. 

oixovopuw [47] (2) 5. 

otkos iepds [59] 17 (right col.) 
-kw [59] 22 (right col.) , [76] 
(2) 7. -xwv [74] 7. 

Jourel (?) [87] 4. 

owratos [51] (1) 6. 

dporoyet [47] (2) 4. 

évra (ra 6.) [47] (1) 16. 

dvros [78] (1) 18. 

dgvppw [54] 11; [57] (1) 10, 
-wos [59] 15 (right col.). 

érda [83] 10. 

dws (cum conj.) [80] 2. 

dpwv (= watchers ?) [78] (1) 14. 

ds [43] 11. ofs [59] 8 (right 
col.); [80] 8. 

doa | 87] 15; [40] (8) 5; [43] 
14, 15. 
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8re [78] (1) 13; [79] (1) 2. 
od [87] 24; (with infin.) [78] (1) 
16. 


ovyacry (?) [51] (2) 13. 

Ovdavaeds [67] (2) 1. 

ovdé [79] (1) 3. 

ovdév [40] (2) 3; [51] (2) 18; 
[54] 21. od6é [40] (2) 3; 
[51] (2) 18; [54] 26. 

odd [33] 8, 14, 17, 19, 20; [40] 
(2) 9; [42] 3, 7; [45] 3, 6, 
13, 14; [47] (1) 1, 8, 14. 
ovAnv exwv [51] (1) 7; [54] 
4,9, 11, 14, 34, 36; [57] (1) 
10, 13, 15 ; [59] (3) 21 (right 
col.). 

ovv [79] (1) 3. 

oirw érnypévlwv (tov 6. é.) [42] 
2 


ovs dpiorepdv [43] 23, 

derdnparov [47] (2) 11. 

épciiwow (after doa = dca av.) 
[40] (3) 5. 

opOadrpov [54] 32. 

oppvos dpiotepds [33] 17. -ve 
[59] 3, 8 (right col.). -vv [40] 
(2) 12; [43] 2, 25; [45] 3. 
13, 14. -vev [88] 19; [54] 
36. 

dxerevonev [78] (2) 1. 


md&Oy [51] (1) 12. 

maw [33] 9. 

mat (?) [45] 21. 

maida [43] 17. -as [37] 8. 

madiov [57] (2) 17. -da [47] 
(1) 16. 

madaiov [65] 17; [66] 3. 

. . mapovr (?) [47] (2) 6. 

mav(o)rod (?) [47] (2) 5. 

mdvra [51] (1) 9; [57] (1) 1; 
[59] (10) (left col.). 

mapa [40] (8) 9; [62] (2) 9; 
bier oO, lle ey (trill; 
[79] (2) 5; [80] 5. 

mapa (Tov 7. Z. = the agent of Z.) 
[62] (2) 5. 

ee Nixdvos (rod 7. N.) [62] (2) 


map’ ovs apiotepov [43] 23. 

map dpbadrpov [54] 32. 

map dpptv deflav [43] 25; [45] 
13. 

mapayéver Oar [80] 2. 

mapayevy [80] 4. 

mapadeiowv [47 | (2) 7. 

map| a |dofovu [76] (2) 10. 

mapapetvwow [45] 19. 

rapacxwopar [47] (2) 13. 

mapaco [70] (2) 7. 

maparager Oar [47 | (2) 8. 

mapemionuos (= a sojourner) [54] 
D2 

Tldpis [54] 30. 

maprot [70] (2) 7. 

mapwov [67] (2) 1. 
tod 7.) [80] 2. 

maoa [78] (1) 5. 

macros [62] (2) 10, 12; [65] 7. 

maoxw [43] 9. 

marnp [67] (2) 7. -rpi [79] (1) 
i (So. 

Ilatpévos (rév II. = of Patron’s 
regiment) [33] 16. 

Tlavv. (é€v ro II. name of an 
Egyptian month) [47] (2) 9, 
te 


/ >-=% 
-dvtos (émi 


meipabyr [80] 4. 

Iléxvors [65] 10. -ovos [65] 21. 

Tlevofas Avxuos [37] 1. 

Ilevouxparys (vel Ilic-) [387] 16. 
-re. [37] 6, 13, 15. 

mevtykovra [54] 3, 38. 

mevrakociapyxos [33] 18 ; [40] (8) 
2; [45] 12; [51] (1) 6. 

mérecpoat [80] 4. 

wepi [28] (1) 6; [47] (2) 10; 
[62] (2) 9; [70] (2) 7. rav 
a. Avoipaxov [62] (1) 3. 

mepiodot [ 76] (2) 7. 

mepitas (?) [45] 5. 

Ileperiov (Maced. month) [47] (1) 
TALS OL VA2)-65 

Tlepoy[s [43] 29. 

meputevtat [78] (1) 4. 

mepavyros (?) [59] 10 (right col.). 

wn [45] 19. 

moets [78] (1) 1; [80] 1. 
[79] (1) 3. 


-noov 


mode [43] 5; [47] (1) 11; [51] 
(1) 5; [54] 20; [57] (2) 12; 
[59] 1 (right col.); [74] 5; 
[75] (8) 8; [76] (1) 2. 

TloAenwv [76] (1) 3, 8. 

modAdks [80] 2. 

moAAy [78] (1) 2. 

TloAvkparys [80] 1. 

TloAvvdixos [57] (1) 11. 

moticopev [78 | (2) 1. 

mpagus [47] (2) 14. 

mpoyey [57] (2) 20. 

TIpoeppwvios [75] (3) 3. 

mpos [40] (2) 1; [70] (2) 5; 


[80] 8. 7. T@ tepd oixw [59] 
22 (right col.). a. Baotrrxd 
[47] (2) 14. 


mpocdiaypayw [47] (2) 12. 
mpooevyveyktat (= extar) [37] 14. 
mpoooddors [ 62] (1) 4. 
mpoordgéavros [79] (3) 1. 
mpooprets [57] (1) 8. 
mpotwkodouynkacww [74] 7. 
mpocwrov [59] 8 (right col.). 
mpoowros [47] (1) 1. 

mporepov [78] (1) 15. 

mpot [33] 7. 

mpata (erovs Ta 7. ww.) [78] (2) 2. 

mpwtiovos [76] (1) 9. 

IIroNcuatos [33] 14; [43] 29. 
-patov [40] (2) 14; [43] 19, 
20 (45) ee; 9 (ol) UC ines: 
[54] 1, 27, 28, 29; [59] 1, 15 
(left col.); [67] (2) 4; [75] 
(8) 1. -pafm [83] 10; -patov 
[51] (1) 18 (right col.). 

IIroAenatov rod IroAcnaiov [33] 
Leef4op ls? F427) (ky Sst f6r] 
(2) 3; [54] 16; [57] (2) 95 
[62] (1) 1, (2) 13; [76] (1) 4, 
[76] (2) 5. 

TIroAcuatov tov ey IIrodenatov 
[45] 22. 

IIvOayyeAov (trav II.) [51] (2) 8. 

Tv6iwv [75] (1) 4. 

mvOueves [78] (1) 5. 

muppakyns [43] 89; [47] (1) 18; 
[59] 19 (left col.). 

muppos [40 ](2)12. -pod[40](1)7. 

mupav apraBas [62] (8) 5. 

[95] 
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WK (= centurio?) [383] 13, 19, 
21; [47] (2) 5. 

‘Jparos [42] 6. 

pyavos (?) [40] (1) 11. 

padios [80] 4. 

puvi [83] 8; [42] 3, 9; [47] (1) 
4; [51] (2) 9. p. ey defiwy 
[59] 2 (vight col.). 

“Podiov [59] 12 (right col.). 

pop. [66] 2. 

pover [51] (1) 11 (right col.). 

-pos [40] (1) 3. 

poov [66] 2. 

pumeval . . [79] (1) 17. 


o [78] (1) 8. 

oa{ [42] 7. 

adxkovs [70] (2) 6. 

> Jarupiwv [43] 27. 

cavrod [80] 8. 

Sedeveov [76] (2) 7. 

oeXtov [ 67] (3) 1. 

DeweAnv [47] (1) 15. 

ovayove. [57] (1) 10; [59] 18 
(right col.). -dva [54] 6. 

ourovxov (?) [59] 9 (right col.). 

oAnOovs [70] (2) 5. 

o .. vnyovs(?) [59] 9 (right 
col.). 

Jodbeus: [43] 31. 

coures [43] 28. 

oravoruywv [47] (1) 6. 

orabpov [43]16. -pots [74] 9. 

oréyas [74] 6. 

arevoxwpoduev [74] 9. 

oreov [76] (2) 10. 

otpoyyvAorpéawmos [42] 9; [45] 
13; [54] 34, 36. 

ov [80] 4, 7. ood [79] (2) 5. 
oot [74] 8, 8; {79} :) 2; 
[80] 1, 2. 

_ ovyypadpsy [67](2) 15 [75] (2) 0. 

ovdwros [59] 11, 16 (right col.). 

ovpBdrava (ra o.) [51] (1) 11. 

ovr ox |iav [37] 7. 

avvoppus [47] (1) 4; [54] 34. 

cvvonpnvepevor [67 | (2) 2. 

oivraypa Tod a&ynparos [33] 16. 

ovvreyewv [74] 4. 

[96] 


Svpal xdovos [43] 23. 
Svpovs [37] 8. 
Svp[av. | | 37] 11. 
avotabjcer bar [80] 5. 
ovoTnoat [80] 2. 
oppayioduevos [70] (2) 6. 
oxoAys [80] 3. 
Swourddews [75] (2) 6. 
Swoupdvys [67] (2) 2. 
(2) 8; [78] (1) 1. 
Swrarpov [54] 35. 
Swrnpos (IIrodeuatov 3.) [62] (1) 
1, (2) 2. 


-ev [67 ] 


Ta avTod (= Ta ésavrov) [45] 15. 


rade [47] (2) 9; [51] (1) 5; [67] 
(2) 3. 


Tdde dv€Gero [40] (1) 18; [43] 5; 
[45] 115 [47] (1) 12; [61] (2) 
1; [54] 21; [O71 (ais. 

Ta €uavrod = Ta eud [33] 8; [37] 
5; [40] (1) 5. 

Tadéorov [51] (1) 2; [75] (1) 1, 
(2) 5. 

tapueiov [59] 22 (right col.). 

taptxevpartos [76] (2) 9. 

Tavpicxod (rév T. = regiment of 
T.) [33] 13. 

tapnv [45] 17. 

rexva [43]91; [54] 2; [57] (1) 8. 

tecoapaxovra, [54] 6. 

teAevt® [57] (2) 16. 

reravobpré [33] 15; [45] 1; [54] 
31, 36; [57] (1) 7, 13. 

reravos (with straight hair) [33] 
14, 21; [40] (2) 9, 10, 13; 
[42] 8; [47] (1) 3, 4, 6, 13; 
[59] 3 (right col.). 

teraptns [54] 3. -wv [76] (2) 8. 

TeTpa Kat eikooTns (= tax of sz 
[70] (2) 2, 4. 

|retpippéva [37] 16. 

TH €wavtod yvvarké (= éup) [87] 
10. 

tyvd [59] 21 (right col.). 

a. [87] 5, 23; [40] (3) 4; [51] 
(1) 12. 7. dvOpdmwov rabw 
[33] 9. -ves [40] (8) 5. 
[40] (2) 2. 


-OW 


tiunrov [67] (8) 2. 

Top. maida [43] 17. 

tov e& éuod yeyevnévoy [45] 18. 

Téroypauparet [47] (2) 6. 

torovxov [70] (2) 1. 

térw [62] (2) 8. 

técov [67] (2) 8. 

tovro [80] 6. -ov[80]5. savrns 
[87] 9. -ov [43] 21; [54] 2, 
29; [57] (1) 38. radra [59] 17 
(left col.) ; [74] 4; [78] (1) 8. 

tpidxovta [54] 5, 38, 35. 

tplaxocvot [78 ] (1) 6. 

tpiaKoarod [62] (1) 1. 

tpirns trmapxias [54] 10. 

tpixa (id 7.) [83] 14; [45] 6; 
[47] (1) 14. 

tubv . . s [59] 11 (right col.). 

|rvxfovs [59] 7 (left col.). 

-twoav [74] 11. 


byvaivw [79] (1) 1. 
(1) 2; [80] 8 (=ys). 
(1) 3. 

tytaivovrs [33] 8. 
[48] 8; [45] 16. 

vdwp [78] (1) 14. 

vevpta (?) [65] 10. 

vio (7d 6.) [87] 6. 

vp [65] 18. 

brdpxew [78] (1) 16. 

Drapxdv pow kTyua [59] 6 (right 
col.). 

trdpxovoay [37] 12; [43] 10. 
-dvrov pot [47] (2) 1; [57] (2) 
19; [59] 4 right col.). -ovra 
(ra. 4. wou vel. wov) [87] 7; [40] 
(1) 6; [45] 16; [51] (1) 9; 
[57] (1) 1, (2) 16. 

tredurouny [80] 6. 

trép ddpdv deEiay [45] 14. 

$xé [33] 14; [57] (2) 15; [65] 
21; [74] 1, 6. 

trd Br€Epapov dpicrepov [33] 20. 

bd yevetou [42] 7. 

bd yeveiw [45] 3. 

tro puxrypa [54] 9. 

tro tpixa [45] 6; [47] (1) 14. 

6 |royeypappévas [37] 17. 


-veis [78] 
-ver [78] 


-ovra [37] 4; 


-o. [45] 16. 
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brodnpara [37] 22. 

bropovkocpeAacrys (?) [51] (1) 
13. 

brookvirns (= purblind?) [57] 
(1) 5. 

. . +. |¥ppov [33] 12. 

vpw wov (?) [54] 3. 

vrovordrw (?) [45] 20. 


gaxds (= mole) [40] (1) 10; [45] 
1; [54] 32. . eri put [42] 
2. . trep ddpiv [43] 25. 
g. map’ ovs [43] 23. . ext 
ovayove [52] 16 (right col.). 

. « »] pdAaxpos [51] (2) 10. 

gadouros (?) [59] 16 (right col.). 

Papevw§ (Egyptian month) [76] 
(2) 6. 

Pappyovlt (Egyptian month) [67 | 
(3) 4; [79] (1) 7. 

gaciv [78] (1) 16. 

garnatoo [66] 22. 

pepvy (eu p.) [87] 14. 

DiradeAperos [54] 10; [59] 18 
(left col.). 

Diradergov [43] 4; [45] 9; [47] 
(1) 10 ; [51] (1) 1 (right col.), 
(2) 5; [54] 19; [57] (2) 11; 
[62] (1) 2; (70) (2) 1 [75] 
(1) 2, (8) 2 [76] (2) 6. 

Dirdpwovos [40] (1) 1; [43] 4; 
[45] 10; [47] (1) 11; [59] 4 
(left col.). 

Didirrov [75] (2) 5. 

girorimwov [78] (1) 12. 

pirovas [57] (2) 18. 

Dirwvidys [79] (1) 1. -dov [80] 
5. 


gpovav [45] 11; [47] (1) 12; 
[54] 21; [59] 2 (right col.). 
purevopevnv [78] (1) 15. 


xa . . pov (?) [43] 27. 

xaipew [78] (1) 1; [79] (1) 1; 
[80] 1. 

xaAxod [37] 2. 

xdpus [78] (1) 2. 

xaporrds [54] 23. 

x'Aiapxos [40] (8) 10; [45] 2, 6. 

xTGvos dvdpeiov [37] 18, 19. 

xva [66] 16. 

xéné (= 6684). 

-xovra (?) [74] 4. 

xovs (ace. plur.) [78] (1) 8. 

xpnorypios (= moneylender ?) 
[43] 6. 

XpvoordAews [33] 11. 

xGpo. [62] (2) 11, 18; [65] 11, 
15, 15, 23; [66] 5, 9, 17, 12. 
-waros [65] 1, 3, 5, 17; [66] 
3, 11. 


-«ijs [37] 21. 


yt (= 750 drach.) [47] (2) 67. 
Ws (= 706) [65] 10. 
Wuxrnpas [37] 21. 


[45] 5. 

v [47] (2) 8, 10. 

. wvos [76] (2) 11. 

wm [75] (2) 9. 

Ss [33] 7, 13, 18, 21; [40] (1) 
9, (2) 6, 11, 14; [54] 3; 
[57] (2) 18 [76] (2) 8; [79] 
(1) 3. 


e 
w 
t 
a 
@ 


as érdv tpidKkovta, K.T.rA. [54] 
5, 6, 8, 18, 22, 30, 83, 35, 
37: [57] (1) 4, 9, 12, (2) 14. 

[as é]ym Gédw [33] 9. 

[L stands for érovs, -wv. | 

ds L [40] (3) 3; [42] 6. 

as L«éd [47] (1) 5. 

os LA. [47] (1) 2. 


THE END. 


os Ly. [48] 6; [59] 14 (right 
col.). 

as Lus [59] 12 (right col.). 

és Lv [83] 15; [43] 22, 28. 


ds Lée [45] 12. 


as Lo [43] 24. 

os LoB [59] 20 (right col.). 

as Loe. 

worewv [70] (2) 2. 

dra [40] (2) 18; [54] 23; [57] 
(1) 18. 


Ls [74] 2, 4.. 

Li [43] 2; [51] (2) 3. 

Lia [76] (2) 6. 

LiB [76] (2) 1, 7. 

Lig [47] (2) 2, 15. 

Leo [75] (1) 1, (8) 1. 

Lx@ [76] (1) 1, 4. 

Lxy [33] 12; [62] (2) 2. 

LA [83] 13, 18; [67] (3) 4. 

Ly [83] 7, 21; [40] (2) 11. 

Lye [40] (2) 6. 

Lv [33] 15. 

Lé [40] (1) 9, (2) 10; [51] (2) 9; 
[ 52] 19 (right col.). 

L.s[59] 8 (right col.). 


[ stands for drachme]. 

6 (= drachmae 4) [37] 21. 

ky (= drachmae 8) [37] 20. 

Fu (drachmae 10) [37] 19. 

kc. = (= drachmae 10, obols 2) 
[87] 19, 24. 

Kx (= drachmae 20) [387] 24. 

LAB (= drachmae 32) [37] 20. 

Fo (dr. 70) [80] 5. 

+c (drachmae 6) [37] 18. 
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